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INTRODUCTION 


Lire 


Tue autobiography which appears in this volume 
renders unnecessary any detailed life of the author. 
But, as that work mainly relates to a period of only 
six months, and needs to be supplemented by other 
notices which appear in the War or elsewhere, the 
facts may here be briefly summarized. 

Son of a priest and with royal blood in his veins 
on the mother’s side, Joseph ben Matthias was born 
in the year of the accession of Gaius (Caligula) . 
A.D. 37-38. Pontius Pilate had been recalled from 
Judaea in the previous year; Herod Agrippa I had 
just received his liberty and kingdom from the new 
Emperor. The lad’s memory might perhaps recall 
the scenes of excitement aroused in Palestine by the 
attempt of Caligula to erect his statue in the Temple, 
when the outbreak of war was narrowly averted 
(a.D. 40-41). Of his education he tells us of his 
precocious talents which, at the age of 14, breught 
learned Rabbis to consult him ; how at 16 he entered 
on what may be called his short university course, 
when he studied the tenets of the three national 
sects ; how he followed this up by three years of 
ascetic life in the wilderness, and how, on returning 
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to Jerusalem at the age of 19, he threw in his lot 
with the Pharisees. Of his early manhood one out- 
standing event is related, his visit to Rome at the 
age of 26 or 27 in the year 64. It was the year of 
the burning of Rome and the persecution of the 
Christians, but whether those events preceded his 
arrival is unknown, and no inference can be drawn 
from his silence as to his attitude to Christianity. It 
is idle to conjecture whether, beyond its ostensible 
object—the liberation of certain Jewish priests— 
this visit to the capital had any ulterior motive. It 
impressed him, at any rate, with a sense of Rome’s 
invincibility ; and on his return to Judaea, where he 
found his countrymen heading for revolt, he vainly 
endeavoured to pacify the war party. The turbulent 
state of the country soon brought Cestius Gallus, the 
Governor of Syria, upon the scene. His unaccount- 
able withdrawal from Jerusalem, when almost within 
his grasp, was followed by the disastrous rout of his 
Roman legions in the defiles of Bethhoron in the 
autumn of 66. The irrevocable step had now been 
taken and hasty preparations were made for the 
impending war. 

The young priest aged 29, on what qualifications 
does not appear, was, with two others, entrusted with 
an important commission in Galilee, if not the actual 
command of the district. The opening scenes of the 
Galilaean campaign in a.p. 66-67, which fill most of 
the pages of the Life, are difficult to follow, and the 
policy and aims both of Josephus and of the Jerusalem 
leaders are far from clear. We have two accounts of 
this period, both biased and in some details incon- 
sistent. In the Life we have the author’s defence 
against a rival Jewish historian, who accused him and 
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the Galilaeans of being responsible for the revolt 
(§ 340) ; in the Jewish War we have a shorter account 
written under Roman patronage. In the War 
Josephus is represented as having been appointed 
general of Galilee from the first (B. ii. 568) ; in the 
Life we are merely told that his commission was to 
induce the hotheads to lay down their arms (Vita 29, 
cp. 77). In a recent suggestive but rather fanciful 
work (see p. xix below) Herr Laqueur lays stress 
_ on this difference and supposes that Josephus acted 
ultra vires in assuming the supreme command of 
Galilee, and that this accounts for the attempt of 
Johnof Gischala to get him superseded. Howeverthat 
may be, he was suspected of harbouring designs of 
betraying the country toRome. He may have hoped 
to avert war by compromise, but events moved fast 
and forced him to identify himself with the war 
party. On the advance of Vespasian from Antioch 
he finally resolved to stand a siege in the fortified town 
of Jotapata. Of the forty-seven days’ siege, the fall 
of the town (July 67), his capture by the Romans after 
a narrow escape from being murdered by his com- 
panions in hiding, and his prophecy of Vespasian’s 
rise to imperial power, he has given a graphic account 
in the third book of the Jewish War. 

Henceforth, in Roman hands, his life was tolerably 
secure. Military operations were delayed during 
the eventful year 68-69, which saw the death of 
Nero and, in rapid succession, the promotion of three 
Emperors. In July 69 Vespasian’s legions took the 
law into their own hands and proclaimed him 
Emperor. One of the first acts of the new Emperor 
was the liberation of Josephus whose prediction had 
now come true. Accompanying Vespasian to Alex- 
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andria, Josephus returned thence with Titus to the 
siege of Jerusalem. Here his services as interpreter 
and mediator were in constant requisition. He was 
now, he tells us, between two fires: bitterly hated 
by the Jews and suspected of treachery by the 
Romans whenever they met with a reverse. 

Of his life in Rome, after the fall of Jerusalem 
(a.D. 70), and the various privileges bestowed on 
him by the Flavian Emperors, he gives us a brief 
sketch. Awarded the rights of Roman citizenship 
and a lodging in the priuata aedes of Vespasian, he was 
among the first to be placed on the “ civil list” 
instituted by that Emperor (V. 423 ; Suet. Vesp. 18). 
He witnessed the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, and 
must have seen the new Rome arising from the ashes 
in which the fire under Nero and the civil war had 
left it; the new buildings including the Colosseum, 
the Fora of Vespasian and Titus and the Temple of 
Peace. Still dogged by Jewish hatred, he, with 
unfailing tact, succeeded in retaining the imperial 
favour, even of Domitian, and eluding his foes. The 
date of his death is unknown, but he outlived 
Agrippa II (V. 359) who, according to Photius, died 
in a.p. 100. From Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 9) we 
learn that his statue was erected in Rome and his 
works placed in the public library. 

His domestic life had its matrimonial troubles. 
He was married at least three times, being deserted 
by one wife and divorcing another (V. 415, 426 f.). 
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Tue Masor Works 


During the leisure of his life in Rome Josephus 
produced the four works which have come down to 
us: the Jewish War, the Antiquities, the Life, and the 
treatise Against Apion. 

The two major works will call for further remark 
in the sequel. Here it will suffice to say that he 
must have at once taken in hand his History of the 
-War ; that the first (lost) draft was written in Aramaic 
for the benefit of the natives of Upper Syria (B. i. 3) ; 
that, being penned in Vespasian’s former palace by 
his pensioner, it was probably of the nature of a 
manifesto “inspired” by his imperial patrons, and 
intended as a warning to the East of the futility of 
further opposition ; that the second, doubtless fuller, 
edition in Greek was composed with the aid of literary 
assistants (Ap. i. 50) and appeared towards the end of 
Vespasian’s reign, between a.p. 75 and 79. 

Some sixteen years elapsed before the appearance 
of his next work, the Antiquities, in a.p. 93-94. The 
interval must have been spent in collecting materials 
for this magnum opus. But another cause may have 
contributed to this long break in his literary output. 
Domitian was the enemy of literature and the position 
of historians in particular was precarious ; writers 
such as Tacitus, Pliny, and Juvenal preferred to 
remain silent throughout his reign. Deprived of his 
imperial patrons, Josephus now found another in a 
certain Epaphroditus, who is probably to be identified 
with a grammarian, possessor of a large library and 
writer on Homer. To him Josephus dedicates all 
his later works. 

At the close of the Antiquities (xx. 267 f.) the author 
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tells us of two further literary projects: (1) a sum- 
mary sketch of the war and the after-history of his 
nation; (2) “a work in four books concerning God 
and His being, and concerning the Laws, why some 
things are permitted to us by them and others are 
forbidden.” Neither work apparently was ever 
published; but the second, “On Customs and 
Causes,” as he elsewhere calls it, had, as may be 
inferred from the mention of four books and scattered 
allusions in the Antiquities to its contents, taken 
shape in his mind and been partly drafted. The 
attribution to Josephus by Eusebius (H.E. iii. 10) 
and others of the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees 
is erroneous. 


Tue Minor Works 


The two minor works contained in this volume are, 
at least in their present form, the latest of our 
author’s writings. The translator has here abandoned 
chronological order ; but it is perhaps appropriate to 
place the Autobiography in the forefront. More- 
over, the question of its date has recently been 
re-opened and Laqueur’s theory, mentioned below, 
would, if sound, justify the position of priority 
assigned to it. The second of the minor works is 
conveniently grouped with the first. 

These two works were issued in old age, when the 
author was upwards of 63, early in the second century 
under the Emperor Trajan. The Life is brought 
down to the second century by the allusion (§ 359 f.) 
to the appearance of a rival history of the War 
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after the death of Agrippa II, which, we are told, 
occurred in a.p. 100. The Contra Apionem is in any 
case later than 94, the date of the Antiquities, to 
which reference is made (i. 1, 54; ii. 287). But this 
work also contains an allusion (i. 46 ff.) to rival 
historians of the War, and, although no names are 
here mentioned, the person principally attacked is 
doubtless the same Justus who is named in the Life. 
The Contra Apionem may therefore likewise be 
_ assigned to the beginning of the second century. 

The two treatises form a strange contrast ; we see 
our author at his worst and at his best. Both are 
controversial, one being an apologia pro vita, the other 
pro gente sua. But in style, arrangement, and treat- 
ment they are so different that one would hardly 
suppose them to be contemporary productions from 
the same pen. 

Vita—The Life is an appendix to the Antiquities, 
and to a second or later edition of the Antiquities. It 
did not appear in the first edition. This is the 
natural inference from the concluding paragraphs 
of Ant. xx. The larger work has two endings. In 
the first the author writes (§ 259): “‘ Here I will end 
my Archaeology,’ and then, after some recapitulation 
and self-advertisement, he proceeds (266): ‘ But 
perhaps it will not be taken amiss if I append a brief 
statement about my family and career while persons 
still survive either to refute or to corroborate what 
Isay.”’ Then comes the second conclusion, beginning 
(267): “ But here I will close the Archaeology ;”’ and 
the precise date of writing follows, ‘“‘ the 13th year 
of Domitian and the 56th year of his own age,” that 
is, A.D. 93-94. The Life, however, mentioned in the 
previous section, as already stated, did not appear 
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until after 100. Clearly we have here two perora- 
tions ; but the author has reversed the order usual 
in prefaces to separate editions of modern works. 
The original ending has been allowed to stand, but 
he has prefixed to it the conclusion of his second 
edition, leading up to his new matter, the Auto- 
biography. 

The event which occasioned this appendix was the 
publication of a rival history of the Jewish War by a 
compatriot, Justus of Tiberias, who accused Josephus 
of causing his native city (Tiberias) to revolt from 
Rome (§ 336 ff.). The damaging criticisms of Justus 
were calculated to endanger, not only the sale of 
Josephus’s works, but even his secure position at 
Rome. They called for an immediate rejoinder. 
The Life, then, by no means answers to its name ; 
it is not a complete biography. The bulk of it is the 
author’s defence of his conduct during the half-year 
of his command in Galilee before the siege of 
Jotapata. To this, brief sketches of his youth in 
Palestine and his later years in Rome have been 
added as prologue and epilogue. The work, in 
which the author indulges his vanity to the full, is, 
alike in matter and in manner, the least satisfactory 
of his writings. The weakness of his boasted 
strategy is on a par with the crudity of the style. 

A theory has recently been propounded which would 
go far to explain the latter defect. Herr Laqueur 
maintains that the kernel of the Vita is not among 
the latest, but the very earliest work of our author, 
written at the age, not of 65, but of 30. In his 
opinion, it is an official report of his conduct of affairs 
in Galilee, drafted, before the siege of Jotapata, for 
submission to the Jerusalem authorities. It is his 
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defence against the charge brought against him by 
John of Gischala and others of aiming at a rvpavvis. 
This theory is based partly on the disproportionate 
space devoted to the Galilaean period, partly on a 
comparison of the parallel accounts in the Life and 
in the War in the few passages where they overlap. 
Laqueur attempts to prove that the Life presents the 
older and more trustworthy account. This unliterary 
report, of which no use was made at the time, was in 
after life utilized to meet the attack of Justus, and, 
with a little revision, worked up into an auto- 
biography. It is an attractive theory. That Josephus 
should have kept some contemporary record of his 
period of office appears not improbable. If Laqueur 
were right, we should have an interesting relic of our 
author’s style of composition before he came under 
the influence of his literary friends in Rome. If, as 
appears probable, the whole work is really late, the 
lack of literary finish must be due to hasty production, 
unaided by his former assistants (cf. Ap. i. 50). 
The theory seems, in fact, to break down owing to the 
numerous links of style which connect the Life as a 
whole with the last book of the Antiquities, suggesting 
contemporaneous or nearly contemporaneous com- 
position. Laqueur’s thesis, in that case, is only 
tenable on the supposition that the youthful 
“report” was written in Aramaic. 

Phrases which are peculiar to the alleged “ early” 
portions of the Life and to Ant. xx. are: PéBos ore mérpros 
V. 22, 148 (ep. 122), A. xx. 473 Kardyvwow pépey ru. V. 93, 
A, xx. 83; rapaxas (-yv) karacré\kew V. 103, 244, 369, A. xx. 
174; cs eldov els ofov kax@v iKovor uéyedos V. 170, A. xx. 123. 
Among other words and phrases peculiar to the two books 
are: ov« (ovdév) dmodéovca (dxpo)ré\ews “as large as” V. 


246, A. xx. 130, drocroAy, did pirlas adixéoOat, ropov cwrnplas 
eipécda V. 14, A. xx. 54, mpooraclay moreverdar V. 115, 393, 
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A. xx. 238, cuvavarelOew V. 424, A. xx. 35, cvvédpiov Kabifew 
V. 236, 368, A. xx. 200, rdéiv éricrohGy muoreveav V. 356, 
ARXX Loss 


Contra Apionem.—As a set-off to the Life, the 
treatise Contra Apionem, in two books, is the most 
attractive of our author’s works ; exhibiting a well 
designed plan, great literary skill, an intimate 
acquaintance with Greek philosophy and poetry, 
together with a sincere and impassioned zeal for his 
country’s religion. The title (not the author’s) is not 
very happily chosen; Apion being merely one 
representative of Israel’s enemies. Older titles were 
“On the antiquity of the Jews” (not sufficiently 
distinctive) and “ Against the Greeks.” Designed 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities and a refuta- 
tion of current prejudices, the work contains an 
apology for Judaism with a demonstration of the 
antiquity of the race. It gives an interesting insight 
into the anti-Semitism of the first century. The 
writer challenges the extreme antiquity claimed by 
the Greeks; accounts for their silence on Jewish 
history ; marshals an array of evidence (Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Babylonian, and Greek) for the antiquity 
of his own nation ; successfully rebuts the malignant 
and absurd fictions of the anti-Semites; and con- 
cludes with a glowing defence of the lawgiver and 
his code, his lofty conception of God being contrasted 
with the immoral ideas current among the Greeks. 
Numerous quotations from lost writings give this 
work a special value. 
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MSS. aND OTHER ANCIENT AUTHORITIES FOR THE 
GREEK TExT 


(a) For the Life :— 


P Codex Palatinus (Vaticanus) Graecus 14, cent 
ix, OVX, 
R Codex Regius (Parisinus) Gr. 1423, cent. xiv. 
A Codex Ambrosianus (Mediolanensis) F. 128, 
cent. xi. 
M Codex Mediceo-Laurentianus, plut. lxix., cod 
10, cent. xv. 
W Codex Vaticanus Gr. 984, a.p. 1354. 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 10) quotes §§ 361-364; 
we have also occasional excerpts made in the 
Byzantine era. 


The mss. may be roughly divided into two groups 
P(R) and (A)MW, in which R and A are inconstant 
members. A as arule sides with MW ; R frequently 
joins that group or stands alone. Of the two modern 
editors, Niese bases his text mainly on the oldest s., 
P; Naber puts greater faith in the readings of the 
group AMW. 

All textual critics of Josephus must gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Niese and their 
dependence upon the evidence collected in his 
edition. Yet one may respectfully question whether 
he has established a definitive text. As Naber has 
remarked, he seems to have somewhat overrated the 
value of a single ill-written Ms., and the true text or the 
nearest approximation to it is sometimes relegated to 
his apparatus criticus. The difficulties which confront 
the editor of Josephus arise from a comparative 
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paucity of ancient mss., the inconstancy of some 
mss., which renders grouping uncertain, and the fact 
that corruption has often affected the text of all. 
Each variant has to be considered on its merits ; 
and there is considerable scope for conjectural 
emendation, on which many eminent scholars have 
exercised their ingenuity. If Niese over-estimated 
the value of P, Naber seems to have relied too 
exclusively on AMW. Speaking generally, the 
present writer ventures to think that the true text 
in this book is as a rule to be looked for in P, R, or A; 
the combination PRA is rarely in error. MW in 
numerous passages present a manifestly inferior and 
“doctored”’ text; yet elsewhere, especially if 
supported by P, their evidence cannot be neglected. 
The text printed below, while based on the labours 
of Niese and Naber, is the outcome of a careful and 
independent investigation of the ms. evidence in all 
cases. 


(6) For the Contra Apionem :— 


Here we are dependent on a solitary imperfect 
MS. Viz. 


L Codex Laurentianus plut. lxix. 22, cent. xi, 


of which all other extant mss. appear to be copies. 
For the long lacuna common to all the mss. (Book II 
§§ 52-113) we are compelled to have recourse to the 
old Latin version made by order of Cassiodorus, the 
minister of Theodoric (ed. C. Boysen in the Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Eccles. Lat. vol. xxxvii., 1898). 
Here the restoration of the underlying Greek, which 
the Latin translator has not always understood, is a 
difficult task. Numerous valuable quotations are 
made by Eusebius. The text seems to have passed 
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through various stages of corruption, which began 
even before his time, and glosses have occasionally 
crept into the text of cod. L. In Niese’s judgement 
the relative value of our authorities is (1) Eusebius, 
(2) the Latin version, (3) cod. L. The editio princeps 
of the Greek text (Basel, 1544) is of first-rate import- 
ance and seems to be derived in part from some 
ms. unknown to Niese. 


Recent Epitions oF THE GREEK TEXT 


B. Niese. Ldztio major (with full apparatus criticus), 
6 vols. Berlin, 1887-1889. 

B. Niese. Editio minor (text only), 6 vols., Berlin, 
1888-1895. 

S. A. Naber (text, based on Bekker’s edition, with 
useful concise adnotatio critica), 6 vols., Teubner 
series, Leipzig, 1888-1896. 


Otuer Works 


For the Life the reader may consult, with dis- 
crimination, the suggestive but speculative work of 
Richard Laqueur, Der jiidische Historiker Flavius 
Josephus (ein biographischer Versuch auf neuer quellen- 
kritischer Grundlage), Giessen, 1920. 

For the Contra Apionem there is a full commentary 
by J. G. Miller (Basel, 1877) and a French translation, 
with valuable notes by the editor, in Huvres completes 
de Flav. Joséphe traduites en Frangais sous la direction 
de Théodore Reinach, tome vii. fasc. 1 (Paris, 1902). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A, = Antiquitates Judaicae. 

Ap.= Contra Aptonem. 

B.=Bellum Judaicum. 

V.=Vita. 

conj.= conjectural emendation. 

ed. pr.=editio princeps (Basel, 1544). 

Eus. (H. E. ; P. E.) = Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica ; 
Praeparatio Evangelica). 

ins.=inserted by. om. = omit. 


Conjectural insertions in the Greek text are 
indicated by angular brackets, <>; doubtful ms. read- 
ings and apparent glosses by square brackets, [ ]. 

The smaller sections introduced by Niese are 
shown in the left margin of the Greek text. Refer- 
ences throughout are to these sections. The chapter- 
division of earlier editions is indicated on both pages 
(Greek and English). 

Alii laborauerunt ; and the present translator here 
gratefully acknowledges his constant indebtedness 
to the work of numerous scholars of various nation- 
alities, notably Benedict Niese, Théodore Reinach, 
and (for the Life and the War) Robert Traill. The 
older translation of William Whiston has also been 
occasionally consulted. 

He further desires to acknowledge the kind per- 
mission of the editors and publishers of Judaism and 
the Beginnings of Christianity (Routledge) to use for 
this Introduction portions of a lecture included in 
that volume, which he delivered at Jews’ College, 
London, in 1923. 
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LIFE OF JOSEPHUS 


JOSHWOY BIOS 


1 (1) ’Epot 6€ yévos €otiv od« donpov, add’ é& 
tepéwv dvwhev KataBeBynkds. womep 8 7 Tap’ 
Exdatows aAAn Tis EoTW evyevelas UTOOEats, OUTWS 
Tap nuiv % THs tepwovvyns peTovaia TeEKp7ApLoV 

2éoTw yevouvs Aapmpdryntos. epwot 8 ov pdvov 
e& icpéwv early To yevos, aAda Kal €x THs mpwTHS 
edyepi0os TOV eikoourecodpuy, ToAXn be Kay 
Toure) Siapopa, Kal Tov év Tavry de dvrAdv é ex THs 
dpiorns. md pxw é kat tot BaowWuKod yevous 
d.mr0 THs pT pos: ot _vap “Acapwvatou trates, av 
éyyovos eKkelwn, Tod ebvovs udv emt prjKvoTov 

3 xpovov TIpxreparevoay Kal cBacthevoar. Ep@ oé 
THVv dLadoxyVv. Oo mpomammos p@v Lipwv 6 
VeAdos emucaAovpLevos * obTos €yeveo Kal? ov 
Kalpov Npxeeparevoev Uipeovos apxyvepews oO mats, 
Os mp@Tos apxvepewv “Ypkavos dvopaabn. ye- 

4 vovrat dé TO PeMg Lipove matdes evvéa Tov- 
To €oTlv Mar6ias 0 “Hoatov® Acyopevos. otros 
nydyero Tpos ydpov Ouyarépa "lwvaov a apxrepews, 
ToO mpwrov ex TOV "Acapwvatov maidwy yévous 

1 § 7 Niese: 5% (52) mss. 
2 v.ll. Hdirlov, "HdXov. 
@ 4,e. that of Jehoiarib (1 Chron. xxiv. 7). In A. vii. 366 
Jos. states that the division of the priests into twenty-four 
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(1) My family is no ignoble one, tracing its descent Pedigree. 


far back to priestly ancestors. Different races 
base their claim to nobility on various grounds ; 
with us a connexion with the priesthood is the hall- 
mark of an illustrious line. Not only, however, were 
my ancestors priests, but they belonged to the first 
of the twenty-four courses *—a peculiar distinction 
—and to the most eminent of its constituent clans. 
Moreover, on my mother’s side I am of royal blood ; 
for the posterity of Asamonaeus,’ from whom she 
sprang, for a very considerable period were kings, 
as well as high-priests, of our nation. I will give 
the pedigree. My great-grandfather’s grandfather 
was Simon surnamed Psellus.© He was a con- 
temporary of the high-priest Hyrcanus, the first 
of the name to hold that office, previously held 
by his father Simon. Simon “the stammerer”’ 
had nine children, one of whom, Matthias, known 
as the son of Ephaeus, married the daughter of 
Jonathan the high-priest, who was the first of the 
line of Asamonaeus to attain to the high-priesthood,4 
‘* families ’? continued to his day. On the contrary Ap. ii. 
108 (extant only in the Latin version) speaks of four courses 
(tribus) only. 

> The Hasmonaeans or Maccabees, called after an 


eponymous hero Hashmon. 
¢ 4,¢. ‘* The Stammerer.” 41 Mace. x. 21. 


c. 153 B.C 
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dpxreparevoavros, Too ddeApob Dipwvos TapYX- 
vepéws* Kab yiverat mais avT@ Mar6cas 6 Kupros 
emuxdnbeis, dpxovros “Ypxavod TOV mp@rov évt- 

5 auTov. Tovrou yiverae | “‘Téonros evat@ €Ter THs 
“ArefarSpas apyAs, Kal ’Lwornrrou Mar6ias Baov- 
Aevovtos "ApyeAdouv 7d déxarov, Marfia dé eyw 
TS mpatw tHS Tatov Kaicapos ryeuovias. epmot 
dé matdés elou tpeis, “Ypxavos pwéev 6 mpeoBvtaros 
éreu TeTapTw THs Oveoracvavod Kaicapos iyepo- 
vias, €Bdduw dé “lotoros, evarw dé *Aypimmas. 

6 THY ev odv TOD yévous Hudv Siadoxyv, Ws ev Tats 
Snpocias SéATows dvayeypappevnv ebdpov, ovTws 
mapatiOeuar, Tots duaBdAAew uds mreipwevous 
xalpew ppdcas. 

Tl? ) ‘O Tarp dé pov MarOias od dia peovny THY 
edyéveray errionjos 7v, GAA mA€ov Sua TH Sucao- 
ovvny emyvetro, yvopyLesraros Ov ev TH peylorn 

8mdAew THY Tap’ Hiv Tots ‘Tepocodupuirats. | eya 
dé oupmraidevopevos adeAPS Marbia Tovvoua, 
yeyover yap for yvnovos €€ appotv TaVv yovewy, 
els peyddny Tawelas mpovKoTTOV emidoow, pray 

9 Te Kal ouveces SOK@V Svadéper. eTL & avrimaus 
ov mept Tecoapeakadéxarov € ETOS O.d, TO prroypay- 

Ud 
pearov bro mavT@V emyvovpmny, ovveovTwny del TOV 
dipxvepewv Kal Trav Tijs Toews TpwTwY bmrép Tod 
Trop: €o0 mepl TOV Voptweny ducpyBéorepov Tb 
10 yvavau. _Tept exaidera, d€ ern yevomevos €Bov- 
An Ony Tov map. nutv atpécewr epee piv AaBeiv- 
Tpeis 8° etolv abrat, Paprcaior pev ) ™mpwrTn Kal 
Laddovratwv 1 Sevrépa, Tpitn © "Eoonvéy, Kabas 
TodAdicus elrrojuev ovTws yap wouny atpricecbat 
1177 apioryy, «i mécas Kataudboyuw. oxdnpayw- 
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and brother of Simon who also held that office. 
Matthias, in the first year of the reign of Hyrcanus, «. 185 n.0. 
had a son Matthias, surnamed Curtus*; who, in 
the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra, begot «70 x.c. 
Joseph, and he, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Archelaus, Matthias, to whom I was born in the«. a». 6. 
year in which Gaius Caesar became Emperor. I 4». 87-8. 
have three sons: Hyrcanus, the eldest, born in the 
fourth, Justus in the seventh, and Agrippa in the © 4.p. 78-78. 
ninth year of the reign of Vespasian Caesar. With 
such a pedigree, which I cite as I find it recorded 
in the public registers, I can take leave of the would- 
be detractors of my family. 

(2) Distinguished as he was by his noble birth, Education. 
my father Matthias was even more esteemed for 
his upright character, being among the most notable 
men in Jerusalem, our greatest city. Brought up 
with Matthias, my own brother by both parents, 
I made great progress in my education, gaining a 
reputation for ah excellent memory and understand- 
ing. While still a mere boy, about fourteen years «.p. 51-2. 
old, I won universal applause for my love of letters ; 
insomuch that the chief priests and the leading men 
of the city used constantly to come to me for precise 
information on some particular in our ordinances. 
At about the age of sixteen I determined to gain 4-». 58-4. 
personal experience of the several sects into which 
our nation is divided. These, as I have frequently 
mentioned,® are three in number—the first that of 
the Pharisees, the second that of the Sadducees, 
and the third that of the Essenes. I thought that, 
after a thorough investigation, I should be in a 
position to select the best. So I submitted myself 


¢ “Wump-back.”  ® See B. ii. 119; A. xiii. 171, xviii. 11. 
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JOSEPHUS 


yhoas obv ewavrov Kal moAAd Tovnfels Tas Tpets 
dufAOov: Kal pondé tiv evredOev eurrerpiav ixavynv 
€“avtT@ vopicas elvat, muOdopevds twa Bavvodv 
évopa Kata TIV epynutav SiarpiBew, €oOATL wev azo 
dévdpwv xpwpevov, tpodjv Se TH abropdrws 
Pvoperny mpoopepoievor, duyp@ dé vdate ray 
Teepav Kal tH viKTa moAAdKis Aovdpevov qT pos 

12 dyvetav, Cnreris evevouny avrod. Kat dvarpixpbas 
map avrT@ evuauTovs Tpeis Kal THY emiBupiiay 
Tedewwoas eis THY moAw tréoTtpedov. evveakat- 
déxarov 8° eros éxwv hp&dunv [re] modAiredveoOau 
TH Papioatey aipecer KaTakoAovbav, 7) mapa- 
mAnows €ort TH Tap’ “EMnou Urwuc Aeyonern. 

13 (3) Mer’ eltkoorov d€ Kat €xrov eviauTov els 
‘Papnv pou ovverecev avaBhvar dia THY AcxOnoo- 
pevny airiav. Kal” év xpdvov OFAAE Tijs “Tovdaias 
emeTpomevev, lepets Twas ovv7Gets epol Kadods 
Kayabovs dud. puxpav Kal TH TvxXocaY aiTiav 
djoas eis tiv “Popynv erepipe, Adyov bdeEovras 

147@ Kaioaps. ofs ey mopov etpécbar Bovrdpevos 
owrTnpias, pddvora dé muOdmevos OTe Kalmep ev 
Kakots ovtes ovK émeAdBovTo THs els TO Belov 
evoeBelas, Suatpédowro dé avKois Kal Kapvots, 
aducopny els THY ‘Pwpnv modAdAa Kwédvvevoas Kara 

15 OdAacoav. Bamrricbevtos yap udv tod mAotov 
Kata pécov tov *Adpiav, mept é€axootovs Tov 
apiOuov ovres 8° GAns THs vuKTos evn€dpeBa, Kal 
Tept apxyouernv epav emipavevtos Huiv Kara 
Beod mpovouay Kupyvaixod motov, pldcavres TOUS 
dAAous eyed TE Kal TwWeEs ETEpOL TEpl dySojKoVTA 
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to hard training and laborious exercises and passed 
through the three courses. Not content, however, 
with the experience thus gained, on hearing of one 
named Bannus, who dwelt in the wilderness, wearing 
only such clothing as trees provided,* feeding on 
such things as grew of themselves, and using frequent 
ablutions of cold water, by day and night, for purity’s 
sake, I became his devoted disciple. With him I 
lived for three years and, having accomplished my 
purpose, returned to the city. Being now in my 0. 56-7. 
nineteenth year I began to govern my life by the 
rules of the Pharisees, a sect having points of re- 
semblance to that which the Greeks call the Stoic 
school. 

(3) Soon after I had completed my twenty-sixth AS 
year it fell to my lot to go up to Rome for the reason ¢. 4.0, 61. 
which I will proceed to relate. At the time when 
Felix was procurator of Judaea, certain priests of my 
acquaintance, very excellent men, were on a slight 
and trifling charge sent by him in bonds to Rome 
to render an account to Caesar.?_ I was anxious to 
discover some means of delivering these men, more 
especially as I learnt that, even in affliction, they 
had not forgotten the pious practices of religion, 
and supported themselves on figs and nuts. I 
reached Rome after being in great jeopardy at sea. 
For our ship foundered in the midst of the sea of 
Adria, and our company of some six hundred souls 
had to swim all that night. About daybreak, through 
God’s good providence, we sighted a ship of Cyrene, 
and I and certain others, about eighty in all, out- 


4 Made of leaves or, perhaps, bark. > Nero. 
¢ To avoid eating eldwAddura, z.e. meat left over from 
heathen sacrifices ; ¢f. 1 Cor. viii. 
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16 ovpmavres aveanpOynpev ets 7} mAotov. Svacwbets 
S eis civ Aucadpyeav, jv IloridAovs *Iradot 
Kadodow, dia ptAtas dpucopny "AditUpw, py.o- 
Adyos S aa obros pdduora TO Nepwve Karabvpiios, 
*Tovdatos To yevos, Kat Ou avroo Tlomatq* TH TOO 
Katioapos yuvarkt yreoprabels Tpovod ws TA4XLOTa 
mapakadéoas avrnv Tovs tepets AVOFvaL. peydhav 
Sé Swpedv mpos TH evepyecia Ta’Tn TYXaVY Tapa 
ths Lommaias dméoTpepov emt THY oiketav. 

17 (4) KaradapBdves 8 757 vewrTepLopav dpxas Kat 
moAAovs emt TH ‘Popatwy dmoardcet peya ppo- 
vodvras. KaraoTéAdew obv ereipwunv Tovs aTa- 
o1wdeis Kal peravoely emeBov, momnoapevovs mpo 
ddbarudv mpos ots toAeuyjoovow, ote ‘Pwpaiwv 
ov KaT éeumepiay ovov TodemiKivy GAAG Kal Kat 

18 edrvyiav eAarTobyrat, Kal p71) TpoTETOs Kal TavTda- 
Tacw avonrws marplot Kal yeveats Kal odiow 
atrots Tov mepl TOY eoxydTwy KaKOv Kivduvov 

ig énayew. tadra 8 edeyov Kal Auapds evexetwnv 
amoTtpéTmwv, SvoTvxéoTatov nuty Tod moAduov TO 
tédos yevijcecPar mpoopwpevos. od¥ pry €rrevoa: 
TOAD yap 7) TOV amovonlévtwy emekpaTnoev pavia. 

20. (5) Acioas otv pr) Tatra ovvexyds AEJywv dia 
tcous adixotunv Kat drrorbias ws Ta TOV TOAEpLwvY 
ppovav kat Kw8vvevow And bets om adr ay ay 
awpeO vat, exomerns 70 THs. “Avrevias, Omep 7H 

21 fpovpiov, eis Td evdoTépw lepov tmexwpynoa. pera 


1 Bekker: xd\[A]iora Mss. 
2 The mss, read IlowAla or Iloumnta ; and so below. 


« At the N.-W. corner of the temple, which it dominated ; 
so called by Herod after Mark Antony. The “castle” of 
Acts xxi. 34. 
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stripped the others and were taken on board. 
Landing safely at Dicaearchia, which the Italians call 
Puteoli, I formed a friendship with Aliturus, an actor 
who was a special favourite of Nero and of Jewish 
origin. Through him I was introduced to Poppaea, 
Caesar’s consort, and took the earliest opportunity 
of soliciting her aid to secure the liberation of 
the priests. Having, besides this favour, received 
large gifts from Poppaea, I returned to my own 
country. 

(4) There I found revolutionary movements already 
on foot and widespread elation at the prospect of 
revolt from Rome. I accordingly endeavoured to 
repress these promoters of sedition and to bring 
them over to another frame of mind. I urged them 
to picture to themselves the nation on which they 
were about to make war, and to remember that they 
were inferior to the Romans, not only in military 
skill, but in good fortune ; and I warned them not 
recklessly and with such utter madness to expose 
their country, their families and themselves to the 
direst perils. With such words I earnestly and 
insistently sought to dissuade them from their 
purpose, foreseeing that the end of the war would 
be most disastrous for us. But my efforts were 
unavailing ; the madness of these desperate men 
was far too strong for me. 

(5) I now feared that my incessant reiteration of 
this warning would bring me into odium and the 
suspicion of siding with the enemy, and that I 
should run the risk of being arrested by them and 
put to death. I therefore sought asylum in the 
inner court of the Temple ; the fortress of Antonia 4 
being already in their hands. When Menahem and 
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The eve of 
war. 
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dé TH avatpecw Mavarjov Kal trav mpwtwv Tod 
AnotpiKod otibous breEcAO@y Tob icpob maAw Tots 
apylepetow Kal Tots Tporous TOV Papioaiav 
ovvdverpiBov. poBos 8 obre per ptos cixev Typeas 
opGvras Tov pev OfjLov ev Tots omrhous, avTot o 
évres ev arrdpw Ti ToLowperv, Kal TOUS VewTEpLoTas 
mavew od duvapevor mpodHAov 8 Hiv Tob Kwdvvov 
TApeoT@Tos, ovyKkaTavevew pev avray Tats yor 
peas edeyouer, ovveBovrevomev dé pévew ep avT@v 
Kal Tovs TroNepiious émeMOovras" eav, wa Tod 
duxaiws dvraipew omda mioTw etpwrra. Tatra 
5° émpdtropev eAmilovres ovK eis waxpav Kéorwov 
peTa peyadns Suvduews avaBavra mavcew Tov 
VEWTEPLOLLOV. 

(6) “O & emeADcov Kat ovpBadeov paxn even On 
Toa TOV per avTod TecdvTwY. Kal yiverau TO 
Keoriov mratopa ovpdopa Tob ovpravros Hav 
EOvous: emypOnoav yap emi trovTw pwaddov ot Tov 
TOAELov dyamnoavres Kal vuKnoavres® Tovs ‘Po- 
juatous eis TeAos jAmvoay, Tpoayevouerns Kal 
Erépas Twos TovavTys aitias. of TAS Tepe + Tijs 
Lupias modes KaToukobvrTes Tovs map éavTois 
*lovdaious ovAdapBavovtes adv yuvaret Kal TéKvors 
avypovv, oveculay advrois aitiay émuadeiv éxovtes: 
ovTe yap emt ‘Papatev dmoordcet vewTepov Tt 
meppovriKkeaav ovUTE Tmpos avTovs éxeivous €xOpov 7) 
em(Bovdov. UkvborodAirae d€ mdvrwv daceBéorara 
kal Tapavouwtata Svempaéavro: emeAOdvrwy yap 

1 yl. dredOdvras. 2 Perhaps wxjoev should be read. 


2 Cf. B. ii. 433-448. Menahem, with some irregular 
troops, took the lead of the anti-Roman party, and was 
then murdered by a rival faction. 
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the chieftains of the band of brigands had been 
put to death? I ventured out of the Temple and once 
more consorted with the chief priests and the leading 
Pharisees. We were, however, in a state of great 
alarm ; we saw the populace in arms and were at a 
loss what to do ourselves, being powerless to check 
the revolutionaries. In such obvious and imminent 
peril we professed to concur in their views, but 
suggested that they should make no move and leave 
the enemy alone if he advanced,” in order to gain the 
credit of resorting to arms only in just self-defence. 
In so doing we had hopes that ere long Cestius¢ would 
come up with a large army and quell the revolution. 

(6) He came indeed, but in the engagement which 
ensued was defeated with great loss.4 This reverse Defeat of 
of Cestius proved disastrous to our whole nation ; esc 
for those who were bent on war were thereby still 
more elated and, having once defeated the Romans, 
hoped to continue victorious to the end. To add 
to this, they had a further ground for hostility. 

The inhabitants of the surrounding cities of Syria 
proceeded to lay hands on and kill, with their wives Massacres 
and children, the Jewish residents among them, %oa¥S? ,. 
without the slightest ground of complaint ; for they Syv 
had neither entertained any idea of revolt from 

Rome nor harboured any enmity or designs against 

the Syrians. The most outrageous and criminal 

action of all was that perpetrated by the natives of 
Scythopolis.¢ Being attacked by hostile Jews from 

> Text and meaning uncertain; perhaps “allow the 
enemy to retire.” A Roman garrison was besieged in 
Jerusalem, forced to capitulate, and then treacherously 
murdered: B. ii. 449 ff. 

* Governor of Syria. 4 B. ii. 499 ff. 
¢ Bethshan (of the Old Testament), mod. Beisan. 
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adrots *lovdaiwy e&wlev Tone pLteoV Tovs Tap’ 
avTots "Tovdatous eBidcavro KaTa TOV opopthay 
omha AaBeiv, dmep éorly jpiv abeperov, Kal pet 
éxeivwv ovpBadovres expdtycav TOV ere vray" 
émrewd1) S evixnoay exhabopevor Tis ™pos Tovs 
evoikous Kal ouppdxous moTEews mavras avTovs 

27 Suexpnoavro Todds pupeadas évTas. Opovo. oe 
emralov Kal ot Ty Aapacnor ’Tovdatou KATOLKODYTES - 
GAA mepi prev ToUTwY axpiBéoTepov ev Tats mept 
Tob “lovdaixod troAduov BiBAots dednAedKapsev vov 
oy adT&v émepvioOnv BovAdcpevos Tapaor hoa Tots 

i / > 

dvaywosoKovow OTe ov mpoaipeats eyévero Too 
moA€uov mpos ‘Pwyaiovs *lovdatous, aAAd TO 7A€ov 
avayKn. 


23 (7) Nuxnbevros odv, ws efapev, Tob Keoriov, 
Tov ‘lepocoduput@v of mp@rot Oeacdpevor Tods prev 
Anotas dpa Tots vewreptotais evmopoupevous 
STrAwy, Seiaavtes 8° adrol pur) dvoTAo. KabeoTnKOTES 
bmroxelptor yeveovrar Tots €xOpots, 6 Kal pera, TadTO, 
ovveBn, Kal mu0dpevoe TI Daddaiav ovmw macay 
‘Pepatev dpeordvas, pepos 8 adris TpepLety ETL, 

29 Tepmrovow ee Kal Svo dddAous Tov tepéow kahovs 
Kayabods dvdpas, "lwalapov' kat *lovdav, mei- 
govtas Tovs Tmovmpovs Kkatabécbar Ta Oma Kal 
dvddEovras as €oTw dpe wov Tots Kpartorous Tob 
eOvous avira, Thpetoban. eyvwaro d¢ TovToLs det 
pev exXew Td oma mos TO péAAov erowwa, meEpt- 
peevewv d€ Ti it mpdgovow ‘Peopator pabeiv. 

30 (8) AaBav obv eya tas broOjKas tavtas ad- 


1 yl. laégapov. 
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another quarter, they compelled their own Jewish 
residents to bear arms against their compatriots, 
which we are forbidden to do, and with their 
assistance engaged and defeated the invaders; and 
then, after the victory, with no thought of the 
allegiance due to fellow-citizens and confederates, 
put them all, to the number of many thousands, to 
the sword. The Jewish residents in Damascus met 
with a similar fate. I have given a more detailed 
account of these incidents in my volumes on the 
Jewish War;? and I merely allude to them here 
from a desire to convince my readers that the war 
with the Romans was due not so much to the 
deliberate choice of the Jews as to necessity. 


(7) After the defeat of Cestius, already mentioned, mission of 

the leading men in Jerusalem, observing that the Josephus 
brigands and revolutionaries were well provided : 
with arms, feared that, being without weapons them- 
selves, they might be left at the mercy of their 
adversaries, as in fact eventually happened. Being 
informed, moreover, that the whole of Galilee had 
not yet revolted from Rome, and that a portion of 
it was still tranquil, they dispatched me with two 
other priests, Joazar and Judas, men of excellent 
character, to induce the disaffected to lay down 
their arms and to impress upon them the desirability 
of reserving these for the picked men of the nation. 
The latter, such was the policy determined on, were 
to have their weapons constantly in readiness for 
future contingencies, but should wait and see what 
action the Romans would take. 

(8) With these instructions I came into Galilee. 


@ B. ii. 466 ff., 559 ff. For the phraseology cf. Ap. ii. 287. 
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uc pL eis THY Tadcdacav. Kal Lempuptras peev ovK 
ev oAlyw mept THs mat pidos ayave kaleor@ras 
<b pov, Svapmdcau KEK puROT@V adriy TOV DadAatev 
dud, TH TpOs ‘Papatovs éxceivoov guriav Kal OTt 
Keoriy Tarr TO Tis Luptas TyeHovevovTe Se€udy 
31 TE Kal niorw TpoTelveLay aAAG Tovrous pe eye 
mdyras’ dmipAaga Too poBov, meloas vmép avTav 
Ta TAnOn Kal émutperpas dodKes Gedover Svarrep- 
meobae mpos® tovs ev Awpous olxelous Spunpevovtas 
Keoriw: Ta b€ A@pa mods eo Tis Dowirys. 
TOUS eV TuBepuddr dé KaTouKkobyras edpov éd’ dda 
KexwopnKoras 70y dv atriay TovavTyy. 
32 (9) Urdoeus Tpets qoov Kata Thy mod, pia pwev 
avopav evoxn Lover, TIPXE om adris “TovAvos Kazred- 
33 Aos. obdrTos o7) Kal ot ov ait& mavres, “Hpwdns 
6 Mapod Kat ‘Hpwdns 6 Tob Tapddov Kat Kopupos 
6 Tod Kopibod: Kptomos yap ddeddos avrod, TOO 
pueyaAov Baotréws yevomevos more emapxos, év Tats 
(Siaus KTNTEOW eryxavev mépay TOO ‘Topdavov" 
34 mavres ovv ot TpoEtpnpLevoe Kara TOV Kaupov €xetvov 
eupevew ovveBovrevov TH mpds tods ‘Pwpuaious 
Kal tov Baotréa miorer. TH yowun 8 od ovv- 
NpecKeTo Iléoros Tapayopevos® b170 “lovorou Too 
35 Taudds* Kal yap ay poet TwWS eT YLaV TS. 7 Sevtépa 
be otdow &€ donpordrwy ouveaTnKvta ToAepetv 
36 expwev. “lodoros 8° 6 ILtorov mats, 6 THs TpiTys 
jeepidos m™pOTOos, dmexpivero peev evdord.lew ™mpos 
TOV TOAEuoV, vewrepav d° éreOvper mpayparwv, éx 
Tis petaPoAts oidjevos Svvapw EavT® TeEpt- 
37 moujcew. mapeAOdv obv eis pécovs SiSdoKew 


1 ravrds conj. Niese. * So the editio princeps: Mss, did. 
3 Dindorf: mrapayevduevos Mss. 
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I found the inhabitants of Sepphoris in great distress Condition 
concerning their native place, which the Galilaeans oie: 
had decided to pillage because of their leanings Ae 
towards the Romans and the overtures of loyalty oir) 
and allegiance which they had made to Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria. I, however, entirely 
allayed their fears, by exerting my influence with 

the populace on their behalf, and by the per- 
mission which I gave them to communicate as 

freely as they chose with their fellow-citizens, who 

were held as hostages to Cestius at Dora, a city of 
Phoenicia. 

The inhabitants of Tiberias, on the other hand, (ii.)Tiberias: 
had, I found, already proceeded to hostilities under {etme 
the following circumstances. 

(9) There were three factions in this city. The 
first consisted of respectable citizens, headed by 
Julius Capellus. He and his associates, Herod 
son of Miarus, Herod son of Gamalus, and Compsus 
son of Compsus (I do not include his brother 
Crispus, formerly prefect under the great king,* as 
he was absent on his estates beyond Jordan) were 
at that time unanimous in recommending the city 
to continue its allegiance to the Romans and the 
king. These views were not shared by Pistus, 
who, besides the malign influence of his son Justus, 
had a strain of madness in his nature. The second 
faction, composed of the most insignificant persons, 
was bent on war. Justus, son of Pistus, the ring- 
leader of the third party, while feigning hesitation 
on the subject of hostilities, was really eager for 
revolution, reckoning that a change of government 
would bring him into power. So he came forward 


* Herod Agrippa I. > Agrippa II. 
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éretparo TO mAHOos ws 1) modus del Tis Dadwratas 
dipfevev € emt ye TOV “Hpddou xpdvev Tod TeTpapXov 
Kal KtloTov ‘yevomevov, PBovdrnbévros adrob tH 
Lemdwpitav modrw 7H TrBepiewy braxovew, amo- 
Bareiy? S€ TO mpwreiov advrovs pndé ent rob 
Baowttéws ’Aypinma rob tratpds, Sivapetvar Sé Kal 
péxpt DrdrAukos mpoeotapevov tis “lovdaias. vov 
dé edevyev adrovs ArvynKévat TH vewrépw Swpeav 
*Aypu dobevras bio Népwvos: dpéau yap €v0ds 
ypinme s pwvos dptau yap 
Thy pev Lempwpw, emerd7) ‘Pwpatous vaijKovoer, 
THs TadwAaias, karahvOqvac d€ map adrots Thy TE 
Baorhuxny TpameCav Kal Ta apyeia. tadra Kal 
TT pos Tovrous Erepo. mona KATO. Baorréws ‘Aypiama 
éywv brép Tob Tov Shwov eis THv amdcTacw 
€peBica, mpooetiber viv elvar Karpov apayevous 
omAda Kal VadtAaiovs ovpudyous mpocAaBovtas— 
ap€ew yap atrav eKOVTODY Sud TO mpos Tovs 
empuopitas ptoos bardpyov® adbrots, ote Thy mpos 
copatous moTw SiadvAdooovow—peyay xerpi 
mpos THY UTEp adTav TYLoplav tpavéoVa. Tatra 
Aéeywv TpoeTpeysaro TO TAOS’ Hv yap ixavos 
Tpwoyeryety Kal Trav dvr iAeyovre TH Bedrion 
Tmepvetvau yonreta Kab aTrarn TH dud, Adywv. Kal 
yap ove depos Hv modelas Tijs map” "EMyow, 
‘al Dappav emexetpn ev Kal TY toropiay TOV mpay- 
pdrov TovTwy avaypddew ws TO oye TOUTy) 
mepiecdpevos THS aAnfeias. a.AAd, treph peev Tovrou 
Tob avdpos, ws pairos tov Btov é eyeveTo Kal Ws adv 
TH AdEAPH peucpod dety KaTacTpodijs aittos darpgev, 
mpoidvros Tob AdSyou Snrwoopev. TOTE d€ meicas 
6 “lototos rods modiras avadaBeiv 7a dda, ToA- 
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and endeavoured to instil into the people that their 
city had always been the capital of Galilee, at least 
under its founder, Herod the tetrarch, whose intention 
was that the city of Sepphoris should be subordinate 
to Tiberias; and that even under King Agrippa 
the elder they had not lost this primacy, which had 
continued until Felix became procurator of Judaea. 
Now, however, he continued, they had had the 
misfortune of being handed over by Nero as a 
present to Agrippa the younger; Sepphoris, by 
submission to Rome, had forthwith become the 
capital of Galilee and the seat of the royal bank 
and the archives. To these and many other dis- 
paraging remarks upon King Agrippa, calculated to 
incite the people to revolt, he added: “‘ Now is the 
time to take up arms and join hands with the 
Galilaeans. Their hatred of Sepphoris for remaining 
loyal to Rome will make them willing recruits. Now 
is your opportunity, with ample forces, for revenge.” 
This harangue had its effect on the mob; for he was 
a clever demagogue and by a charlatan’s tricks of 
oratory more than a match for opponents with 
saner counsels. Indeed he was not unversed in 
Greek culture, and presuming on these attainments 
even undertook to write a history of these events, 
hoping by his presentation of the facts to disguise 
the truth. But of this man’s general depravity and 
of the fact that to him and his brother our ruin was 
almost entirely due, I shall adduce proof in the course 
of this narrative. On this occasion Justus, having 
prevailed on the citizens to take up arms and forced 


4 Cf. §§ 88, 279, 336-367, 390-3, 410. 


1 dmoBd\\ew MSS. 2 Dindorf: vrdpxew mss. 
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Aods dé Kal pn DeAjoavras dvayKdoas, e€eAwv 
ovv méow TovTols epumiyumpnow tas Te Dadapynvav 
Kal ‘Taaqvev Kwpas, at 52) p<B6prot THS TuBepeddos 
Kal THs TOV UxvdoroAurav ys ervyxavov Keipevat. 
43 (10) Kat TBepuas bev ev Towovrous % Wy, To. mept 
L toxara de <ixe TOV TpOTTOV ToOTov. Twdvns | 6 
rod Anovet, TOV. mohur@v Twas opav dud THY 
dmooractay Thy diré ‘Pewpatev peyo. ppovobvras 
KaTéxew avTovs emerpairo Kal TH moTw HEtov 
44 SuadpvAdrrew. ov pay novv7nOn Kaitou mavu T™po- 
Oupovpmevos. Ta yap meput é0vn, Tadapnvol Kat 
TaBapnvot, Xwyavatou’ Kat Tvpror, oAAjv abpot- 
cavtes SUvayw Kal tots TvayddAous éemevomeodvtes 
AapBavovor ta Vicyada Kata Kpdtos, Kal mupmo- 
Ajoavtes eira dé Kal mpocKxatacKaibavtes els THV 
45 oixetay avélevEav. “Iwavvns dé emi tovTm Tap- 
o€vvbels omdiler mavtas Tods pet adTob Kal ovp- 
Badwy tots mpoeipynévors eOveow Kata KpdTos 
evikynoe, Ta Te Vioyada Kpelttova madw avakricas 
Telxeow vrrép aohadelas THs els VoTepov WYUpwoEV. 
46 (11) Vdpada Sé miorer tH mpos ‘Pwpatous 
evewewve Ov aitiay ToradTnv. Didummos 6 *lakelwov 
mats, emapyos 8€ Tov Bactréws ’Aypinma, owbets 
mapa ddgav eK THs ev ‘Tepoooddpous Baothuxis 
avAsjs mohopKovperns kal Svaduyeov els ETEpov 
evérece Kivduvov, wate td Mavajyov Kat tav 
47 adv abt@ XAnotdv avaipeOjvar: SvexwAvoayv Se 
BaBvrdiveot Twes ovyyevets avrod év ‘lepooo- 
Avjrous ovres mpagae rods Anotas TO Epyov. em- 
peivas obv Huepas Téccapas 6 Didim7os exel Th 
méuntn pevyer trepilerh Xpnoduevos KOLN rob tay) 
Karddnros yevéoba, Kal mapayevopevos eis Twa 
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many to do so against their will, marched out with 
all his followers and set fire to the villages, belonging 
to Gadara and Hippos, which lay on the frontiers of 
Tiberias and of the territory of Scythopolis. 

(10) Such was the position of affairs at Tiberias ; (iii.) Gis- 
at Gischala the situation was as follows. John, son “™* 
of Levi, observing that some of the citizens were 
highly elated by the revolt from Rome, tried to 
restrain them and urged them to maintain their 
allegiance. His earnest efforts, however, proved 
unavailing ; for the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states, Gadara, Gabara, Sogane and Tyre, mustered 
a large force, stormed and took Gischala, burnt and 
razed it to the ground, and returned to their homes. 
Incensed at this outrage, John armed all his followers, 
made a determined attack on the aforesaid peoples 
and defeated them. He then rebuilt Gischala on a 
grander scale than before and fortified it with walls 
as a security for the future. 

(11) Gamala remained loyal to Rome under the (v.) Gamala 
following circumstances. Philip, son of Jacimus, King cette 
Agrippa’s lieutenant, after miraculously escaping ™- 
with his life from the royal palace at Jerusalem, when 
it was besieged, was exposed to the further peril of 
being slain by Menahem and his brigands.t The 
latter were, however, prevented from accomplishing 
their purpose by some Babylonian kinsmen of Philip, 
who were then in Jerusalem. Here he remained 
for four days and on the fifth escaped, disguised by 
a wig, and reaching one of the villages under his 


@ Of. B. ii. 556 f.; 433 ff. 


1 Emended. The mss., in lieu of the two latter names, 
have Bapayavéo or the like. 
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JOSEPHUS 


Tav éavTod K@pOv Kare TOUS Opous Papaha Tob 
Ppouptov Keyevny metres mpos twas TOV dT’ 
48 avToo mpooTdcowy ws adrov dducéobar. : _ TadTa, 
8° adrov evvooupevov eprodiler TO etov emt oupL- 
dépovte> py yap Tovrov VevopLevov mdvres av 
amoAwAet. mupetod 81 KAaTAOXOVTOS avTov efat- 
dvns ypdipas éemotoAds Tots mavolv "Aypiama Kal 
Bepevircy didwow Tov efehevdépev TwWt kopilew 
49 zpos Ovapov. Hv 8 obdtos Kata TOV KaLpov eKetvov 
6 THv Bactrelay SwoiKdv, KaTaornodvrwy adrov 
Ttav Bacitléwv: adrot yap eis Bnputov adixvobyro 
50 UnavTrjcat Bovdrdpevor Keotiw. rAaBwv odv 6 
Ovapos ta Tapa Dirimrov ypdypata Kal mvO6- 
prevos adrov Siaceodobar Bapéews yveyKev, axpetos 
TO Aourov adbros vopilwy davetabat tots BactAcbow 
adikopevov To Dirimmov. mpoayaywv obv eis TO 
TAHGos Tov Tas emiaToAds KopicavTa Kal mAaoro- 
ypadiav émuxadéoas, pevoeobat te dyoas avrov 
dmayyethavro, Midurmov év rots ‘TepocodAvpous pera 
51 Tv “lovdalwy ‘Pwatous toAcuety améxrewev. 41) 
droarpepavTos 51) Tob e€eAcvOépov Didurmos azo- 
pav TY aitiay devTepov eKTE MTEL peer” emuaToAav 
maAw Tov damayyedodvra ™pos adrov Tl TO oupBe- 
52 Byxos ein TO dmoorahévre, de 6 Bpaddverev. Kat 
Tobrov d¢€ Taparyevopevov 6 Ovapos ovKopavTjaas 
dveidev. kal yap vmo Tav ev Karoapeta Lvpwy 
emipto peya ppovetv, avatpeOrnceobar pev Acyovrey 
v70 ‘Pepatey tov "Aypimmav Sua ras v bad “TovSatey 
paptupias,® AjperOar 8 & adrov tiv apyiy eK 
aowéwy dvTa: Kat yap tv opodoyoupevws 6 


1 The mss. add rij @iNlaov; probably there is a lacuna 
in the text. 
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jurisdiction on the confines of the fortress of Gamala, 
sent orders to some of those under his command to 
join him... . His designs, however, were, fortunately 
for himself, frustrated by Providence ; else he would 
undoubtedly have perished. Being seized with a 
sudden attack of fever, he wrote to the younger @ 
Agrippa and Berenice a letter which he delivered to 
one of his freedmen to convey to Varus®; Varus 
having at the time been appointed administrator of 
the realm by the king and his royal sister, who had 
gone to Berytus to wait upon Cestius. The receipt 
of Philip’s communication, acquainting him of his 
escape, caused Varus great vexation, as he supposed 
that, now that Philip had arrived, their majesties 
would have no further use for his own services. He 
accordingly brought the bearer of the letter before 
the people and accused him of forging it ; he added 
that he had mendaciously reported that Philip was 
fighting against the Romans with the Jews in 
Jerusalem, and then put the man to death. Philip, 
at a loss to explain the failure of his freedman to 
return, dispatched a second with further letters and 
to bring him word what had happened to cause the 
delay of his first courier. He, too, on his arrival was 
slain by Varus on some groundless accusation. For 
Varus had been led to entertain great expectations 
by the Syrians of Caesarea, who asserted that 
Agrippa, on the indictment of the Jews, would be 
put to death by the Romans, and that he, as of 
royal lineage, would succeed to the throne. As a 


@ Lit. ‘‘ the children,” sc. of Agrippa I., his former chief. 
> Called Noarus in B. ii. 481 ff. 


2 wapruplas cod. R: the other mss. have dpaprias, ** for the 
crimes of the Jews.” 
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JOSEPHUS 


Ovdapos BaotAuKod yevous, éyyovos Lo€pov Tob 
53 wept tov AiBavov TeTpapxobvTos. dua Toor” obv 6 
Ovapos TUPOULEVOs TAS pev emoToAas map" cavt® 
Katéoxev pnxXavaevos py) evTuxety TOS ypapupace 
tov Baca, Tas efddous- d€ mdacas eppoupets Ty) 
Suadpds Tis amaryyelreve TH Boothe’ Td TpaTToOMeva.. 
Kal 81) Xapeldpuevos Tots Karo, THY Katodpecay 
54 LUpous mohovs Tov ‘Tovdater améekrewev. €Pov- 
AjOyn Se Kat pera Tov év Baravaig Tpaxwvir dv 
dvadaBov Ta Orda emt Tovs ev "ExBardvous BaBu- 
Acwvious "Tovdaious, TaUTyV yap THY mpoonyopiav 
55 €xovaow, Oppjaa. Kadécas otv TY Kata THY 
Kavodpevav *Lovdatwy dddexa Tovs doxyswrdrous 
MpooeTaccey | avrots dpucopevous els “ExBarava 
mpos Tovs exet Karoucobvras avr Ov opopvhous 
eiretv Ott Ovapos, axovoas twas emt Baoiréa 
péedrew oppav Kal put) moredoas, méroppev Tuas 
melcovtas buds Ta O7Aa Katalécba TodTo yap 
avtt@ Texunpiov €oec0ar Kal Tod Kadds pu) To- 
56 Tedoat Tois Tept tudv rEyovow. exéAeve SE Kal 
Tovs mpwTovs adT&v avdpas éBdopyjKovTa TépTEW 
dmodoynaopevous Tepl THs emevnveypevys aitias. 
edvres odv of dwW5eKa mpds Tods ev >ExBardavois 
opopvAovs Kal KatadaBdvres adbrods pydev emt 
vewteplo@ ppovodvras Emevoav Kal Tods €Bdop7- 
57 KovrTa méptrew. ob dé pundev tmomTEevaavTes TOLOU- 
Tov otov eweAdev amroBjcecOa cEaréoretAay. KaTa- 
Baivovow 8 odrow pera TOV dHdeKa mpéoBewv eis 


¢ The highlands east of the Sea of Galilee, viz. Batanaea 
ee and the voleanic district of Trachon or Trachonitis 
Tpdxwv = ‘* rough ground’’; mod. Hl Leja), were exposed to 
Arab raiders. To protect the district, which lay on the 
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descendant of Soemus, who had been a tetrarch in 
the Lebanon district, Varus’s royal extraction was 
universally admitted. Inflated with these lofty 
ambitions Varus withheld the letters and contrived 
to prevent their perusal by the king; guards being 
posted at all the exits from the town, so that none 
should escape and report his proceedings to him. 
Moreover, to ingratiate himself with the Syrians of 
Caesarea, he put many of the Jews to death. 

He had a further scheme of uniting with the His mas- 
people of Trachonitis in Batanaea in an armed attack Bu tenen 
on the “ Babylonian Jews,” as they are called, in Jews. 
Ecbatana.* He accordingly summoned twelve of the 
most esteemed of the Caesarean Jews, and instructed 
them to proceed to Ecbatana and tell their com- 
patriots in that city that a report had reached Varus 
that they intended to march against the king; he 
did not credit this report, but had sent this embassy 
to urge them to lay down their arms; he would 
regard their compliance as proof that he was right in 
attaching no weight to the current rumours. He 
further ordered them to send seventy of their leading 
men to answer the charge which had been laid 
against them. The twelve, finding on their arrival 
at Ecbatana that their compatriots were innocent of 
any revolutionary designs, urged them to dispatch 
the seventy ; they, with no suspicion of the fate in 
store for them, sent them off and the deputies 
travelled down with the twelve envoys to Caesarea. 


direct route from Babylon to Jerusalem, Herod the Great 
settled in Batanaea a colony of Babylonian Jews under 
Zamaris, grandfather of the Philip named in the text; A. 
xvii 23 ff. Ecbatana is not the city in Media, but one of 
the forts built in this region. A different version of the 
above narrative is given in B. ii. 481 ff. 
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A / e / me e Ov NY 
riv Kavodpevay. travricas otv 6 Ovapos pera 
Fond lol \ a / / 
tis Baowtxas Suvdépuews adv tots mpéoBeow mav- 

/ 29 Ww \ > > 
Tas aTéKTewev Kal THY Topetay emt Tods ev ’ExPa- 
a £ 2A > ~ 
53 Tavots “lovdalous éroteiro. POdoas Sé Tis eK THY 
a > tal 
éPdoujkovta awleis amjyyetAev adrois, Kaxetvor 
a \ / > 

7a Orda AaBovres adv yuvagi Kal TéKVOLS eis 

/ 
Tduada To dpovpiov brexdpnoav, Karadurovtes 

nn ~ \ 
Tas Kwpas ToAAaY ayab@v mAjpes Kat Bookn- 
/ 

59 waTwv modAds pupiddas éxovcas. Didummos de 

~ \ iz \ 7 
mvOdpevos Tabra Kal adros eis Vduada ro dpovpiov 

a \ lol 
Kev. tTapayevopevov de KateBoa To mAOos, 

los \ a 

apyew avrov trapaKadobyres Kal moAcuety mpos 
Ovapov Kai rods é€v TH Katoapela Lvpovs: b1- 

/ 1 \ € A t A NE 0 / 
€déd0To' yap b70 TovTwv Tov Bacilé€a TEOvdvar. 

a ad \ ¢ / 
60 Dikiamos 8 adt&v Kareiye Tas Opydas, brrop.ypev7- 
~ ~ ? ~ 
okwv TOV Te TOD Bactréws eis adbTovds evepyeotdr, 
, 

Kal THv “Pwpatwy dSunyovpevos don Tis eoTw 1 
dvvapis, ovuudepew odK Ereyev dpacbat pds TovTOUS 
/ \ / ” ¢ \ \ / 

61 7oAepov, Kal TéAos Errevoev. 6 Sé Bacireds mvOd- 

¢ ” , \ SEEN A , 
poevos OTL Ovapos péAdreu Tovs emt THS Kaoapelas 
*Tovdaiovs adv yuvarét Kal TéKvois moAAas ovtas 
pupiddas avaipety Hucpa pd, weTamewmetar [pos |” 
? / Al M 75) 3 / ? ~ 8 10 
adrdév, Aixkovoyv Mod.ov*® répas at7® diddoxor, 
ws ev aAdows edyAdoapev. 6 d€ Diduamos Tauadra 
\ 

TO dpovpiov KaTéoyxev Kat THY mépiE ywpay mloreL 
Th mpos ‘Papaiovs épprévovoar. 


62 (12) “Emet 8 els tiv Tadatev adixcunv éya 
Kal TAOTA Tapa TOV amayyerAdvTwy ewalov, ypddw 


1 §vedéd0ro Bekker: diadédoxro and duedéxero MSS. 
2 apds is omitted by Bekker. 
3 vl. Movddior. 
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They were met by the royal troops under Varus, who 
put them all to death, including the envoys, and 
proceeded on the march against the Jews of Ec- 
batana. One of the seventy, however, escaped, and 
got ahead of him and brought the news to his country- 
men ; whereupon, seizing their arms, they withdrew 
with their wives and children to the fortress of 
Gamala, leaving their villages full of abundant 
stores and stocked with many thousand head of 
cattle. 

On hearing of this Philip also entered the fortress 
of Gamala, the people of which on his arrival 
vociferously called on him to assume the command 
and make war on Varus and the Syrians of Caesarea, 
who, according to a rumour which was afloat, had 
assassinated the king. Philip sought to restrain 
their impetuosity ; reminded them of the benefits 
which the king had conferred upon them; dilated 
on the formidable power of the Romans and the 
inexpediency of entering upon war with such an 
enemy; and in the end succeeded. The king, His super. 
meanwhile, hearing that Varus intended to massacre ***°™ 
in one day the Jewish population in Caesarea, 
numbering many thousands, including women and 
children, recalled him and sent Aequus Modius 
to take over the command, as I have elsewhere 
related. The fortress of Gamala and the surround- 
ing district were retained by Philip and thus 
preserved their allegiance to Rome. 


(12) When, on my arrival in Galilee, I was informed 
of the above position of affairs, I wrote to the San- 


* Cf. B. ii. 483, where Varus’s deposition is mentioned, but 
not the name of his successor. For the sequel see § 179 ff. 
below. 
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JOSEPHUS 


7 ouved pin Tov ‘Tepocodvpurav mept ToUTwy Kab 
TL We TPATTEW Kedevovow € epwT®. of dé mpoopetvat 
mapexdArecay Kal TOUS ovpmpeoBets, el OéXovev, 
KATAoXOVTO. mpdvovay Tmoujoacbat THS Padwdatas. 
63 ol de _oupmpéeoBets edropnoavres Today Xpnmarav 
ek TOV SiwWopevwv adbrois Sexaray, & as ovres tepets 
dgevropevas dmeAduBavov, eis TV oixetay b7r0- 
oTpedpew yhv expway- ep08 oi avrovds TpOGpetvat 
TApakaAeoavTos ews od Ta Tpdypwara KaTaory- 
64 Cwpev, meiDovrar. dpas obv per abrav amo THs 
Lempwpiray mohews els K@pnv Twa BnOuaovs 
Acyouerny, dméxovoay TiBepiddos orddva Téooapa, 
Tapaylwopar, Kat mépipas evrebdev [rovs | mpos TH 
TiBepiewy Bovdjv Kal rods mpw&rovs tod Sdi.0ov 
65 TapekdAovy adixécfar mpds pe. Kal mapayevo- 
pevwy, eAndrAVOer S€ adv adbrots Kat "lofaros, éAeyov 
bd Tob Kowod ta&v ‘lepooodAvpmitdv mpeoBeboat 
peta tovTwy memoud0at mpos atrovs, meicwy 
KabarpeDjvas TOV olkov Tov 70 ‘Hpdov TOU 
TeTpdpXou katacKevacbevra, Caiwv popdas €xovra, 
Tov VOMLWV OVUTWS TL karaokerdtew dmrayopevovT wn, 
Kal TmapeKdAovy avrovs Edy jas 4 TdxXos TovTO 
66 mparrew. emt ToNd wey obv ot mepl tov KamédAav 
Kal Tovs mposTous adray emitpémew ovK 7OedAov, 
Bralopevor & op 7EL@v ovyKkarariBevras. paver 
3 “Ingots 6 ) tod Lamia, mats, Ov Ths TOV vavTav 
Kat TOV amdpwv ordcews mpa@Tov epayuev dpar, 
mapahaBeov Twas TadAatous Kal THY macav avAny 
eumpnoas, ToAA@v oldpevos edrropyjoew e€ adris 
Xpnware, ered) Twas olKwy dpoddas KeXpvow- 
67 jeevas eldev. Kal Sujpracav mona Tapa, yrespny 
THY HETEpay mpdfavres jets yap peTa THY mpos 
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hedrin at Jerusalem and asked for instructions how 
I should proceed. They advised me to remain at 
my post and take precautions for Galilee, retaining 
my colleagues, if willing to stay. My colleagues, 
having amassed a large sum of money from the 
tithes which they accepted as their priestly due, 
decided to return home ; but, on my request, con- 
sented to stay until we had brought matters into 
order. I accordingly set out with them from head- 
quarters at Sepphoris and came to a village called 
Bethmaus, four furlongs distant from Tiberias, and 
from there sent to the council and principal men of 
that city, requesting them to come to me. On their 
arrival, Justus being among them, I told them that 
I and my associates had been commissioned by the 
Jerusalem assembly to press for the demolition of 
the palace erected by Herod the tetrarch, which 
contained representations of animals—such a style 
of architecture being forbidden by the laws ?—and I 
requested their permission to proceed at once with 
the work. Capella ® and the other leaders for a long 
while refused this, but were finally overruled by us 
and assented. We were, however, anticipated in 
our task by Jesus, son of Sapphias, the ringleader, 
as already stated,° of the party of the sailors and 
destitute class. Joined by some Galilaeans he set 
the whole palace on fire, expecting, after seeing that 
the roof was partly of gold, to obtain from it large 
spoils. There was much looting, contrary to our 
intention ; for we, after our conference with Capella 


@ Exod. xx. 4. 

> Or Capellus, as in § 32 above. 

¢ Not previously mentioned ; the reference is apparently 
to the mention of ‘the second faction of insignificant 
persons ”’ in § 34 above. 
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JOSEPHUS 


KazédAay Kal Tods mposTous TiBepréwv opudiay els 
TV ave TadcAatav dao Bybpady dvexcwpnoaper. 
dvapodow 5 ot mept Tov ‘Inooby mdavras TOUS 
evoucobvTas “EMnvas daot TE mpd Tod TroAgwov 
yeyovetoay adT@v exOpot. 

6g (13) Tlv@duevos 8 eyw tatra mapwéovOnv 
opodpa, Kal karaBas eis TuBepiada mpdvoray eio- 
qveyKapiny t&v Paowicdv oxevdv doa duvarov 
Hv Tovs dpmdcavras adpeAgobar: Avyviar O° oav 
KopivOcav rabra Kal Tpdmelat TOV Baothucdy Kal 
aonpwov apyupiov orab jos iKavos. mavTo, 8 dca 

69 7apéAaBor, prddocew T@ Baorre? Expwra. peTa- 
Tepid evos ov TOUS THS Bovdgs mposTous déxa Kal 
KaréAdav tov *AvtvAAov Ta oKedn mapédwxa, 
pndevi tapayyetdas érépw mAjv ewob dSobvas. 

70 Kaxeibev eis ta Ticyada mpds tov *lwavynv 
peta TeV ovpmpéoBewy adixounv BovdAdpevos 
yvdvat Ti tote dpovet. Katetdov 5° abrov Tayéws 
vewTépwv Opeyopevov Tpaypdroy Kal THs apyAs 

71 emBupuay € EXOVTO. apex dev yap je TOV Katcapos 
otrov Kelpevov ev Tals Ths dvwlev VadrtAalas KepLaus 
efovolayv avr@ dodvat expophaae OéXrew yap 
éedackev eis emuaKeuiy Tv THs tatpidos TetxOv 

72 avTov avad@oar. KaTavojoas O¢ eyw tiv éruyei- 
pyow avtobd Kat ti diavootro mpdccew, ovK edyv 
avT@ ovyxwpeiv: 7 yap ‘Pwyuators adrov evevoovpnv 
gvdrarrew 7 eMavT@, Oud TO Kal Thy efovatay TOV 
Exel mpayudatwv advtos Tapa Tod Kowob Tov 

73 ‘lepocodvpurdy memoTedoUat. [47) metOv dé pe 
mepl TOUTW emt Tous ovpumpéoBeus érpdaero: Kal 
yap joav ampovento. TaVv Eoopeveny Kal AaBety 
erousorator. Pleiper dé xpiuaow adtods ymdi- 
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and the leading men of Tiberias, had left Bethmaus 
for Upper Galilee. Jesus and his followers then 
massacred all the Greek residents in Tiberias and 
any others who, before the outbreak of hostilities, 
had been their enemies. 

(13) On hearing of these proceedings I was 
extremely indignant and went down to Tiberias and 
devoted my energies to recovering from the plunderers 
as much as I could of the palace furniture, namely, 
some candelabra of Corinthian make, royal tables, 
and a large mass of uncoined silver. I decided to 
keep all that I obtained in trust for the king, and 
accordingly sent for ten of the principal councillors, 
with Capella, son of Antyllus, and committed the 
property to their charge, with injunctions to deliver 
it to none but myself. 

From Tiberias I went with my colleagues to Stratagems 
Gischala to meet John, whose attitude I desired to ORO 
ascertain. I soon discovered that he was eager for 
revolution and ambitious of obtaining command. 
For he requested me to authorize him to lay hands 
on the imperial corn stored in the villages of Upper 
Galilee, professing a desire to expend the proceeds 
on the repair of the walls of his native town. De- 
tecting his ultimate design and present intentions, I 
declined his request ; as the authority entrusted to 
me by the Jerusalem authorities extended to that 
district, I intended to reserve the corn either for the 
Romans or for my own use. Unsuccessful with me 
he turned to my colleagues, who were blind to coming 
events and quite open to receive money. These he 
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cacbat mdvra Tov otrov adT@ mapadobijvas Tov 
ev TH avrob emapxia KElpmevov. KaYO) jeovos ATTO- 
74 jLevos bo Svo' TH Hovxylay Fyov. Kai Sevtépay 
*Twavyns emevaepepev mavoupyiav: edn yap *lov- 
Saiovs Tods THV @diamov Kavodpevay KaTOLKOUYTAS, 
ovyKekAcrapevous Kara, mpootaynvy tod Bact- 
A€ws tb7r0 Modiov® Tob Thy Svvacteiav SvoxobyTos, 
Temoppevar TOS avrov Trapaxadobyras, érrevd1) ovK 


a 


Exovow eéAaov @ Xpicovrau® Kabapor, Town odfLevov 
Tpovovay evroplav avrots TovrTou Toapacxe, pr 
du avayKnv ‘EMgvixced Xpapevor TA VOMYLA TApa- 

15 Bairwow. Tatra 8 ovy tr’ edvoceBeias eAcyev 
"lwdyyys, bu’ aioxpoxepdevay de pavepwrdrny. 
ywdonev yap mapa pev exetvois Kata THY Kaoa- 
petav Tovs dvo E€otas Spaypfs pds mwAovpevovs, 
ev d€ tots Tvoxyddou tods dydoijKovta €éoTas 
Spaxp@v tecodpwyv, wav TO €Aavov daov Hv éxel 
dierreupato, AaBav eEovoiav Kai map’ euobd To 

76 Soxeiv: ob yap EK emerpeTrov, adda Sa ddBov 
Tov dé Tod TAnOovs, pr) Kwddov KataAevobeinv 
bar’ adrav. ovyxeproarros obv }ov metorov 
Xpnudrev 6 "Iwavvns ex ths Kakoupyias Tavrns 
EvTrOpycE. 

77 (14) Tods de ovptpéaBets dard TOV TioydAwv 
amodvcas €is Ta. ‘lepoodAvpa mpdvouay emrovovpiny 
OTAwy TE KaTackevAs Kat mohewy exupoTntos. 
peratrepipdpevos be Trav Anorév Tovs dv8pevord- 
Tous apehéoba pee adr av Ta OmAa ody Oldv TE OV 
édbpuv, emevoa. d€ TO ™\A0os proBodopav adrots 
Trapéxew, dpewov eivar Adywv Exovras oALya SidSdvat 


1 So, doubtless correctly, the editio princeps: the mss. 
have b7odvs, ** slipped away and.” 
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bribed to vote that all the corn stored in his province 
should be delivered to him. Unsupported and out- 
voted by the other two, I held my peace. 

This knavish trick John followed up with a second.4 

He stated that the Jewish inhabitants of Caesarea 
Philippi, having, by the king’s order, been shut up 
by Modius, his viceroy, and having no pure oil for 
their personal use, had sent a request to him to see 
that they were supplied with this commodity, lest 
they should be driven to violate their legal ordinances 
by resort to Grecian oil. John’s motive in making 
this assertion was not piety, but profiteering of the 
most barefaced description; for he knew that at 
Caesarea two pints® were sold for one drachm, 
whereas at Gischala eighty pints could be had for 
four drachms. So he sent off all the oil in the place, 
having ostensibly obtained my authority to do so. 
My permission I gave reluctantly, from fear of being 
stoned by the mob if I withheld it. Thus, having 
gained my consent, John by this sharp practice made 
an enormous profit. 

(14) At Gischala I let my colleagues return to Josephus 
Jerusalem and proceeded to take measures for the {isms 
provision of arms and the strengthening of the leagues. His 
fortifications of the towns. I also summoned the penquiliies 
most stalwart of the brigands and, seeing that it Galilee 
would be impossible to disarm them, persuaded the 
people to pay them as mercenaries ; remarking that 
it was better to give them a small sum voluntarily 

@ With §§ 74 f. cf. B. ii. 591 f. (details rather different). 

> Foreign oil was forbidden, according to one Talmudic 
authority, as likely to be tainted by unclean vessels. Cf. A. 

xii. 120. ¢ Seaxtarii. 


pee bt ee a Seg tree ee ee 
2 §7d Modiov Holwerda: vrodixov mss. Cf. § 61 with 49. 
3 yl. xpjoovTat. 
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padov n Tas KTHOELS Suapralouevas on adbrav 
78 Tepiopav. Kat AaBwv crap’ adbrav dpKous va) 
adi€ecbat mporepov eis THv xwpayv, eav pn meTa- 
KAnOBow 7 orav Tov pucbov pn AdBwow, améhuoa, 
mapayyetras [ATE ‘Peopatous mohewetv pare rots 
meptoikois’ elpnveveoOae yap 7po TavTwY THY 
79 TadwAalay edpdvrilov. tovs 0° ev réAee Tov Tadt- 
Aaiwy, doov éBdopyKovra mavras, BovrAsuevos ev 
mpodacer pidias kabdmep dunpa THs mioTews EXEL, 
pirovs Te Kal ouverdipiovs emrowmoayny, emt TE 
Kplces TrapeAdp.Bavov Kal wEeTa yYOENS Tis éxcelveny 
TAS dmopacets ETOLOUELNV, [LITE TpoTrETELa. TreLpa- 
pevos Tob Sikaiov dvapapravew Kalapevew Te’ 
mavrTos em? adrats Aijpparos. 
80 (15) Ilept tpvaxoordv yobv eros trdpywv, ev @ 
xpovw, Kav améynral Tis TOV Tapavopwv ém- 
Bupa, SvoKodov Tas eK Too plovov draBoAas 
pevyew, dAAws Te Kal <ém’>* eEovaias dvTa peyarns, 
yuvaira ev Tracav dvb Bprorov epvrAaka, mavTwy 
dé TOV Swomeveoy WS [L1) xpicov Kareppovnaa.” 
GAN o8dé Tas dpeojievas frou ws tepet dexdras 
dmedap,Bavov Tapa Tov Kopilovroy. eK pevToe 
tov rAapipwv pépos* Tods Upovs tods Tas mépi€ 
mores KaTOLKODVTAS veKijoas eAaBov, ad Kal els 
‘TepoodAua Tots ovyyeveow Oporoy® mremopevar. 
82 Kat dis puev KaTa Kpatos éAwy Lenfuwpiras, Tee- 
pets rerpaxis, VaBapets® 8° aa€, cat Tov “‘Lwdvyny 
moAdices _emBovrcdoarrd poe AaBav droxetptov, 
or" adrov oUTe Twas rev TpoerpnpLeveny eOvav 
abe A ws mpotwv 6 Adyos TapaocTicet. 


re Bekker: dé Mss. 2 ol. ev. 
2 ie Bekker. 4“ wépous Mss. 


8 
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than to submit to raids upon their property. I then 

bound them by oath not to enter the district unless 

they were sent for or their pay was in arrear, and 
dismissed them with injunctions to refrain from 
attacking either the Romans or their neighbours ; 

for my chief concern was the preservation of peace 

in Galilee. Wishing, moreover, under the guise of A council 
friendliness, to retain the Galilaean authorities, some °! 8°V°"*”: 
seventy in all, as hostages for the loyalty of the 
district, I made them my friends and companions 

in travel, took them as assessors to cases which I 

tried, and obtained their approbation of the sentences 

which I pronounced; endeavouring not to fail in 
justice through precipitate action and in these 
matters to keep clear of all bribery. 

(15) I was now about thirty years old, at a time Protestation 
of life when, even if one restrains his lawless passions, ° ™8"ty- 
it is hard, especially in a position of high authority, 
to escape the calumnies of envy. Yet I preserved 
every woman’s honour; I scorned all presents 
offered to me as having no use for them; I even 
declined to accept from those who brought them 
the tithes which were due to me as a priest. On the 
other hand, I did take a portion of the spoils after 
defeating the Syrian inhabitants of the surrounding 
cities, and admit to having sent these to my kinsfolk 
in Jerusalem. And though I took Sepphoris twice 
by storm, Tiberias four times, and Gabara once ; 
and though I had John many times at my mercy 
when he plotted against me, I punished neither him 
nor any of the communities I have named, as the 
course of this narrative will show. To this cause I 


5 TaBapeits Niese (after cod. P, TapaPets): the other mss. 
have Tadapeis. 
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83 Sia. Todr’ ofuar Kal Tov Oedv, od yap AcAjPacw 
avrov ot Ta deovTa TpaTTOVTES, Kal ek THS eKelvwv 
pioacBat pe xelpos Kal pera Taira moMots 
mepurecovTa Kwovvols Siadvrdéat, wept dv voTepov 
amayyeAobuev. 

84 (16) Tooav’ryn 8 tv % mpds me Tob T7AnPous TaV 
Tadwvalwy evtvora Kat miotis, wote Andlerodv 
abrav Kata Kpatos TOV TéAewr, yuvaikdy dé Kat 
TEKVOV dv8parrodiabevrwn, ovx ovrws Tails éavT@y 
emeorevagav ouppopats « aomep THS EAs ed povricay 

85 cwrnpias. Tatra 8 dpav *lwavvns edOdvnce, Kal 
ypadher mpds PE TapaKkardav émurpesat kataBavre 
xpnoacdar rots év TiBepidde Deppois voaor THs rod 

86 cwpaTtos eveKa Oeparetas. Kaye pondev dromred- 
cas mpdgew adtrov movnpov obk éKxwAvaa* mpos 
dé Kal Tots TAS TiBepiados tiv Svotknow br’ €uob 
TETLOTEVLEVOLS KAT Ovoua ypddw KaTdAvow €ToL- 
pdoat TA “lwdvyn Kal tots adi€opévois adv adbrTo, 
Tdvrwv Te TOV emiTndeiwy adOoviay mapacyeiv. 
diérpiBov dé Kara Tov Katpov éxeivov ev KUN THs 
TadwAaias mpooayopeverar Kava. 

81 Ba 17) Oo" ‘lodvyns dpucopevos els Hy TiBeprewv 
ToAw eee Tods dvOpcsmous a dmoordvras THS mpos 
fe triorews mpooTifecOar adT@. Kat modAol tiv 
mapdkAnow mews edeLavro, vEewTEepav emOv- 
pLodvres altel Tpayydr ov kat dvoer mpos pweTaBords 

88 emurndetws € exovres Kal oTdoeot Xalpovres* peddvoro 
dé “Todoros Kal 6 matip adtob IIioros wpurjKeoav 
dmroordvres e008 mpoabeobar TH “lwdvyy. dveKw- 

89 Aveo. 8 avrovs pdoas. Ake yap eekeas [ou 
Tapa dia, ov eye kabeordkew Tis TiBepiddos 
oTpaTnyov, ws mpocimov, tiv trav TiBeprewr 
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attribute my deliverance out of their hands by God— 
for His eye is upon those who do their duty—and my 
subsequent preservation amid the numerous perils, 
to be related in the sequel, which I encountered. 

(16) The affection and loyalty towards me of the Popularity 

people of Galilee were such that, when their cities ee tag 
were taken by storm and their wives and children 79S "Y: 
enslaved, their lamentations over their own calamities 
were not so deep as their concern for my safety. 
Observing this, John’s envy was aroused and he 
wrote to me for permission to come down and take 
the hot baths at Tiberias for the good of his health. 
Having no suspicion of any malign intention, I not 
only did not prevent him, but went so far as to write 
separate letters to those whom I had entrusted with 
the administration of Tiberias, to prepare a lodging 
for him and any who might accompany him, and to 
make every provision for them. My quarters at the 
time were at a village of Galilee called Cana. 

(17) On his arrival at Tiberias, John attempted to John pro- 
induce the inhabitants to abandon their allegiance ay) at 
to me and attach themselves to him ; and there were Tiberias. 

_ many who, ever craving for revolution, by tempera- 
ment addicted to change and delighting in sedition, 
gladly responded to his invitation. In particular 
Justus and his father Pistus were eager to desert 
me and go over to John. My speedy action, how- 
ever, thwarted their plans. For a messenger reached 
me from Silas, whom, as I have already mentioned,? 
I had appointed governor of Tiberias, bringing word 


® With this and the sequel cf. B. ii. 614 ff. 
> Not in this work ; but see B. ii. 616. 
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yuopnv dmayye\ov KaLe omevoew Tmapaxahay: 
Boaddvayros yap v70 Thy repay efovotay yevn- 

90 ceoau* Ty mow. eVTUX OV ovv Tots ypdppact 
Tob Lira Kal Siaxootous dvadaBav avdpas du’ dAns 
THs vUKTOos TH Topetav emovovpiny , mpoTrenipas 
dyyedov Tov TH epnv Tapovatay Tots ev TH TiBe- 

91 prddt onpavodyra. mpwt dé mAnovalovros euod TH 
moXet TO 7AA00s panvriater Kal /lwdvyns oy 
avrots: és Kat ardvy poe TeTapay [Levens aoTracd.- 
puevos, Seloas pur) ets EAeyyov adrot THs mpakews 
adixopevns amror€obat Kwdvvevon, UTEexwpyoeE WEeTA 

92 omrovdys els THY é€avTod Karddvow. Kaya dé yevd- 
peevos KATA TO OTAdLOV, TOUS TrEPL ee TWLATO- 
dtrAakas amoAvcas mAjnv évés, Kal peTa ToUTOU 
KATAOX OY déxa TV omATOov, Onunyopety é7ret- 
popnv T® TANI TOV TiBeprewv ords emt Tpryxod 
twos tyndod, mapexddow te pq) oUTws adbrods 

93 Taxéws adiotachar KaTadyvwow yap adtots oicew 
Tv petaBodrjv, Kal TH peTa rabra mpotorapevep 
ov droiias yerijocobat duxaias, ws pndé Thy mpos 
exeivov mloTw pvdagevtwn. 

94 (18) Otrw b€ jou mévra AeAdAnTo, Kai Twos 
efijovca TOV olKeloy karaBaivew kehevovros" od 
yap Ho KQLpoV civa ppovrilew THs Tra,pd TiBeprewy 
edvoias, aAAG epi THS idtas owrnpias Kal TOS 

95 Tovds ex9povs expvyw. temouder 0 6 “‘Twdvyns 
Tov Tmepl avrov omhur@y emActas Tous TLOTOTATOUS 
ek TOV xiAlwy oimep Hoav atTa, kal mpooeragev 
Tots meppletow avedetv pe TETUOLLEVOS ws elnv 

96 peTa TOV olKetoy [ELLOvaLevos. KOV o ob TE [L~ 
pevres, Kav émempaxeoav Todpyov, et pi) Tod 
tpryxod Oarrov adaddpevos eyd meta TOO cwpuaTo- 
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of the intention of the citizens and exhorting me to 
make haste, since, if I delayed, the town would pass 
into the hands of others. Having read Silas’s 
dispatch I mustered two hundred men and marched 
all night long, sending a courier in advance to inform 
the people of Tiberias that I was coming. As I 
approached the city at dawn I was met by the 
population, including John, who saluted me in 
evident confusion and, fearing that the exposure 
of his proceedings would endanger his life, hastily 
retired to his lodging. On reaching the stadium 
I dismissed my bodyguard, except one man whom 
I retained along with ten soldiers. Then standing 
on a high parapet ® I endeavoured to address the 
crowd of citizens. I urged them not to be so hasty 
in revolting ; such fickleness would be a blot on their 
character, and they would justly be suspected by a 
future governor, as likely to prove equally disloyal 
to him. 

(18) I had not completed my speech when I 
heard one of my men bidding me come down, as it 
was no time for me to be thinking of the loyalty of 
the Tiberians, but of my own life and how to elude 
my foes. John, on hearing that I was left isolated 
with my personal attendants, had selected the most 
trustworthy of the thousand armed men at his 
disposal and sent them with orders to kill me. They 
duly arrived and would have done their business, 
had I not instantly leapt from the parapet, with 


@ In B. John feigns sickness and sends a representative to 


meet Josephus. 
> B.“ on a hill six cubits high.” 


1 Niese: yevéoOac Mss. 
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dvaAaxos *“laxwBov Kat b76 Tivos TiBeprews “Hpa- 
Sov mpooavaxouguobeis, odnynbets b70 TOUTOUV 
emt THY Atuyny Kat tAotov AaBdpevos xal emupds, 
mapa dcgav todvs €xOpovs Svadvywv eis Tapixéas 
aducouny. 

(19) O¢ be Tay modAw Ttavrnv Karoucobyres ws 
emvlovro Tv Tov TBeprewr dmvortay opddpa 
TapwevvOnoav. dprdcavres ov Ta. omrha TapeKa- 
ouv odds dyew én’ adrovs: OéAew yap epacKkov 
tmép tod otpatrnyod Sixas AaPety map’ adrav. 
dunyyeArov S5é Ta yeyovdta Kai Tots KaTa THY 
Tadwvaiav méow,' épefica Kat tovrouvs Kata TOV 
TiBepiewv Sia omovdys exovtes, mapeKxdAovv Te 
metorous ovvaxlevras apucéoBar T™pos atrovs, iva 
pera, yapns Tob oTpaTnyobd mpdtrwow TO dd€av. 
HKOV ov ot TadtAaiot moAAol mavraydbev p<? 
oTAwy Kat mapexeAevovTd prot mpooBadrety Th 
TiBepidds kat kara Kpdtos atriy e€erclv Kal macav 
edapos moujoavta Tovs evoikous adv yuvarél Kal 
TéKVOLS avopaTrodicacbar. avveBovAevov S¢ Tatra 
Kat TOV pide of eK THs TiBepuddos dtacwOevtes. 
eya) dé ov ouvemevevov dewvov Tyoupevos eupudion 
mohépou KaTdapyew* HEXpL Adye yap @pny elvat 
deity Tv pidoverkiav. Kal pay ovd’ adrots efacov 
oupdépew tobdto mpa€a, “Pwpaiwy tats ampods 
ddA Aous oTdoeow avrovs dmoheiobar? mpoado- 
KovTwy. Ttabdra dé A€ywv Exavoa THs opyfjs Tods 
TadtAaious. 

(20) ‘O be *Iwavvns dmpdxrov THS emBovdijs 
avrg yevomerns ederce mept éavrod, Kal Tovds mepl 
avrov omAiras avadaBaw amipev ex THs TuBepiados 


1 yl. wicay. 
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James my bodyguard, and been further aided by 
one Herod of Tiberias, who picked me up and 
conducted me to the lake, where I seized a boat, 
embarked, and, escaping thus beyond all expectation 
from my enemies, reached Tarichaeae. 

(19) The inhabitants of this city, on hearing of Galilaeans 
the treachery of the Tiberians, were highly indignant, So.Jpnee 
and, seizing their arms, besought me to lead an 
attack upon them, professing their desire to avenge 
their general. They also spread the news throughout 
Galilee, doing their utmost to arouse indignation 
against the Tiberians, and exhorting the inhabitants 
to muster in full strength and join them, in order 
that, with the concurrence of the general, they 
might act as should seem best.? The Galilaeans 
accordingly came in large numbers from all quarters 
under arms, and entreated me to attack Tiberias, 
to take it by storm, raze the whole place to the ground 
and reduce the inhabitants, women, children and all, 
to slavery. Their advice was shared by those of my 
friends who had escaped from Tiberias. I, however, 
could not assent to their proposal: I was horrified 
at the thought of opening a civil war, and considered 
that the quarrel should not go further than verbal 
remonstrances. Moreover, I told them that the 
action suggested would not be to their own ad- 
vantage ; since the Romans were only waiting for the 
rival factions to bring about their own ruin. With 
these words I appeased the anger of the Galilaeans. 

(20) John, when his plot failed, in terror of his life John’s 
moved off with his armed “men from Tiberias to °°" 


@ Or, perhaps, ‘‘ accomplish their determined purpose.” 


2 Niese: most mss. dmo\écOa, R (perhaps rightly) 
aroéoat. 
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eis 7a [loyada, kat ypdder mpdos pe mept TaV 
TET Pay wEVOV dmrohoyoupLevos Ws pi) Kara yoepny 
THY avTob YEVvopLevenv , TapeKdAer TE pander 0 drrovoetv 
Kar’ avrod, mpoorBets Opkous Kal dewds: Twas 
apds, 8” dv mero morevOnocolar wept dv ér- 
€oretXev. 

102 (21) OL de Dadtdaior, moAAol yap €repor maw 
ex THS Xwpas ma07s dvix Onooy pe?” omhuv, eiddres 
TOV dvOpurov ws TOVvTpos | corw Kal emlopKos, 
mapexdrovy ayayely afas én’ adrdv, apdyv adavi- 
oew emayyeAAopevor ovv att@ Kat ta Vioyada. 

103 Xapu pev obv EXE avTav Tais mpobupiars coro 
youv eya Kal vuKnocew adr av Ty evvoLav emny- 
yedrouny, maperdAovv 8 duws emoyely adrovs 
ag vav Kal ovyywaonew prot Sedpevos mponpnuevw 
Tas Tapaxds xewpls povey KaraoreMew. Kat 
teioas TO TARO0s TOV TadiAaiwy eis tHY Lémdwpw 
adixvovpny. 

104 (22) Of dé tH Aw TadrnV KaToiKobyTes dvdpes 
KEKPLKOTES TH Tos ‘Pwpatous €pupeetvat mloret, 
SedudTes Sé THY euny adréw, emerpabnoay € <TEpG pe 
mpager meproTmdoavres adeets civau Tmept adbrav. 

105 Kal 57) méuravres mpos *Inootv tov apytAyariy eis 
Thy II roAepatdos ju<Boptay daréaxovro dwoew ToAAd 
Xpnwara Dedrjoavre pera Ths ovv adt@ Svvapews, 
hoo oo OKTAKOTLOL Tov apiOuov, réAepov ef dipau 

106 mpos” neds. 6 & dmaxovoas adray rats bio 
oxéccow 0eAnoev emumecety HLiv dverotpous Kal 
pndev mpoywacKovow. méuas yotv ampds pe 
mraperdre AaPety eEovciav domacdpevov adixéabar. 
ovyxwpycavtos S€ yov, THs yap emBovdfps oddév 

Tels PRA. 
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Gischala. Thence he wrote to me, defending him- 
self on the ground that all that had taken place had 
been done without his sanction, and entreating me 
not to entertain any suspicions of him. He ended 
with oaths and horrible imprecations, by which he 
thought to gain credit for the statements in his 
letter. 

(21) The Galilaeans, many more of whom had 
again come up in arms from the whole district, 
knowing the man to be a perjured villain, pressed me 
to lead them against him, undertaking to exterminate 
both him and Gischala. I expressed my gratitude 
for their zeal on my behalf and promised to outrival 
their goodwill; but, none the less, I begged and 
entreated them to desist, and craved their in- 
dulgence for my determination to quell these dis- 
turbances without bloodshed. My persuasion having 
proved successful with the Galilaeans, I departed to 
Sepphoris. 

(22) The inhabitants of this city, having decided to 
remain loyal to Rome,? were alarmed at my arrival 
and sought to secure themselves by diverting my 
attention elsewhere. They accordingly sent to Jesus, 
the brigand chief, on the borderland of Ptolemais, and 
promised him a large sum if he would, with his force, 
which numbered eight hundred, bring me? under 
the fire of war. Responding to these offers, he was 
anxious to fall upon me?’ while I was unprepared 
and knew nothing of his plans. So he sent and 
requested my permission to come and pay me his 
respects. Completely ignorant of his designs I gave 

2 Or “ restrain themselves.” 

>’ Cf. § 30 above. 


e Us”; the first pers. sing. and plural are constantly 
interchanged in Josephus. 
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TponmLorapny, dvadaBes To ovvTaypa TOV Anoray 
107 eorrevdev en epee. od pny epbacerv avrod téAos 
AaBeiv ail KaKoupyia* mAnovdlovros yap 707 Tov 
oby aire Tus atropodrnoas HKEV mpos pe THY 
emuxetpn ow avrod ppalov, Kayo [ws] mvbdpevos 
rabra mpoHaAbov els THY dyopay oKndapevos ayvoeiv 
Thv emPovdAnv: enrnyouny dé moods omAiras 
/ \ \ \ 
108 Tadwvaiovs, twas Sé Kal TiBepiewv. efra mpoo- 
/ A ¢ x / > / a 

Taéas Tas ddovs macas aopaddorata Ppovpetabat 

lal lant lo > ~ 
mapyyyeAa tots emt tov mvAGv povov “Inoodv, 
emevoav Tapayevyntat, wera TOV TPwWTwWY elceADEtv 
IA > val \ \ La / \ 
€dcat, amoKkAcicat 5é Tods dAAovs, Bialopévous de 

an > 

109 rUrrew. Tav Sé TO mpoaTayDev ToLnodvTwY Elo- 
a C22 lot 2 NW A , > a 
AAVev 6 *Inoobs per’ dAlywv. Kal KeAevoavTos Euod 
ta ug ~ ? A bs / / 
pia ta Orda Oarrov, ei yap ameboin reOviEcoban, 
mepiecoT@tas ida@v mavraydbev adt@ Tovds dmAiras 
pon beis danKovoer" ot 8 dmoxAevabevres TOV 
emaxodovbovy ray advT@ mvOdpmevor TH odAnbw 

110 epuyov. Kayo TOV "Inoodv mpooxaheadmevos Kat” 
idtav odk ayvoeiv edyv tiv én” ue ovoKevacbeicav 
> 
emBovdgy odd" b70 Tivwy mreupbetn: ovyyvaceabat 
oo ous adr Tov TET PAY LEVY, ei peor peeTa- 

111 voncew Kat TLOTOS ewol yevjoeoOae. UmTLaKVOU- 
fevov € TdvTa Toujoew exeivouv amédvaa, ovyyw- 

ie 2 ~ ~ > 
pycas avt@ ovvayayetv madw ots mpdTepov cixev. 
Lenepirais 5” HmetAnoa, ve ph TmavoawTo THS 
ayvapLoovvns, ArpeoBau Tap’ adray dikas. 

112 (23) Karta roérov TOV Katpov dducvodyrat mpos 
pee SUo Heyuoraves tev bo THY efovotay Too Baov- 
Aéws ex Tis Tov Tpaxwverdy Xwpas em ayomevo 
Tovs é€avTdv immovs Kat Orda, Kal ypywara 

113 0° bmexxopilovres.s tovTovs mepiréuvecbar Tov 
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my consent; whereupon he made a rapid march 
upon me with his band of brigands. However, his 
malicious purpose did not attain its end, for, when 
he was close upon me, one of his men deserted and 
came and told me of his meditated attack. On 
receipt of this intelligence, I proceeded to the 
market-place, feigning ignorance of the plot ; though 
I brought with me a large body of Galilaeans, under 
arms, with some Tiberians. I then gave orders for all 
the roads to be strictly guarded, and instructed the 
sentries at the gates to admit none but Jesus and 
the leaders on his arrival, and to exclude the rest, 
repelling with blows any who tried to force their 
way in. My orders were carried out and Jesus 
entered with a few others. On my commanding 
him instantly to drop his arms, on peril of death, 
he, seeing himself surrounded by the soldiers, was 
panic-stricken and complied. His excluded followers 
fled on hearing of his arrest. I then called Jesus 
aside and told him that I was not ignorant of the 
plot which he had contrived against me, nor who 
were his employers ; I would, nevertheless, condone 
his actions if he would show repentance and prove 
his loyalty to me. All this he promised, and I let 
him go, allowing him to reassemble his former force. 
The Sepphorites I threatened to punish if they did 
not abandon their unreasonable conduct. 

(23) About this time there came to me from the ceorts 
region of Trachonitis two nobles, subjects of the forcible cir: 
king,* bringing their horses, arms, and money which irene of 
they had smuggled out of their country. The Jews 


@ Agrippa II. 
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JOSEPHUS 


“Tovdaiwy dvayKalovrev, el Oédovow <ivau Tap’ 
avtTots, ovK claca Bracbvac, pdoKwv dety € EKaoTOV 
[avOpwmov] Kara THY éavTod Tpoaipeow Tov Oeov 
evocBeiv, adda pa pera Bias, xphvar Se Tovrous 
bv dodpdAcvay pos pas KarapvyovTas: pa, preTa- 
voet. mevobevros dé 708 mArvbous, Tots jKovow 
avSpdow TA mpos THY Aan Siaitay amavTa 
Tmapetyov Saiphds. 
114 (2 4) Téprev & 6 Baotreds ’"Aypimmas Stvapw 
Kal otparnyov em atdris Aikovoy Mddiov? Tauada 
To dpovprov eEaipnoovtas. of dé meudbevres Kv- 
KAdoacbar wéev TO Ppovpiov odK ApKecay, ev dé Tots 
davepois TOV TOTWV ededpevovres émroAudprouv Ta 
115 Tapada. AtBovrvos de 6 Sexddapxos 6 6 Tob peyd- 
Xov medtov THY mpooractav TETUOTEVILEVOS, aKkovoas 
OTe mapelny eis Lwvidda Kopnv ev peBopiw 
Kkeyevny tHS TadiAalas, adrot 8 améyovoav 
eEnxovta otadious, [vuKtos] avaAaBwv tods éxa- 
TOV tmmets ovs elyev odv atT@ Kal Tivas meLlovs 
mept Suaxootovs, Kal Tovs ev TdaBa mAeu KaT- 
oucobyTas Emrayojuevos oUpLGXovs, vUKTOS odevoas 
116 Kev els THV K@pNV ev 7) dueTpiBov. dvrurrapa.- 
Tafapevov O€ Kao peTa Suvdpews TOAAAS, O pev 
AiBovtios «is TO mediov tradyew uds émeuparo, 
afddpa yap tots immedow emeroifer. od pry 
danKovoaper: eyo yap TO TAcoveKt na ovvidav 
To yernoopevov ois inmedow, et KkaraBainpuev els 
TO mediov, TeCol yap Huets ovpTavTes Tpev, € eyveov 
117 avrob Tots Toe pious ouvdrrew. Kal PEXpL pe 
TWos ‘yevvaiws avtécxev adv Tots mepl adbrtov 6 


1 Movddiov R; of. § 61. 
2 popty P: peBoplos the other mss. 
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would have compelled them to be circumcised as a 
condition of residence among them. I, however, 
would not allow any compulsion to be put upon them, 
declaring that every one should worship God in 
accordance with the dictates of his own conscience 
and not under constraint, and that these men, 
having fled to us for refuge, ought not to be 
made to regret that they had done so. Having 
brought over the people to my way of thinking, 
I liberally supplied our guests with all things 
necessary to their customary manner of life. 

(24) King Agrippa now sent a force under the 
command of Aequus Modius to destroy the fortress 


of Gamala. The troops sent, being insufficient to ! 


invest the place, lay in wait on open ground and 
attempted a siege. Aebutius, the decurion, who 
had been entrusted with the charge of the Great 
Plain,* hearing that I was at Simonias,? a village on 
the frontier of Galilee, sixty furlongs away from him, 
set off with the hundred horse at his disposal, some 
two hundred infantry, and the inhabitants of the 
town of Gaba ° as auxiliaries, and by a night march 
reached the village where I had my quarters. I con- 
fronted him with a large force in order of battle. 
Aebutius, relying mainly on his cavalry, endeavoured 
to decoy us into the plain. We, however, refused 
to accommodate him; realizing the advantage 
which his horse would have over our troops, composed 
entirely of infantry, should we descend into the 
plain, I determined to engage the enemy on my 
own ground. For a time Aebutius and his men 

@ Of Esdraelon. > Seminieh, due west of Nazareth. 

¢ In the Great Plain; founded by Herod the Great and 


called ‘* City of Cavalry ” after the discharged troops there 
quartered, BD. iii. 36, cf. A. xv. 294. 
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JOSEPHUS 


AiBovruos, 4 ax petov 8’ 6p@v Kata Tov Té70v TobTOV 
ovoay avre Thy tmmuKny Ova avalevyvvow 
dmpaxros els TaBav mow, Tpets dvdpas dmoBahay 
KaTa TIHV pany. eimounv dé Kara 7das eyo 
SuoxiAtous emayopevos omAiras: Kat mept Bnodpay 
moAw yevomevos, ev weOopiw pev ths UroAepaidos 
Keyevyv eltkoot 8 améxovoay ordd.ia THs VaBas, 
év0a diérpiBev AtBovris, otnoas tovs omdXiTas 
eEwlev Ths Kwuns Kal dpovpety adrois aopadds 
Tas ddods mpootakas brep TOO pn evoxAfaat TOS 
moAemlous juiv ews TOV atrov éxhopjoopev, ToAVS 
yap améxertro Bepevirns ris Baotdidos ek taV 
méepiE Kwu@v els tiv Bryodpav avdAdeyopmevos, 
TAnpwaas Tas KapuTAovs Kat Tovs dvous, moAAovs 
oe emnyouny, dvémrepixsa TOV otrov eis TH DadAatav. 
Totro 6é mpagas TpoekaAovpny eis pany TOV 
AiBovriov: ody dmaxovoavtos 8 éxelvov, Kat- 
eTeTANKTO yap TIVY HLETEpav ETOYLOTNTA Kal TO 
Opacos, emi NeomoXitavov eérpardouny, tHv Te- 
Bepréwy xXwpav aKovoas om adrod Aenraretobar. 
nv de 6 6 NeozoAuravos ins peev ETAPXOS, Tapedypet 
dé Hv UnvloTorw eis pvdakiy Thy amo Tov 
ToAEmiwv. TovTOV ov xaddoas emt mAéov TH 
TiBepréwv Kakobv trept tiv THs TadAaias mpdvovav 


eywounv. 


(25) ‘O 8é ro8 Aevi rrais "lwavvys, dv éfapev év 
tots Tvcyddos diarpiBew, mv0duevos mdvra Kara. 
voov ou mpoxwpetv, Kal dv edvoias pev eival jue 
tots dmnKoots, Tots ToAeptous dé Ov exrAnEews, ovK 
<b Ty. yroopny dueTeOn,? kardhvow & abt tiv 
epi edrrpaylav dépew vopiler eis bOdvov eEdreirev 
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made a gallant stand; but seeing that his cavalry 
were useless in such surroundings, he withdrew to 
the town of Gaba, having failed in his object and 
lost three men in the engagement. I followed close 
behind with two thousand infantry, and on reaching 
the neighbourhood of the town of Besara, on the 
borders of Ptolemais, twenty furlongs from Gaba, 
where Aebutius was stationed, I posted my men 
outside the village, with orders to keep strict guard 
on the roads, so as to prevent interference from the 
enemy, while we were removing the corn. Of this a 
large quantity, belonging to Queen Berenice, had 
been collected from the neighbouring villages and 
stored in Besara. I then loaded the camels and 
asses, which I had brought with me in large numbers, 
and dispatched the corn to Galilee. This done, I 
offered Aebutius battle ; and when he declined it, 
overawed by my readiness for action and intrepidity, 
I turned upon Neopolitanus, who, I heard, was 
ravaging the district of Tiberias. Neopolitanus was 
commander of a squadron of horse, who had been 
commissioned to protect Scythopolis from the enemy. 
Having prevented him from doing further injury to 
the Tiberian territory, I devoted my attention to 
the welfare of Galilee. 


(25) But when John, son of Levi, who, as I said,* John 
was now at Gischala, heard that everything was *jeupis © 
proceeding to my satisfaction, that I was popular eee 
with those under my authority and a terror to the ; 
enemy, he was in no good humour ; and, believing 


that my success involved his own ruin, gave way to 
* § 101. 


1 Niese: é7é67 Mss. 


AT 


JOSEPHUS 


123 ore jeTplov. kal mavoew pe TIS edruxlas eArrioas, 
et Tapa TOV drnKowy pigos efdipevev, érewev Tovs 
TH TiBepudda KarouKxodvras Kal Tovs THY Lempupw" 
mpos TOUTOLS be kal tovs [dBapa, moNeus 5° iol 
adTau Tov Kare TH Tadratay at péyvorat, THS 
Tpos pe mloTews dmooTavTas adT@ mpooriBecbau 
KPEtTTOV yap €“ov oTpatrnynoew aur ay epaoxev. 

124 Kal Lemdupets bev, ovdeTEepw yap 7 pov mpoaetxov 
dua. 70 “Pwpaiovs tpjjobar Seondras, ovK em €VEVvoV 
att@, TiBeprets S€ tiv pev arrdoTacw ovK ed€xovTo, 
[kat] adrob 5¢ ovyxarévevov yevicecbas dirot. ot 
dé [aBapa Karotxotvres mpootibevtar TH "lwavyn: 
Linwr 8 Hv 6 mapaxaddv adrovs, mpwrevwv bev 
Ths moAews, ws hidw bé€ Kal éraipw TO *lwavvyn 

125 ypwpevos. eK pev odv TOO havepod THY améoTacw 
ody wpoddyouv: ofddpa yap ededoikecav Tods 
TadwAaiovs dre 57 metpay att&v ths mpos Huds 
moAAdKis evvoias AaBovres: ex Tob AeAnBdros Se 
Kaipov trapapvAdooovtes emuTHdevov eémeBovAevov. 
Kat 87 adicounv eis Kivduvov Tov péyioTov 1a 
ToLavTny aitiav. 

126 (26) Neavioxor TwWeEs Opaceis, AaBaperrnvot 
yévos, emurnpnoavres Thy II roAenaiov yuvaika Tob 
Baoréws emutporov, peta ToAAHS TapacKeuAs Kal 
Tov imméwv doparetas xd pw emopeveny dua Tob 
peydAov mediov TH Topetay Toovpevyy € €k THS Tots 
Bacwredow drrorehobs xXwpas els Tv ‘Papatey 

127 emuKpdrevav, emumimrovow adrots dv Kal 77) 
pe yovaira duyciv yvdyKacav, doa 8 émedépero® 

1 So R: the other mss. add voulfwr. 
2 Srepépero PR. 


* Daberath (Josh. xix. 12), mod. Debarieh, under the 
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immoderate envy. Hoping to check my good fortune 
by inspiring hatred of me in those under my command, 
he tried to induce the inhabitants of Tiberias, 
Sepphoris, and Gabara—the three chief cities of 
Galilee—to abandon their allegiance to me and go 
over to him, asserting that they would find him a 
better general than I was. Sepphoris, in pursuance 
of its policy of submission to Rome, lent no ear to 
either of us and rejected these overtures. Tiberias, 
while declining the suggestion of revolt, consented 
to befriend him. Gabara, at the instigation of 
Simon, a leading citizen and a friend and associate 
of John, went over to his side. The people of Gabara, 
it is true, did not openly admit their defection ; 
their dread of the Galilaeans, of whose devotion to 
me they had had frequent experience, was too great 
a deterrent. But they secretly laid their plots and 
watched for a favourable opportunity for their 
execution ; whereby I incurred thé gravest peril 
under the following circumstances. 

(26) Some adventurous young men of Dabaritta® The afair of 
lay in wait for the wife of Ptolemy, the king’s over- ed oe 
seer. She was travelling in great state, protected ee 
by an escort of cavalry, from territory subject to prac ees 
the royal jurisdiction into the region of Roman Property. 
dominion,¢ when, as she was crossing the Great Plain, 
they suddenly fell upon the cavalcade, compelled the 
western slopes of Mt. Tabor. With the whole of this story 
cf. the parallel account in B. ii. 595 ff. 

> Or “finance officer.”” The Greek word is that elsewhere 
used for the Roman procurator. : 

¢ Agrippa’s kingdom was the district E. and N.E. of the 
Sea of Galilee. The lady, who was probably en route for 
Caesarea, would, after crossing the independent region of 
Decapolis, enter the Roman province shortly before reaching 
the Great Plain of Esdraelon. ‘ 

4: 
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mavra Sunpracay. Kal 7Kov els Tapixéas pos [Me 
Técoapas nypedvous KaTapoprovs ayovres éobijros 
Kat oKevav" Hv dé Kal dpyuptov orabuos ovK 
dAiyos Kal yxpvoot mevraKdowot. Tabr’ eye Bov- 
Adjevos Suadvrde ae TO UroAcwaie, Kal yap nv 
opoduros, amnyopevTat S jpv d770 Tov vopcov 
pendé tovs €xOpods dmoorepeiy, pos wpe. TOUS 
KopicavTas: ebyy pudarrew avira, deiv, o i éx THs 
mpdcews a’Ta&v éemoKkevaclh Ta Telyn TOV ‘lepo- 
codvpwv. ot dé veaviat yareTas Eayov od AaBdvTes 
peotpav ex tav Aadipwv Kabdrep mpoceddKnoar, 
Kat topevévtes eis tas mépi€ ths TrBepiddos 
Ka pas mpod.ddvat wéeAAew je ‘Papatous THY Xwpav 
adr av eAeyov" Kexpijobar yap oodiopatt mpos 
avrovs Aéyovra Ta. ex THS apmayis Kopuobevra 
guAddrrew eis THY emioKkevny T&V TeLyOv THS 
‘lepocodAvpuitav modkews, eyvwkévar d€ mardw TO 
deomdTyn amodobvar.. Kal KaTa TOOTS ye THs euAs 
yrdpns od dujpaptrov: amadrayévtwy yap adtav 
perarrepiapevos dvo Tos mpwTovs, Aacciwva Kat 
*lavvaiov tov rob Anovt, pidous ev Tots pdhora 
Too Bacrréws Kkaleotatas, Ta exc Tis aprayis 
oxetn AaBdvras Suarrepupacbae Tos | €Ketvov eKe- 
Acvov, Oavarov amewAjoas adbrots tiv Cnpiav, ef 
Tpos eTepov TadTa atayyeAobow. 

(27) "Emoxovons de pypuns THY DadAatav 
dmacav ws THs xwpas adrav jeeMovons bm é00 
Tots ‘Papratous mpodiSocBar Kal mdvTov Tmapo€up- 
Oévrwy emit thy eur TyLeoptay ot tas Tapiyéas 
KatouKobrtTes Kal advrot Tovs veavloKous adn Devew 
drrodaBovres metOovat Tovs owpatopvrAakas Kat 
Tovs Onditas Kommpevov pe KaTadimdvTas Tapa- 
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lady to fly, and plundered all her baggage. They 
then came to me at Tarichaeae with four mules 
laden with apparel and other articles, besides a 
large pile of silver and five hundred pieces of gold. 
My own desire was to keep these spoils for Ptolemy, 
seeing that he was a compatriot and we are forbidden 
by our laws to rob even an enemy ;* to the bearers 
I said that the goods must be reserved for sale and 
the proceeds devoted to the repair of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Indignant at not receiving their expected 
share of the spoils, the young men went to the villages 
around Tiberias, declaring that I intended to betray 
their country to the Romans. My assertion about 
keeping the outcome of their raid for the repair of 
the walls of the capital was, they said, a mere blind ; 
I had really decided to restore it to its owner. So 
far, indeed, they correctly interpreted my intention ; 
for, when they left me, I sent for two of the leaders, 
Dassion and Jannaeus, son of Levi, who were special 
friends of the king, and ordered them to take the 
stolen goods and dispatch them to him, threatening 
them with capital punishment if they reported the 
matter to anyone. 

(27) A rumour had now spread throughout Galilee Josephus 
that I was intending to betray the country to the peed 
Romans, and the feelings of all were roused to plotasainst 
demand my punishment. The young men’s state- Tarichaese. 
ment was credited even by the inhabitants of 
Tarichaeae, who now urged my bodyguards and 
soldiers to leave me while I was asleep and come at 


@ Cf. Ex. xxiii. 4. 


1 474 fpracuéva most mss. (omit R). 
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yevéobar OGrrov «is immddpopov, ws éxet Bov- 
Aevoopevovs pera. mdyTov rept Tob oTparnyod. 

133 Tevlopevwy dé TovTwY Kal ovveADovtwy molds 
dxAos 78n TmpoovvyJpororo, play TE mares émrol- 
obvTo pwviv, Koddlew TOV mpodorny mov pov mept 

134 avrovs Yeyernevov. peddvoro. oe adrovs ef exouev 
6 Tod Lamdia* mats *Inoobs, dpxov TOTE THS 
TiBepuddos, Tovnpos avOpwros Kat Tapagat peyaAa 
mpdyyara. pow é EXO, OT ACLOTOLOS TE Kal vewre- 
puor7s os odx €Tepos. Kal Tore 57) AaBav eis 
xetpas Tous Mavoews: vopous Kal mpoeADarv* els 

135 wéoov “ei pr) Kal drép abradv,’ édy, “ moAtrae, 
pucety dvvacbe “Iwonmov, eis tobs matpiovs azro- 
Brépavres vdopovs, Ov 6 Tp@Tos tuav oTparnyos 
mpodorns eueMe yiveoOat, Kal pLoorrovnpiaavres 
bmeép ToUTWY TiLWwpnoadbe TOV ToLatTa ToOA- 
pnoavTa.” 

136 (28) Tatr’ etrav Kal rob An Bous emPorjoavros 
dvahaBos Twas omhiras emt THY ouxtav ev 
KaTnyOuUNV eoTrevdev as dvarpyow. eya 8 odvdev 
mpoatcbopevos Sua KOTOV TPO THS Tapaxyhs KaT- 

137 coxynv.® Lipwr 8 6 Tob cowards pov TH 
pvdakiy TEeTLOTEVMLEVOS, O Kal [Ovos Tapapeivas, 
dav THY emidpounv TV TodiTdv Siyyerpé me Kal 
TOV epeotard juou Klydvvov eSnyyetner, ngiov TE 
Laie OvijoKew ws otpatnyov bp’ avrod, * ply oe 

eAGeiv? Tovs exIpovs dvayKdoovras 7) 7) Krevodvras. 

198 4 peev tadra edeyev, éyw b€ TO OED Ta Kat’ €u- 
avrov emutpéyas eis TO TAHVOS WpunOnv mpoedGetv. 
peTevdvs ody pcdawav éobAra Kat 7d Eidos amap- 

1 Yargla Hudson, cf. § 66 and B.J.: Damida mss. 
2 Niese: mpocedOwy mss. 
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once to the hippodrome, to take part in a general 
discussion on their commander’s conduct. Their 
persuasion prevailed, and the men joining the 
assembly found a large crowd already collected, 
unanimously crying for vengeance on one who had 
proved so base a traitor. The principal instigator of 
the mob was Jesus, son of Sapphias, at that time 
chief magistrate of Tiberias, a knave with an instinct 
for introducing disorder into grave matters,* and 
unrivalled in fomenting sedition and revolution. 
With a copy of the laws of Moses in his hands, he 
now stepped forward and said: ‘‘ If you cannot, for 
your own sakes, citizens, detest Josephus, fix your 
eyes on your country’s laws, which your commander- 
in-chief intended to betray, and for their sakes hate 
the crime and punish the audacious criminal.” 

(28) After this speech, which was loudly applauded, 
he hurried, with some soldiers, to the house where I 
was lodging, intending to kill me. I, quite unaware 
of what was coming, had, from fatigue, suecumbed 
[to sleep] before the riot. Simon, who was entrusted 
with the charge of my person and had alone remained 
with me, seeing the citizens rushing towards me, 
awoke me and, telling me of my imminent peril, 
entreated me to die honourably, as a general, by my 
own hand, before my foes arrived to force me to 
such action or to kill me themselves. Such were his 
words ; but I, committing my fate to God, hastened 
to go forth to the people. Changing my raiment for 
one of black and suspending my sword from my 

@ The same phrase in A. xvii. 325. 
3 tavw has probably dropped out; cf. A. v. 148. 
4 Sp’ abrod (=tm’ éuavrod) cod. R: omit M, vz’ (ér’) adrod 


the rest. 
5 Text emended: ply dy edOciv R, mplv deci the rest. 
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TnodpLevos €K TOO adxevos Kal” ddov €répav, 4 
pn deve. poe TOY ToAcLiwy bravTidcew @uny, Tew 
els TOV immodpop.ov, advw te havels Kal mpyvrs 
TEGwY Kal THY yiv Sdkpvow pvpwv éAcewvos €d0£a 

139 7adow. ouvels be TOU mAijBous TV peraBodny 
Suordvar TAS yvowas avTav éemerpwpynv mpo Tod 
Tovs omAitas amo THs oiKkias tvrooTpépar. Kal 
cuvexwpovv pev aduKetv, ws adTol vopilovow, 
ededunv dé SiddEar mpdtepov els Tiva xpelav epv- 
Aartov Ta ek THS apmayhns KopwolevTa yphpara 

140 Kal ToTe OvjoKew, ef KeAedouev. Tob 5é AjDovs 
héyew KeAevovtos éempAOov of OmAirar Kal Oeacd- 
feevol pe mpoceTpexov ws KTEvobyTEes. emioyetv 
dé rob mAnfouvs KedeVovtos émeicOnoav mpoc- 
SoxG@vtes, emevdav dpmodroyjow mpds advtods Ta 
Xpyjpwata TO Bacrre? rerTnpynKEvar, Ws WuodroyynKdeta 
THV Tpodoclay avatpycew. 

141 (29) Leys otvy apa médvTwr yevouerns, 
es dvdpes ” elzrov, “ ouddvaAot, Oavetv mev ef Sikaov 
€oTw, ov TaparrodpLar, BovrAopar 8° opus 7™po Tob 

142 relevrfjoat TH adjnJevav ppacat mpos bps. Thy 
yap wodAw tavrny pidogevwrarnv ovoay €TLOTO.- 
pevos An Ovovody Te mpovpuws* TocovTwY avopav, 
ot Tas éauT@y mar pidas KoraAurovres adiKkovTo 
Kowa@vot Tis HET Eepas yevopevou® TUXNS, éBov- 
AjOnv retxy KaTaoKevdoat ex Trav Xpnedr ov 
ToUTW, mepl ay y Tap dav €oTw Opys. damravw- 

143 evwv eis TI oltkodopiav adrav.” mpos rabra, 
Tapa. jeev Trav Tapiyewr@v Kal Seve eyeiperau 
pwr) xd pw exew oporoyowvroy Kal Oappet ™po- 
TpeTropevony, Dadtratou de Kat TBeprets Tots Oupots 
eméwevov, Kal yiveTar oTdas mpos GAXjAoUs, TaV 
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neck, I proceeded by another road, on which I 
expected that no enemy would encounter me, to the 
hippodrome ; where my sudden appearance, as I 
flung myself on my face and rained tears upon the 
ground, aroused universal compassion. Observing 
the effect produced upon the people, I endeavoured 
to create dissension among them before the soldiers 
returned from my house. I admitted that, according 
to their view of the matter, I was guilty, but craved 
leave to inform them for what purpose I was reserving 
the money obtained by the raid, before, if they so 
ordered, I was put to death. The crowd were just 
bidding me proceed, when the soldiers appeared and, 
at sight of me, rushed forward to kill me. At the 
people’s order, however, they stayed their hands ; 
expecting, as soon as I had owned to having kept the 
money for the king, to slay me as an avowed traitor. 

(29) Thereupon, amid profound silence, I spoke as He appeals 
follows : ““ My countrymen, if I deserve to die, I ask {g; bur" 
no mercy; but, before my death, I desire to tell escapes 
you the truth. Knowing the lavish hospitality of pa: 
this city and that it is crowded with vast numbers of 
persons who have left their homes and gladly come 
to throw in their lot with ours, I proposed to provide 
fortifications for it with the money, about which, 
though it was to be expended on their erection, you 
are now so indignant.” At this a shout was raised 
by the Tarichaeans and their guests, who expressed 
their gratitude and bade me not be disheartened. 
The Galilaeans and Tiberians, however, still main- 
tained their resentment, and a quarrel arose, one party 


1 Probably misplaced. 
2 yevyodpuevoe conj. Niese. 
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pev KoAdcew amerovvTwr pe, TOV S€ Katadpoveiv. 

144 emrevd1) oe emmy yerddiny Kal TeBepudde KaTa- 

oKevdcew relyn Kal Tals dAAaus mroeow avrav rais 
, 

dvayKatus, ToTEvoaVTES drrex pov exaotos els 

Thy éavtob. Kayw mapa macav éAmida Svaduyav 

TOV TpoeupnLevov KivOvvov peta Tov didwy Kal 

omAut@v €ikoow eis THY oixtay bmeorpeya.. 

145 (30) IldAw 8 of Anorai Kat THs oTdcEws atriot, 
Seioavres qmept éauTa@v pit) Sixas elompax0Gow br” 
€uod TaV TET POY [LEVY avadaBovres <faxoatous 
omdAiras 4 cov emt THY oiKiay eva SuérpuBov € eu py)- 

146 govtes avery. dmayyedBetons d€ poe Tis épddou 
pevyew pev amperes Hynoapny, expiwa d€ mapa- 
Badopevos xpnoacbat Tt Kal TOun. mpoordgas 
otv amokr€ioat THs olkias Tas OUpas atros € em TO 
dmrep@ov dvaBas TrapeKdAovv etomre ipo Twas Anifo- 
jeévous To, xpnpara. mavoco0au' yap ovTws THS 

147 opyiis avrovs epry. elomrepipavroy de Tov Opa- 
ovtatov advtay,® udoriEw aikvodpevos tiv érépav 
Te TOY xel—pOv amroKopat KereVoas Kal KpEeacat 
€k Tod Tpax7jAov, Towottov €€€Badov mpos Tovs 

148 e€arrooreiAavtas. tovs 6 €edaBev exmdAn€is Kal 
poBos ovre PETpLOS. deloavres ov Kal adrot TavrTa 
metoca0ar eb pevoter, etaCov yap evdov éxew (ME 
aAcious adray,* els pvyiy « epyunoay. Kaya ToLwovTw 
OTpaTHy Mate Xpyoduevos THY SevTépav émBoudiyy 
duepvyov. 

149 (31) HaAw S€ tov dydov tives npeOilov rods 


1 Niese: wavcacOac MSS. 

2 Cod. R adds eis 7d buxalrarov mapacvpas Tis olxlas Kals 
lye A a gloss from B. ii. 612. 

3 So P: the rest add omNras. 
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threatening to have my blood, the other [exhorting 
me] to disregard [these opponents]. But when I 
further promised to provide fortifications for Tiberias 
and for any other of their cities which needed them, 
they, on the strength of this undertaking, retired 
to their several homes. Having thus, beyond all 
expectation, escaped from the peril which I have 
described, I returned to my house, accompanied by 
my friends and twenty soldiers. 

(30) I was not long left in peace. The brigands 4 secona 

and the promoters of the disturbance, fearing that }/0t to bum 
they would be called to account by me for their house of 
proceedings, again visited my residence, with six 7°*?""* 
hundred armed men, to set it on fire. Apprised of 
their coming, and considering it undignified to fly, 
I decided to risk a course requiring some courage. 
Ordering the house-doors to be closed, I ascended to 
the upper story and invited them to send some of 
their number to receive the money,’ thinking thus 
to allay their anger. They sent in the most stalwart 
among them, whereupon I had him soundly scourged, 
ordered one of his hands to be severed and hung 
about his neck and in that condition dismissed him 
to his employers. Panic-stricken and in great alarm, 
supposing that I had indoors a force outnumbering 
their own, and fearing, if they remained, to meet 
the same fate themselves, my opponents made off in 
haste. Such was the stratagem by which I eluded 
this second plot. 

(31) The feelings of the masses were once again Further 


. . 2 ti 
aroused against me by certain persons who asserted Fr reragecs. 


« There is possibly a lacuna in the text. 
» Viz. from the spoils taken by the highwaymen of 


Dabaritta. 
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adixopevous mpdos pe Bacducods peyroTavas ouK 
ogetAew chy A€yovres, a) peraBivas Oédovras els 
Ta map’ adrots <n, mpos ods own copevor Taperou" 
SueBadrov Te happakéas eivat Adyovres Kal awduras 
Too ‘Pewpatev mepryeveobau.” Taxd d€ TO m™\Aos 
emetOeTo tais Tov Aeyouevwv mpos xdapw avrois 
150 mbavornow dmrarchpevor. mu0dpevos 5€ mepl TOU- 
TwWY eya) maAw TOV OnLov dvedidacKov pn Setv 
SudKecPat Tovs Kkarapuyovras pos abrovs, TOV O€ 
pddapov Ths wept TOY hapudKwv airias duécvpov, 
ovK av TooavTas pupiddas oTpaTiwT Gy ‘Papatous 
déeyw tpédew, et dia dappakéwr? jv viKdv Tods 
151 moAeulovs. tadra A€yovros euoo mos oAlyov. peev 
émelGovto, maAw 8 dvaxwpioavres b70 TOV mrovn- 
pav eEnpebilovro Kara, Trav peylordvey, Kal ToTE 
pel SrrAwy emt THY oikiay adrdv tiv ev Tapryéa 
152 €mHADov ws avaipyaovTes. Ederca 8 ey mvO0- 
juevos p27) TOD pvaovs tédos AaBdvros aveTiBatos 
153 YevnTau Tots karapuyely els avrny Derovow. map - 
, > 
eyevouny obv eis Ty TOV pLeyloTavey olxtay pera. 
TWwY ETEpwv, Kal KAcioas Swdpuyd TE ToLnoas ams 
adris emt tiv Aluvnv ayovoay peramepiamevds TE 
mAotov Kat adv adrots euBas emi THY bBo prov Trav 
‘Inanvev Suerrépaca,, Kat dSovs adrots THY TYyLHY 
TOV imme, od yap dvvnOny avrovs érayayéabar 
TovavTns ‘yevouevyns Tihs dmoSpacews, améhuoa, 
moANa, Tapaxaheoas 77 mpoomecovoay dvdiyreny 
154 yevvaiws éveyxeiv. atrés Te peydAws 7x96 qv 
Biaabets TOUS TpoopuyovTas: exBeivan marw e€ls 
THY ToAcuiav, duewov dé vouicas mapa ‘Pwwators 


1 Emended: rovs (rod A) ‘Pwpatous maparyerés Bar MSS. 
2 papydxwy PR. 3 é7’ MSS. 
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that the noble vassals of the king, who had come to 
me,? ought not to live if they refused to conform to 
the customs of those with whom they had sought 
refuge; they also falsely accused them of being 
sorcerers who made it impossible to defeat the 
Romans. Deluded by specious assertions designed to 
catch their ear, the people readily believed them to 
be true. On hearing of this, I again? impressed upon 
the community that such refugees ought to be free 
from persecution ; and ridiculed the absurdity of the 
charge of sorcery by remarking that the Romans 
would not maintain so vast an army if they could 
defeat their enemies by enchantments. My words 
had a temporary effect ; but, after their departure, 
their passions were again aroused against the nobles 
by their villainous advisers, and on one occasion they 
made an armed assault on their house in Tarichaeae, 
intending to kill them. On being informed of this I 
feared that, if so abominable a crime were committed, 
the place would be rendered untenable as an asylum 
for would-be refugees. So I went with some others 
to the residence of the nobles, locked it up, made a 
canal leading from the house ¢ to the lake, summoned 
a boat, and, embarking with them, crossed over to 
the frontiers of the district of Hippos.? I paid them 
the price of their horses, which the conditions of our 
flight made it impossible for me to bring, and so 
took my leave, earnestly entreating them to bear 
their hard fate with fortitude. I was myself deeply 
distressed at being driven to expose these refugees 
once more on enemy soil; but I thought it better 

Of. § 112. > § 113. 

¢ Presumably close to the water. 

4 A Greek town of Decapolis, just outside the frontier of 
King Agrippa’s territory. 
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droBavety atrous, el ovprécor, uaddov 7 Kare 

Thy emery Xapay. ot & dpa dSueawbnoav: ovv- 

EeXeopnoey yap avrois Baotreds “Aypimmas Ta 
\ A \ 

HuapTnueva. Kal TA pev tepl exeivous TobT’ Eaxe 

TO TEAoS. 

155 © (32) Of dé tiv THV TiPeptewv 7déAW KatotKodrTes 
ypapovow Tpos TOV Baovréa mapaKxadobyres meu 
Svvapiuv TI pvrdéovoav avrav THY Xepav" Dédew 
yap avT® mpooribecbat. Kaiceivep peev Tabr é- 

156 ypapov. adixopevov O€ je Tpos avrovs TrapeKdAovy 
TO Tix) karackevdlew avtots ws treoxnuny: 
mKnKOELoay de Tas Tapixéas 778, TeTerxioban, 
Karavedoas ovv eye Kat mdvra TO mpos THV OlKOd0- 
play mapackevacdmevos Tovs apxiTeKTOVas eKédevOV 

157 evepyeiv. pera dé Tpirny Tepav cis Tapiyéas 
darepxopLevov pLov, THS TiBepuddos a dmexovoas orddva, 
TpidKovTa, ouveByn Twas ‘Pwyalwy tmets ov TOp- 
pwlev ris méAcws ddoutropobyras 6f¢Ofvat, ot ddEav 
Tapeéaxov TIV mapa Tod Bacwéws Svvapw Kew. 

158 evdews yotv eis pev Tov Baovréa peta mroAA@v 
erraivwy jplecay dwvds, Kat’ €uod dé Bracdrjpovs. 
Kal em papcov Tis amyyyeiAey pow TH Sudvovav 

159 avrav, ws apioracat Lov SveyroKaow. eyo & 
dxovoas erapaxOnv puev ofdodpa: Tovs yap omdiras 
ETvyYov €K TOV Tapixeav emt Tas adray olknoets 
dpeuces dud TO THv émotoav Tpepav odBBarov 
bmdpxew* od yap eBovdcuny & bd TOU oTpaTiwTiKod 
mx Bous evoxretofar Tous ev Tats Tapixéaus. 

160 6odKis yoby ev avrais Sue piBov ovdé Tijs Tmept To 
oGpa, prrariis €rrovovpuny mpovovay, Telpav Tapa. 
TOV evOLKOUVT WY Tis ™pos pe mloTews AaBov 

161 moAAdkts. p.ovous 3 EXwv mept €auTov EmTA TOV 
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that they should perish, if such destiny awaited them, 
under Roman hands than within my own province. 
After all they escaped, obtaining pardon for their 
errors from King Agrippa. So ended this episode. 


(32) The citizens of Tiberias now wrote? to the Revolt of 


king, requesting him to send some troops to protect Peis 


their territory, as they desired to attach themselves 4 
to him. Such was their letter to him; while they 
asked me, on my coming among them, to build walls 
for them in fulfilment of my promise,® having heard 
that Tarichaeae had already been fortified. I agreed 
and, having made all preparations for building, 
ordered the foremen to take the work in hand. 
Three days later, however, as I was on the road to 
Tarichaeae, which is thirty furlongs distant from 
Tiberias, some Roman cavalry happened to be seen 
on the march not far from the town ; this created an 
impression that the king’s troops were approaching. 
Instantly there was an outburst of shouts ; the king 
was loudly applauded, curses were heaped upon my 
head. I was informed of their intended defection 
by one who ran off to me from the town. The news 
filled me with alarm ; for I had dismissed my soldiers 
from Tarichaeae to their homes because, the next day 
being the Sabbath, I desired that the Tarichaeans 
should be spared any annoyance from the presence of 
the military. Indeed, whenever I had my quarters 
there, I took no precautions even for my personal 
security, having received so many proofs of the loyalty 
of the inhabitants... My present company com- 


# With this narrative cf. B. ii. 632 ff. > § 144, 

¢ An instance of lack of ordinary precautions has been 
given in §§ 132 ff., on which occasion, however, little ‘‘loyalty”’ 
was shown ! 
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éTAurav Kat Tods pirous 7 Hmdopouv 6 mpage. pera- 
mépmeaban yap. TI epayy Svvapiy dua TO Ajyew 
718 THY eveoT@oav TEE pay ovK edoxipalov: ovde 
yap dpucoperns avThs eis Thy émoboav oma. 
AaBety <7v>," KwAvovrov pads Tav voc, Kav 

162 weyaAn Tis émetyew dvayKn doxn. €@ dé Tots 
Tapixeciraus Kal Tois map’ avrots Eévous em 
Tpepaxyue THY wodw Svaprdtew, € édpav ovx tkavovs 
€oopevous, THY O° eur vrépleow Ewpwv pwakpo- 
taTyv: hOjcecbar yap Kal tiv mapa Bacdéws 
SUv apie adixopernv, Kal exmeceiobar ris moAews 

163 @ounv. _ ePovdevopny ouv oTparnyyLart xpHjobat 
TWt Kat avtav. Tapax pHa 2) TOUS muoTordrous 
tov ditwv tats mvdAas tov Tapiyedv emiorioas 
dvrdéovras per’ aopadreias tods eEvévar® Oédovras 
Kal Tovs mpwrouvs TV olKwY TpooKaAEcdpeEVos, 
att&v exaotov ékéAevoa KaleAKvoavta mAotov 
euBavra ovveTrayopevov tov KuBepyyrnv émecOat 

164 por pos THY TiBepiewv modw. Kat adros dé pera 
Tov didwy Kat TOV omditdv, ods Edyv EmTa TOV 
apiOjov elvar, euBas émAcov emt Ty TiBepiada. 

165 (33) TiBepuets dé my Tapa. Tod Baotréws Suva 
ws eyvwoay odx jKovoav avrots, tAciwy Sé Ty 
Ain méoav eJedoavrTo m>npn, deicavres mepl TH 
monet Kal Karamdayevres ws emBar av TAr pets 

166 «iva véas,° peraribevrat Tas yuwpas. pibavres 
obv Ta Orda. pera, yuvauray Kal mraidwv danvrialov, 
moAAas per” erratvwv eis enue dwvds dpuevres, 
etalov yap ov mpometabat pe Thv Sidvorav adrav, 

167 Kal Bape geicacbar THs moAews. eya Sé 


* qv inserted by Holwerda. 
® So the editio princeps: égetvar Mss. 
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prising only seven soldiers and some friends, I was 
at a loss what to do. I was reluctant to recall my 
disbanded force, because the day was already far 
spent ; and even had they come, it would have been 
impossible for them to bear arms on the morrow, 
such action being forbidden by our laws,* however 
urgent the apparent necessity. If, on the other 
hand, I were to permit the Tarichaeans and their 
resident aliens to sack Tiberias, I foresaw that their 
numbers would be insufficient and action on my part 
would be seriously delayed ; the king’s troops would 
have entered ahead of me, and I expected to be 
repulsed from the town. I determined, therefore, 
to have recourse to a ruse. Without a moment’s 
delay I posted the friends in whom I placed most 
confidence at the gates of Tarichaeae, to keep a 
strict watch on any persons desiring egress. I then 
summoned the heads of families and ordered each of 
them to launch a vessel, bring the steersman with 
them, and follow me to Tiberias. I myself, with 
my friends and the seven soldiers already mentioned, 
then embarked and set sail for that city. 

(33) The Tiberians, when they understood that no Josephus 
troops from the king had arrived and saw the whole @vels 
lake alive with shipping, were alarmed for the city, aruse: the 
and, terrified in the belief that the vessels were fully ee 
manned, changed their plans. Throwing down their 
arms they came out, with wives and children, to 
meet me, and, not imagining that I had got wind of 
their intentions, showered encomiums upon me and 
besought me to spare the city. On nearing Tiberias 


@ 4.¢. the oral law; ¢f. 1 Macc. ii. 34 ff. 


3 Text doubtful: for efva: véas MW read elev al vijes. 
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mAnotov ‘yevomevos dyKdpas peev Erb Topp THs Yijs 
éxédevov Badéobat TOUS KuBepyijras bmép TOO py) 
Karddnra Tots TiBepredow elvat Ta mota KEVa 
Tov emPatav ovra, mAnovdoas S° adros ev TWL 
mote Kare [Le UPOpnv avr ay TH dvovay,” Kal OTe 
57) ovTws edyepeis elev mons Sucatas dvev tpopd- 

168 Jews efioraaat THS mpos pre TriaTews. wpoAdyouv 
5 eis ye® TO Aowrov adtois ovyyvaiceaba BeBatws, 
el méursevav Séxa Tob wAnOovs mpoeotatas. b1- 
akovoavtwy 8 éToipws Kal mepisavTwv avdpas ovs 
mpoetzrov, eupiBaoas améAvov eis Tapiyéas pvdaxOn- 
oopevous. 

169 (34) T@ orparnynuare 5 tovtw tiv Bovdnv 
maoav Kar’ ddiyous rAaBav eis THY mTpoeipnuevynv 
moAw Kal pet adtadv rods moddods Tob Shou 
TPWTOUS dvdpas ovK éAdrrous éxelvwv ovras 

170 Svemepipapuny TO dé TAHGos, ws «idov els oloy 
KaK@v aKovaL peyeOos, trapexdAovv pe Tov a.trvov 
Ths oTdcews Tynwpnoacbar. Kretros 8 Hv dvopa 

171 TOUTH, Opacds TE Kat mpomreri)s veavias. eyo) & 
ATOKTEIVAL [LEV oux OoLov Tyovpevos opodurov 
avépa, KoAdca 8 avdaykny é€xwv, TOV Tepl ewe 
TW owpatopuAdicey Anovet mpooeraga. T™po- 
eAOdvre Koya TOG KXeirov rijv érépay TOV xXeip@v. 

172 dSelcavrTos 6é Tob kehevobevros eis TOGOUTO _mhibos 
mpocAbeivy p.dvov, THY SetAiay Tob oTparucbtov [7 
Bovdnfets KaTdonAov yeveodau Tots TiPeprebow, 
avrov KAetrov dwvyjcas ‘ * €mewd) Kat d&.os,” cizrov, 

“ Umdpxeus duuporépas Tas Xelpas droBadetv oUTws 
aXAPLOTOS eis eje yevomevos, jyevod — cavrod 
dnudovos,® py Kal dreOrjoas Xelpove. TyLcopiay 

173 bmocxys. rod Sé€ THY érepay adT@ ovyyxwphoa 
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I ordered the pilots to cast anchor at some distance 
from the land, in order to conceal from the Tiberians 
the absence of any marine force on board the vessels. 
I myself approached the shore with one ship and 
severely reprimanded the people for their folly and 
readiness to abandon their allegiance to me without 
_any just excuse whatever. As to the future, however, 
I promised that they might rely on my pardon if 
they would send me ten of their leaders. Promptly 
accepting this proposal they sent me the men whose 
names I mentioned first ; these I put on board and 
dispatched to Tarichaeae to be kept under arrest. 
(34) By this ruse I made prisoners, in batches, of Punishment 

the whole council, and had them conveyed to Tari- Picton 
chaeae, along with most of the leading commoners, 
who numbered as many again. Seeing the wretched 
plight to which they were reduced, the people now 
urged me to take measures against the author of the 
sedition, a rash and headstrong youth named Cleitus. 
Deeming it impious to put a compatriot to death, 
yet imperatively necessary to punish him, I ordered 
Levi, one of my bodyguard, to step forward and cut 
off one of his hands. The man, notwithstanding 
these orders, was afraid to advance alone into such 
a crowd, whereupon, wishing to screen the soldier’s 
cowardice from the Tiberians, I called up Cleitus and 
said: ‘‘ For such base ingratitude to me you deserve 
to lose both hands. Act as your own executioner, 
lest, if you refuse, a worse punishment befall you.” 
To his urgent request to spare him one hand I 


1 Emended (cf. ¢.9. §§ 323, 352): dyvoay mss. 
2 Niese: re mss. 3 yl. Snutos. 
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TroAAG Seoprévou pores Katévevoa. Kaketvos a- 
opevos vmep Tov pa TAS duo xetpas dmoBareiv 
AaBerv _ baxoupay KOTTEL THY aploTepay éavTod. 
Kal ToOTO THY OTAOW emavoev. 

(35) ) TiBeprets dé, os els TAS Tapixéas aducouny, 
yvovres TI orparnytay H Kar’ adrav expnoduny, 
dmeBavualov 6 ore Xwpis povew € éTavoa Ti 4 ayva.o- 
ovvnv atta@v. eyw dé Tods EK THs ELpKTAS peTa- 
meupsdpevos Tod mAnVovs Tov TiBepiewv, jv Se 
atv avtots “lotoros Kal 6 matnp advrob Ilioros, 
ovvoeimvous eroinoduny, Kal mapa THY €oTiaow 
édeyou OTL Thy ‘Papatwv Ovvapiw odd” avros 
dyvoe) TAC@V _Suadepovoar, ovyeony peevToe mepl 
abris dua Tods Anords. Kat avtots de Tavrd, 
ouveBovrevov trovety TOV emiTHSeLvov TEpYyLeévovaL 
Kaipov Kat pn Svoavacyereivy enol orpaTnya: 
pndevos yap advrovs érépov duvycecbar padiws 
emetKo0s Omoiws tuyelv. Tov “lodorov dé Kal 
dTrEeuivnoKov OTL mpdoclev 4 we Tapayevecbar ex 
Tt&v ‘lepocodipwv of LadtAator radeAdod tas 
xelpas dmroKowpevay avTod mpo Tob mod€pov mAa- 
orav avT@ Yap par eov KaKoupylav emuxahéoarres, 
Kal OTe pera THY avaywpynow TIHV Didirrov 
Tapadirat mpds BaBvAwviovs cracitlovres av- 
édovev Xdpyta, ovyyevi)s &° Hv ovros 70d Dirimmov, 
Kal ws ‘Tnooby Tov adeApov adtrod, dvdpa TAs 
adeApis ‘lovorov, dpwodpovws* KoAdcevav. Tatra 
Tapa THY coTiaow SiarexOels Tots wept Tov *lodoTov 
ewler exédevoa mavras THs pvdakis arodvO vas. 


(36) IIpo de TOUT@Y ovveBn, tov *lakipou Dih- 
unmov ameABeiv €x Tdéuada tod dpoupiov rovadrns 
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grudgingly consented ;* at which, to save himself 
the loss of both, he gladly drew his sword and struck 
off his left hand. His action brought the sedition to 
an end. 

(35) The Tiberians, discovering, on my arrival at The Tiberian 
Tarichaeae, the trick which I had played upon them, Pusone’s 
were amazed at the manner in which I had checked 
their arrogance without bloodshed. I now sent for 
my Tiberian prisoners, among whom were Justus and 
his father Pistus, and made them sup with me. 
During the entertainment I remarked that I was 
well aware myself of the unrivalled might of the 
Roman arms, but, on account of the brigands, kept 
my knowledge to myself. I advised them to do the 
same, to bide their time and not to be intolerant of 
my command, as they would not easily find another 
leader as considerate as myself. I further reminded 
Justus that, before I came from Jerusalem the 
Galilaeans had cut off his brother’s hands on a charge 
of forging letters prior to the outbreak of hostilities ; 
also how the people of Gamala, after Philip’s depart- 
ure, in an insurrection against the Babylonians, slew 
Chares, Philip’s kinsman, and savagely murdered his 
brother Jesus, husband of the sister of the man I was 
addressing.® Such was the nature of my conversation 
at table with Justus and his companions. In the 
morning I gave orders that all my prisoners should 
be discharged. 


(36) Some time before the revolt of Tiberias, 
Philip, son of Jacimus, had left the fortress of Gamala 


@ The narrative, as here told, is confused and ridiculous ; 
the parallel account in B. ii. 642 ff. is consistent. 
> For the events referred to cf. §§ 179, 186 below. 


1 Naber: cwpdvws or cbppovos MSS. 
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180 airtas yevopevns. Midurmos mvOdjevos peDcordvas 
pev Ovapov bo Tob BacwWéws *Aypirra, buddoxov 
dé adiyPar Méddcov* Aixovov dv8pa pirov are Kal 
ov On mada, ypadet pos TodToV Tas Kal” éavrov 
TUxas amayyé\Awy Kal Tmapacadésy Ta Tap avrod 
mepplevta ypdupara mpos tovs BactAcas azro- 

181 oreiAa. kat Mod.os? Sefdpevos Tas emoTohas 
exdpn opddpa, owleoBar tov Didirmov e& avray 
emuyvous, Kal _mpos TOUS Baowreas erepipe Ta 

182 yptwpara mrept Bnputov ovras. ) be Bactreds 
’Aypimmas as eyva) evd7} THY mepl Didiaov 
pyeny yevomevyy, Adyos yap dup ADev Ws oTpaTnyoin 
Ttav “lovdaiwy emt TOV Tmpos ‘Papatovs TOAELOV, 
erepupev immets Tovs Tapaméuiovras Tov Didurmov. 

183 Kal Tapayevopevov | aomaleTai TE prodpoves Tots 
Te ‘Pwpaiwy iyepoow eredetkvvev 6 81) Diduros 
obtés é€otw mept od SieEjer Adyos ws ‘Pwpuaiwv 
amoordvTos. kehever S adrov immets Twas dva- 
AaBovra Oarrov els Pdpara TO Ppovptov mopevOvat, 
Tovs olkelous atta mavras exeiev eEa€ovTa Kat 
TOUS BaBvAwvious els 71 Baravatay 7aAw dio - 

184 KATAOTHOOVTO. mapiyyyewne dé Kal madcav Tour 
oacbat mpovovav bmeép Tob py yeveoBar TW. vEew- 
TEpLopLov mapa T&v baynKowv. Didirmos pev obv, 
Taira 708 Baowléws émvoretAavros, €omevde mo}- 
owv a mpooeratev. 

185 (37) *Iwonmos 8 68 Tis larpivns moMods 
veaviokous Opaceis mpotpesdpevos avrT@ ovvdpa.- 
ofat Kal emavaotas Tots ev Tépara TPWTOLS 


1 Movédcoy R; of. §§ 61, 114. 
2 Movdd.0os Re 3 6’ 6 Naber: 6é mss. 
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under the following circumstances.4 On_ hearing Philip ben. 
that Varus had been deposed by King Agrippa and joins 
that his old friend and comrade, Modius Aequus, Astipp 
had come as his successor, Philip wrote to the latter, 
relating his recent experiences and requesting him 
to forward to the king and queen the letters which 
he had previously transmitted.2  Modius, delighted 
at receiving an epistle which assured him of Philip’s 
escape, dispatched the letters to their majesties, who 
were then in the neighbourhood of Berytus.° King 
Agrippa, on learning that the current rumour con- 
cerning Philip was false—it was commonly said that 
he had taken command of the Jews for the war 
with the Romans—sent a body of horse to escort 
him to Berytus. On his arrival, he gave him a warm 
greeting and presented him to the Roman officers 
as the identical Philip about whom reports were 
circulating that he had revolted from Rome. He 
then instructed him to lose no time in returning 
with a body of cavalry to the fortress of Gamala, to 
bring all his friends out of that place, and to reinstate 
the Babylonians in Batanaea? ; charging him at the 
same time to take every precaution to prevent 
insurrection on the part of his subjects. These 
royal commands Philip hastened to execute. 

(37) [Not long after this] ¢ Josephus, the midwife’s Gamata 
son, induced a number of adventurous youths to join ona 
him, and, assaulting the magistrates’ of Gamala, 


* This digression gives the sequel to the history narrated 
in §§ 46-61 above. 

> Cf. § 48. ¢ Beirit. 

4 On the origin of the colony of Babylonian Jews in 
Batanaea see note on § 54 above. 

¢ There is no note of time in the Greek ; the sequence of 
events may be inferred from § 177. t ** Head-men.” 
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émrevOev adrovs adioractat rob Baorréws Kal 
avadaBetv Ta otrAa, ws Oud, ToUTww THY édevBepiav 
amoAyyouevous. Kal Twas pev éBidoarro, TOUS 
dé pa) ouvapecKopevous adr av Tals yvobpats 
dvnpovv. KTelvovat dé Kal Xdpyra, Kal per 
atvrod twa tov ovyyevav "Inooty Kal "lovorou dé 
Tod TiBepiéws adeAdov' dvetdov, Kabws 75 Tpo- 
elmopev. ypddovat dé Kal mpds we TapaKadodvTes 
répiat kat Svvapw advtots omdut@v Kal Tovs dava- 
oTnoovras avT@y TH moda Telxyn. Kaya mTpdS 
ovdeTEpov dvTEeimov wv néiwoav. adiorarar dé 
Tob Baowéws Kat 7 Vavdaviris yodpa wéexpe Kons 
Lodvpyns. VedevKela dé kal Uwydvy does kbwais 
OXUPWTATALs WKOOOUNGA TELYN, TAS TE KATA THV 
avw TadiAatav cadmas, Kal mavu metpwdets ovoas, 
ereixioa TapamAnciws: dvoyata 8 advrats “Idpva 
"Aunpwad ’AyapaBn. @ytpwoa d5é Kal Tas ev TH 
Kkatw VaddAala, mores pev Tapiyéas TiBepidda 
Lérduwpw, Kapas d€ "ApByAwv omjdaov, Byp- 
covBat LedAaprv ‘lwrdrara Kadapaé tKepos 
Lwyaval Hadat Kal TO “IraBupvov dpos. ets 
Tavras Kal otrov amebéunv moddv Kal dma mpos 
acddAcvay Tv wera Tadra. 


(38) "Iwavvn 5é 7H Tod Anovel TO Kar’ eod 
ptcos mpoonvéeTo Bapéws pépovte THY er ev- 
mpaylav. mpobémevos ody TAVTWS EKTOOWV [LE TOLY)- 
cacba TH pev adrob matpids Tots TvaydAows Kata- 

/ if A > A \ 7; \ \ 
oxevdles Telyn, Tov adeAdov dé Lipwwva Kat Tov 
~ 3 / all 10 gy? 2 ¢ A ~ \ 
Tob Luoéwa “lwvabynv <p’ >® omdAiTdv Epi 
exatov eis ‘lepoodAupa méumer mpos tov Tob 
1 Most mss. read ddeAphy. 2 Inserted by Niese. 
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brought pressure to bear on them to revolt from 
the king and take up arms, with the prospect of 
thereby regaining their independence. Some they 
forced into compliance; those who declined to 
acquiesce in their views they put to death. Among 
others, as already mentioned, they slew Chares and 
one of his kinsmen, Jesus, and the brother of Justus 
of Tiberias.* To me they wrote, asking me to send 
them troops and workmen to repair the town walls ; 
neither of these requests did I refuse. The region 
of Gaulanitis, as far as the village of Solyma, like- 


wise revolted from the king. I erected walls at Josephus 


Seleucia and Sogane, villages with very strong 
natural defences, and provided similar protection for 
certain villages in Upper Galilee, also in very rugged 
surroundings, named Jamnia, Ameroth,? and Acha- 
rabe. In Lower Galilee I fortified the cities of 
Tarichaeae, Tiberias, and Sepphoris, and the villages 
of the Cave of Arbela, Beersubae, Selame, Jotapata, 
Kapharath, {Komus, Soganae, Papha¢t and Mount 
Tabor. These places I stocked with ample supplies 
of corn and arms for their future security. 


(38) Meanwhile, the hatred borne me by John, 
son of Levi, who was aggrieved at my success, was 
growing more intense, and he determined at all costs 
to have me removed. Accordingly, after fortifying 
his native town of Gischala, he dispatched his brother 
Simon and Jonathan, son of Sisenna, with about a 
hundred armed men, to Jerusalem, to Simon, son of 

@ There is some confusion here. In §§ 177 f. only two 
persons are named: Chares, kinsman of Philip, and Jesus, 
brother of Chares and brother-in-law of Justus. 

> Or Meroth (cf. B. ii. 573). 

¢ Text corrupt (¢f. B. ibzd.). 
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Dapaduprov Lyweova, TapaKarécovras avrov metoas 
TO Kowov Tov ‘Lepooohvpurav TH apyny dpedo- 
puevous ee Tov Dadvdatey avra pnpicacbat THY 

191 e€ovolay tovTwv. 6 dé Lipwy odros Hv mdAews 
peev ‘lepocoAtuwv, yevous de opddpa Aapumpod, 
Tijs d¢€ Dapicaiwv aipécews, ol mept Ta TaTpLA 
vopysa Soxotow T&v dArAwy axpiBeia Siadepew. 

192 Av 8° obtos avijp TANpys ovvécews Kal Aoyopod 
Suvdpevos Te Tpdaypata KaK@s Keiweva Ppovicer 
Th €avTob Svophicacbar, piros Te maAaws TH 

lwdvyy Kat owns, mpos ee O€ TOTE Suaddpws 

193 cixev. deSduevos obv Tay Tapdichnow émreOev 
Tovs apxtepets “Avavov Kat Inooby tov rob Tapadd 
Twas Te TOV THs. adris oTdoews éxetvous™ eKKOTITEW 
poe hudpevov Kat per) mepudev emt peKLoTOV avén- 
bévra dd€ns, ovvoicew avrots Adywv et Tis Tahe- 
Aaias dparpeDeinv. pe) pede de mapexdret Tovs 
mept tov “Avavov, py Kat dOdoas yOvat pera. 

194 ToAAjs eméAOw TH TdAcL Svvdpews. oO mev Uipwv 
Tatra avveBovAcvev, 6 dé dpytepeds “Avavos od 
pqouov elvau TO epyov arépawev: toAAods yap TOV 
dipxvepewy Kal Too An Gous TpocoT@ras paptupelv 
oT KaADs eya oTparny@, movetobat dé KaTnyoplav 
avdpos Kal? od pndev Aéyew SdvavTar dikatov 
pavAwy epyov etvar. 

195 (39) Xipwv 8 as TKovoEV TadTa mapa Tob 
*Avavou, ovwwnday peev exelvous nétwoev und? els 
moods exdépew Tovs Adyous adbrav: mpovonjcecbar® 
yap adros édackev va OGrrov peraorabetyy € €K Tis 
TadtAvatas. mpookadreodpevos dé Tov adeAdov tod 


1 Bekker: rs airév ordcews éxelvovs MSS. 
2 Niese: mpovoyjoacat mss. 
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Gamaliel, to entreat him to induce the national 
assembly of Jerusalem to deprive me of the command 
of Galilee and to vote for his appointment to the 
post. This Simon was a native of Jerusalem, of 
a very illustrious family, and of the sect of the 
Pharisees, who have the reputation of being un- 
rivalled experts in their country’s laws.* A man highly 
gifted with intelligence and judgement, he could by 
sheer genius retrieve an unfortunate situation in 
affairs of state. He was John’s old and intimate friend, 
and, at the time, was at variance with me. On receiv- 
ing this application he exerted himself to persuade 
the high-priests Ananus and Jesus, son of Gamalas, 
and some others of their party to clip my sprouting 
wings and not suffer me to mount to the pinnacle of 
fame. He observed that my removal from Galilee 
would be to their advantage, and urged them to act 
without delay, for fear that I should get wind of their 
plans and march with a large army upon Jerusalem. 
Such was Simon’s advice. In reply, Ananus, the 
high-priest, represented the difficulties of the action 
suggested, in view of the testimonials from many of 
the chief priests and leaders of the people to my 
capacity as a general; adding that to accuse a 
man against whom no just charge could be brought 
was a dishonourable proceeding. 

(39) On hearing this speech of Ananus, Simon 
implored the embassy to keep to themselves and not 
divulge what had passed at the conference ; asserting 
that he would see to it that I was speedily super- 
seded in Galilee. Then calling up John’s brother 


@ Or “in the rules of their fathers.”” The vduipa are the 
traditional rules (Halakoth, etc.) which grew up round the 
Law (vopos). 
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*Twavvov mpooeragev mepiTrew Swpeds Tots mept Tov 
”Avavov" Tax. yap ovTws eon meloe adrovs 
196 weTabécOar Tas yrampas. Kal Tédos empagev 6 
Deucov é mpovbeto: 6 yap “Avavos Kal of ody adT@ 
Tots xpjpacw Siadbapevtes ovvtibevtar THs Dade- 
atas exBarety pe, pndevos dou TOV KaTa ry 
mohw TOTO yw@oKovros. Kal 67 €d0€ev avrois 
TEe[LTTEL dvdpas KaTa ‘yévos peev Suahépovras, Th 
197 Tawdeia O° opotous. joav © adra@yv ot pey Sqpotuol 
duo, "Twvddns kat “Avavias, Dapioator THY atpeow, 
6 b€ tpitos “lwlapos' feparixod yévous, Dapicatos 
Kal avrés, Lipwr 8 &€& dpxrepéwv vewratos 
198 exelvwv. Tovrouvs éxédevov adixopevous els TO 
mAHO0s TOv VadtAaiwy mv0éoba wap? adrtadv tiv 
aitiav du’ nv ewe diAdovow: ef dé hatey dru médAEws 
einv THs ‘lepocodvuwv, Kat atrods e& éxeitvwy 
Réyew wvidpyew rods tésoapas, ef Sé Sia THY 
eumrecpiay TOV vowwv, und adrovs _dyvoety ey 
TH mar pua pace, ef O° ad dia TH tepwovvny 
Adyouev dyaméav pe, Kal adT@v amoxpivecbar dvo 
tepets dmdpyewy. 
199 (40) Tat’ brrobEpevor Tots mept TOV “Teva ny 
Téooapas poupidoas dpyvpiov dddacw avrots €K 
200 TOV Snpootev Xpnwarwv. émet dé twa LadAatov 
jKovear, *Inooty dvowa, wept adbrov raéw éEako- 
olwy omdur ay Exel, em dnuodvra Tots ‘Tepooo- 
Avpous TOTE, peTamepisdpevor ToOToV Kal TpL@v 
pve pucBov ddvres exéAevov Erecbar Tots mepl 
Tov “lwvabyvy melapyodvta adrois, Kal Tov 


1 So (or Iwdfapos) § 324 etc.: the mss. here have Iégopos 
(T'égapos). 
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he instructed him to send presents to Ananus and 

his friends, as a likely method of inducing them to 
change their minds. Indeed Simon eventually 
achieved his purpose? ; for, as the result of bribery, rhe plot 
Ananus and his party agreed to expel me from %¥°ceeds- 
Galilee, while every one else in the city remained 
ignorant of the plot. The scheme agreed upon was 

to send a deputation comprising persons of different The depnta- 
classes of society but of equal standing in education. yo" Siem, 
Two of them, Jonathan and Ananias, were from the 

lower ranks and adherents of the Pharisees; the 

third, Jozar, also a Pharisee, came of a priestly 
family ; the youngest, Simon, was descended from 

high priests. Their instructions were to approach 

the Galilaeans and ascertain the reason for their 
devotion to me. If they attributed it to my being 

a native of Jerusalem, they were to reply that so 

were all four of them; if to my expert knowledge 

of their laws, they should retort that neither were 

they ignorant of the customs of their fathers; if, 
again, they asserted that their affection was due to 

my priestly office, they should answer that two of 

them were likewise priests. 

(40) After thus prompting Jonathan and _ his 
colleagues, they presented them with forty thousand 
pieces of silver® out of the public funds; and, on 
hearing that a Galilaean, named Jesus, was staying 
in Jerusalem, who had with him a company of six 
hundred men under arms, they sent for him, gave 
him three months’ pay and directed him _ to 
accompany the party and obey their orders. They 


* Of. the shorter account in B. ii. 627-9. 
> If denarii are meant, the sum would be about £1200. 
Perhaps a smaller silver coin is intended. 
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mohur dv dé Tpraxoatous avopaow ddvres d-pytplov 
els tpodyy Tv dAwY mpooerag ay dcodovdetv Tots 
201 mpéoBeow. mevacbévTwy odv adray Kal mpos TI 
€E0d0v edrpemvobevroy efjeoay ot arept tov “lw- 
vdOny odv TOUTOLS, eTaYOMEVOL Kal Tov adeAdov 
202 Tod “Iwavvov Kat omhiras € éxarov, AaBovres evtohas 
mapa TOV mepipavToy , el pev EK Katabe/pny TO 
oma, Cava. me pTrew els THY ‘lepoooAupuray mov, 
ei & dy ruracootwny dmoxretvan pndev dedudtas* 
203 adr av yap elvat TO Tpoorayua. eyeypaperoay de 
kat tT “lwavvn mpos tov Kat’ euo0 TOAELOV 
éroyudlecbar, Tois te Lemdwpw Kat TdBapa 
Katoukodow Kal TiBepiedow mpoocérarrov ovp- 
paxlay TO "Iwavvn mere. 
94 (41) Taira pot trod marpos yparavros, e€eize 
S€ mpos adrov Inoods 6 Tou Tapada, Tov ev avTH 
TH Bovdh yevopevwv ets, piros ov Kal ovr Ons 
epol, opddpa Tepindynoa Tous TE moNiras ovUTWS 
Tept eme yevouevovs ayxapiorous, emuyvous bud 
pOdvov dvarpeBjvat pe mpooTagat, Kal TH Tov 
matépa dud Trav Ypapepdr cov TOAAd jue Trapakadety 
ducéo Bau mpos avrov: mobety yap Eby Dedoacbac 
205 Tov viov mpo Too Tedcvtioae. Tabra. 8 T™pos TOUS 
dtAous elrov Kal OTL pera TpiTHVY hwepay KaTa- 
Aurreny THY Xwpav avr av els THY marpioo Tropev- 
ooluny. dian 8 amavtas Todvs aKkovoayras? 
KaTEOXE, mapeKaAouv TE kAalovres pa eyearahumety 
adrovs daroAoujevous a Tis ems oTparnylas 
206 dmoorepn beter. od KaravevovTos é pou ais 
ixeretaus avrav, GANA mepl THs euavTod ppov- 
tilovros owrnpias, Setoavres of T aAratou py 
amedOdvros edKarappdvyntot tots Anotais yévowTo, 
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further requisitioned three hundred citizens to 
follow the opens providing money for the main- 
tenance of the whole number. The consent of these 
recruits being obtained and their preparations for the 
journey completed, the party of Jonathan set out 
with them ; John’s brother and a hundred regulars 
also accompanied them. They had orders, in the 
event of my volunteering to lay down my arms, to 
send me alive to Jerusalem, but if I offered any 
resistance to kill me regardless of consequences, 
having the weight of their masters’ commands 
behind them. They had also written to John to be 
prepared for an attack upon me, and were issuing 
orders to Sepphoris, Gabara, and Tiberias to send 
assistance to John. 

(41) My information reached me in a letter from Josephus 
my father, to whom the news was confided by Jesus, qt Galles 
son of Gamalas, an intimate friend of mine, who had 
been present at the conference. I was deeply 
distressed, both by the base ingratitude of my 
fellow-citizens, whose jealousy, as I could see, had 
prompted the order to put me to death, and also by 
the earnest request in my father’s letter that I 
would come to him, as he longed to see his son 
before his death. I told my friends exactly what 
had happened and of my intention, in three days’ 
time, to quit the district and go home. All who 
heard me were overcome with grief and besought 
me, with tears, not to abandon them to the ruin 
which awaited them if deprived of my leadership. 
To these entreaties, out of concern for my own safety, 
I refused to yield ; whereupon the Galilaeans, fearing 
that my withdrawal would leave them an easy prey 


1 Kdxovcovtas P, dxovocavra RA, dxovovras MW. 
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TMELTOVOW eis Ty Tadudatav dracay TovsS o7nMa- 
voovras THY eunv yvapnv mept Ths dmadray is. 

207 moAXot dé Kal TavTaxobev ovvnxOnoar, ws jKovoay, 
pera yuvaucdy Kal TEKVOV, ob Tou, d0K@' wor, TO 
mpos ee padov 7 TO Tept avr av d€eu TodTO 
mparrovres: euod yap TrOpapevovT os mretoecBau 
KaKOV ovdev drreAdBavov. HKOV ovv mavres els 
TO peya, mediov ev @ S1éTpiBov: ’Aowxis €oTw 
dvopa adTa. 

208 (42) Awa 8é THS vuKros éxetvys Bavpdovov ofov 
dverpov eOeacdunv. eel yap els KoiTny érparréunv 
dia Ta ypadevta Avrovpevos Kal TeTapaypéevos, 

209 éd0€a twa Adyew emoravra pow “‘matoar THY 
puynv, @& odros, aAySv, mavros 8 dmadAdooov 
doBov: ta yap AvTObyTa GE péeytoToV ToLnoEL Kal 
ev maow evTvxéoTatov, KaTopOadceis 5° od pdvov 
Tatra, GAAd Kal moAAd eTepa. pr) Kdpve 57, 
peeuvnoo 8° ote Kal ‘Pwpatois det oe troAcufoa.” 

210 Todrov 87 Tov dveipov Deacdpevos Siaviorapat 
KataPhvat mpolvpovpevos els TO ediov. mpds dé 
Thy euny ow mav to ARVs tov TadtAaiwy, 
joav 8 ev avrois yuvaikes Te Kal matdes, ert 
oropLa. piipavres éavtods Kal Saxpvovres iKéTEVOV 
pa opas eyKaraAurety Tots moAeious, pd ameBeiv 
edoavra THY xwpav adrav éevdBpiopa Tots €xOpots 

211 €copevynv. ws dé rais Senoeow ovK emewHor, 
KarnvdyKatov Opkols jevew Tap" éauTots, édowdo- 
pobvTd Te TO On TOAAa THY ‘Tepooodupuray ws 
elpnveveobar ri Xepav adray ovK eOvre. 

212 (43) Tatra on Kal émakovwv adTav Kat Brérrwv 
tod mAnBovs tiv Karidevav exAdoOnv mpos €dceov, 

1 Soxe? R. 
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to the brigands, sent messengers throughout Galilee Rally of 
to announce my intended departure. On hearing of gi" 
this, large numbers assembled from all quarters, with support. 
their wives and children, influenced, I imagine, as 

much by alarm for themselves as by affection for 
myself ; being convinced that while I remained at 

my post no harm would befall them. All flocked to 

the great plain, called the plain of Asochis,* in 

which my quarters lay. 

(42) That night I beheld a marvellous vision in my His dream, 

dreams. I had retired to my couch, grieved and 
distraught by the tidings in the letter, when I thought 
that there stood by me one who said: ‘‘ Cease, man, 
from thy sorrow of heart, let go all fear. That 
which grieves thee now will promote thee to great- 
ness and felicity in all things.’ Not in these present 
trials only, but in many besides, will fortune attend 
thee. Fret not thyself then. Remember that thou 
must even battle with the Romans.” Cheered by this 
dream-vision I arose, ready to descend into the plain. 
On my appearance, the whole crowd of Galilaeans, 
which included women and children, flung themselves 
on their faces and with tears implored me not to 
abandon them to their enemies nor, by my departure, 
leave their country exposed to the insolence of their 
foes. Finding entreaties unavailing, they sought 
with adjurations to coerce me to stay with them ; 
bitterly inveighing against the people of Jerusalem 
for not allowing their country to remain in peace. 

(43) With these cries in my ears and the sight of 
the dejected crowd before my eyes, my resolution 
broke down and I was moved to compassion ; I felt 


@ Sahel el Buttauf, running E. and W., in the break in the 
hills between Jotapata on the north and Nazareth on the 
south. > Or perhaps “ above all men.” 
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dEvov elvar vouilwv tbrép tooovrov mAjfovs Kat 
mpodirous Kwdvvous Umopevew. Katraveda 57 
peeve, Kat mevraKaxtAtous e€ attav omhiras 
Tpicew KeAevoas exovras éavrois Tpopas emt Tas 

213 olkyjcets SuadaKa Tods GAAovs. errel SE OF TEVTAKLT- 
xiAvor mapeyévovto, TovTovs avaraBwv Kal Ttpio- 
xiAlovs tods odv euavTd oTpatiitas, tmmets 5° 
oydonkovTa, Tv Topelay eis XaBwrw Kwopny, 
ILroAcuatdos p86 prov ovoav, emounodunv, KaKel 
Tas Suvduers ouvetyov éroundlecbar OKNTTO[LEVOS 

214 emi Tov mpos IAdKudov mohepov. ddixero o: obTos 
peeTa OVO ome pay meCod otpatevaros Kal imméwv 
iAns peas to Keoriov TddAdov meupbets, w 
eum™pyon Tas Kwpas TOV Daddateoy at mAnotov 
joav IIroAeuaidos. BadAopevov 8’ éxeivov ydpaka 
mpo Ths IlroAcuadwv méAcews TiWewat Kaya OTpaTO- 
medov, THS KWNS Oaov €ErKovTa aTadious ATrOTXaV. 

215 ToAAdKis ev odv TAs SuVapELS TPONyayoLEV Ws 
els paynv, mAdov 8° ovdev axpoBodtopav émpaéa- 
bev: 6 yap TlAdkidos Gowmep éyivwoKev omevdovrd. 
pee mpos pany adTos KaramAnrTdjevos dmeoTeA- 

ETO" THS MEVTOL Irodepaidos ovK exwpilero. 

216 (44) Kara roérov dé tov Katpov adiKdjevos 
"lwvabys peta TOV ovpmpéecBewv, dv edapev ek 
t&v ‘lepocoAvwwv trod tadv rept Uipwva Kat 
“Avavov Tov apxtepéea memeupbau, AaBetv <pee > bu 
evedpas emeBovAevev’ havepas yap emLyelpety OvK 

217 eroAua. ypader dé mpos je TOLAUTYV emaToAny: 
“"Twvdbys Kat of odv adrt& mewpbevres bd TOV 
‘TepoooAvpuray Tlwonme xaipew. sipsts b7r0 Tav 
ev ‘lepocoAvuous mpwtwv, akovadvrwy tov amo 


1 ins. ed. princeps, om. Mss. 
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that it was right to face even manifest perils for so Josephus 
vast a multitude. So I consented to remain; and, Consents to 
giving orders that five thousand of them were to Galilee. 
join me in arms, bringing their own provisions, I 
dismissed the rest to their homes. When the five 
thousand arrived, I set out with them, the three 
thousand infantry already with me and eighty 
horse, and marched to Chabolo,* a village on the 
frontiers of Ptolemais, where I kept my forces 
together, feigning to be making preparations for 

an engagement with Placidus. The latter had been 

sent by Cestius Gallus, with two cohorts of infantry 

and a squadron of horse, to burn the Galilaean villages 

in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais. While he was 
entrenching himself in front of that city, I on my 

side encamped about sixty furlongs from the village 

of Chabolo. On several occasions we led out our 
forces, as for battle, but did not proceed beyond 
skirmishes, because Placidus, in proportion as he 

saw my eagerness for a combat, became alarmed and 
declined it. He did not, however, quit his post at 
Ptolemais. 

(44) At this juncture Jonathan arrived with his Arrivalof 
fellow-envoys, who, as I said, had been sent from ee peop 
Jerusalem by Simon and Ananus the high-priest. in Galilee ; 
Not venturing to attack me openly, he laid a plot to ence with 
entrap me, writing me the following letter : feet 


“Jonathan and his fellow deputies from 
Jerusalem to Josephus, greeting. The Jerusalem 
authorities, having heard that John of Gischala 


@ Cabul (Kabul), half-way between the Plain of Asochis 
(§ 207 above) and Ptolemais (Acre). 
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TioyddAwy "Iwavvny emBeBovrevevar got moddxis, 
ere upOn ev emumAntovtes atT@ Kal mapawéaovTes 
ets To Aouwrov drraxovew ool. Bovredoacbar de 
ody ool Bédovres mept TOV KOWh TpaKréwy Tapa 
Kadodpev 7} Kew Oarrov mpos mpas tay pera moa: 
ovede yap 7 Ka Svvait’ av otpatiwtav mAAGos 
emidse€acba.”’ taitra 8 eypadov mpoodoKavres 
Svoiv Odrepov, 7), Ort xeopis omhwy aduxdpevov mpos 
avrovs e€ovow droxetptov, n moods emayoevov 
kpwovar mod€pov. Kev d€ pou TH emaTonny 
immeds Kopilwy, Opacds aAAws veavias TOY Tapa 
Baowe? more orparevoapevwr: fv 8 wpa vuKros 
Hon Sevtépa, Kal” nv ervyxavov peta TaV didwv 
kal trav ths TadtAaias mpdtwv éoridpevos. 
odtos 81, mpooayyeiAavros olkérov pou KEW TWA 
imméa “lovdatov, eioxAnfels euod Kedevoavros 
Homdacato pev ovd dAws, THY emvoToAny dé mpo- 
Tewas, “ravrnv,’ elmev, “ot e& ‘LepoooAdpeny 
TKovTES Treroupact got. ypade 57) TaxXLoTa Kal 
ov: Kal yap emrelyopat mpos avrovs droorpepew.”” 

ot pev ovv KATOKELLEVOL THY TOO oOTpaTLWwToV 
TOAWav eJavpacar, € eyo be KabeCecBau maperdAovv 
Kal ouvdeumvety mpi. dpynoapuevov dé 77 peev 
émoToAny peTa xelpas elyov ws edeSauny, pos 
be Tovs didous mept TPAayLaTwv érépwv TH opudtay 
emrovovpny. pet od TroAAjV 8° pay eavaoras Kat 
TOUS [Lev dAAous dmoAvoas ent KoiTny, Téooapas 
d€ prow jovov TOV avayKaiwy didwv mpoopeivar 
xehevous Kat T@ Tradl mpoordEas olvov érowdoar, 
TV émuoroAny avamrvéas pndevos €uPA€mrovros Kaé 
ab7ns TaXD ouvels THY TOV yeypaporey emivouay, 
Tadw adrnv €onunvaynv. Kal ws U1) mpoaveyvaxis, 
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has frequently plotted against you, have commis- 
sioned us to reprove him and to admonish him in 
future to show you proper respect. Wishing to 
confer with you on a concerted line of action, we 
request you to come to us with all speed, and with 
but few attendants, as this village could not accom- 
modate a large military force.” 


In so writing they expected one of two things to 
happen : either I would come unprotected and they 
would have me at their mercy, or, should I bring a 
large retinue, they would denounce me as a public 
enemy. The letter was brought to me by a trooper, 
an insolent young fellow who had formerly served in 
the king’s army. It was the second hour of the 
night, and I was dining with my friends and the 
chief men of Galilee. My servant announcing the 
arrival of a Jewish horseman, this fellow, being called 
in by my orders, gave me no salute whatever, but 
reached out the letter and said: “ The party who 
have come from Jerusalem have sent you this. 
Write your reply immediately, as I am in a hurry to 
return to them.” My guests were astonished at 
the soldier’s audacity ; I, for my part, invited him 
to sit down and join us at supper. He declined. I 
kept the letter in my hands, as I had received it, and 
conversed with my friends on other subjects. Not 
long after I rose and, dismissing the others to their 
repose, directed four only of my closest friends to 
stay and ordered my servant to set on wine. Then, 
when no one was looking, I unfolded the letter, took 
in at a glance the writers’ design and sealed it up 
again. Holding it in my hands as though I had not 
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aAXa. pera xetpas adriy éxwv, mpooérata TH 
OTpAaTLWTY Spaxpas elxoouxy> épdd.ov S00 vac. 
Tob S€ AaBdvTos Kat Xtpw exew djoavtos ouveis 
TI aioxpoxepdevav avrod Kal wes Tavry pahord 
€orw aAdouynos, “ adr’ et ouprvety jutv,’ epny, 
* Oedyjoevas, Anpfer Kata Kvalov Spaxyny play.’ 
6 8 dopevos tryjKovoev, Kal moAdv Tov otvov 
mpoopepoprevos vrép Tod tAgov AaBetv 7 apyvpiov 
kal pebvabeis ovKere Ta amoppnTa oréyew edvvaTo, 
aN’ edpalev ovK EPwTUS[LEVOS THY TE OUVECKEVG.- 
opevnv émBoudiy Kal wes karefnpuopévos ein 
dvarov Top” avrois. Tatr’ dakovoas dvruypdpon 


226 Tov Tpdmov TobTov: ““"lwonmos “Iwvdbn Kal rots 
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ov avT@ xaipew. eppwuevovs tds els TH 
Tadwalav Kew mv0dpevo0s Adopar, padtora O° 
ote Svvijcowat mapadovs tyuiv thy Tav evOdd« 
Tpaywatwv emryserccay eis THY Tatpida Tropev- 
Ova: Tobro yap Kal mdaAau trovetv OeAov. det 
fev ody p47) Lovov els BadwO rrapayevécbar we pos 
duds, adAa moppw Kat pyndé KedevodvTwv, ovy- 
yropns Se toyxety a&iO pr duvdpevos TobdTo 
Tounoat, TapadvAdcowr’ év XaBwAd WAdKidov ets 
wid TadtAaiav avaBivar du” evvolas EXOVTO.. TKETE 
ovv bpets mpos pe THY emoToAnY avayvovTes. 
eppwoabe.”’ 

(45) Tatra ypdpas Sods tO orpariaityn dépew 
ouveEerreta Tpiaxovta Tov TadAaiwy doxyiw- 
Tatous, b7o0euevos adrots domdcacba pev éxel- 
vous, eTepov de pndev AE€yew. Eraka dé Kal Kal? 


1 Niese: rapagduddow sic P, mapagu\doow yap the rest. 


* The standard silver coin, roughly a franc. 
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yet read it, I ordered twenty drachmas to be presented 
to the soldier for travelling expenses. He accepted 
the money and thanked me for it. Noting his 
cupidity as offering the surest means of gulling him, 
I said, “If you will consent to drink with us, you 
shall receive a drachma? for every cup.” He readily 
assented and, in order to win more money, indulged 
so freely in the wine that he became intoxicated and 
unable to keep his secrets any longer to himself. He 
told me, without being asked, of the plot that had 
been hatched and how I had been sentenced to death 
by his employers. On hearing this I wrote the 
following reply : 

“Josephus to Jonathan and his colleagues, 
greeting. I am delighted to hear that you have 
reached Galilee in good health; more especially 
because I shall now be able to hand over to you 
the charge of affairs here and return home, as I 
have long wished to do. I ought certainly to 
have gone, not merely to Xaloth,? but further, 
to wait upon you, even without your instructions ; 
I must, however, request you to excuse me for 
my inability to do so, as I am here at Chabolo, 
keeping watch on Placidus, who is meditating 
an incursion up country into Galilee. Do you, 
therefore, on receipt of this letter, come and 
visit me. Fare you well.” 


(45) Having written this letter and handed it to the 
soldier, I sent him off, accompanied by thirty 
Galilaeans of the highest repute, whom I instructed 
to pay their respects to the deputies, but to say not 
a word more. To each of them I attached a soldier 

» A village in the Great Plain, on the southern frontier of 
Galilee, elsewhere called Exaloth (B. iii. 39). 
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exaoTov avTav mLoTav OTATav eva TapadpvAdéovra, 
bn tis Tots TteuOctow bm’ euod mpos Tovs Trept 
Tov “lwvdbnv opidia yévntar. Kal ot pev €rro- 
pevOnoav. of dé mept Tov "lwvdbnv THs mparns 
qTeipas apapTovrTes éTépay emaToAny jor ToLradTyV 
ézreurbav: “"Iavabys Kat ot odv att@ “lwonmw 
Xaipery. TmapayyeAdopev got Xwpis omhiray els 
tpitnv tapayevecbar mpos yuds ets LTaBapwd 
Kopnv, wa dsvaxovowuer THY mpos “lwavyny 
eyKAnpdtwv aor yeyovotwy.’ tatra yparavres 
Kal dotracduevor Tovs LadwAatovs ots memoudew" 
adikovto eis “lddav Kopnv peylotrny otoay Ttav 
ev tH TadwAaia, teiyeow oxupwrarny Kal modAAdv 
oiknTopwv peotyv. vaynvrialey de TO AROS ad- 
TOvS PETA yuvarKOv Kal TéKvwY Kal KateBdwv 
KeAevovTes amevar Kal pt) POovety adrois ayabod 
Tob oTpaTynyod. mapypebilovto dé Talis dwvats ot 
mept Tov “lwvabnv, Kat davepodv pev tHv dpyiv 
otk éToAuwv, otk abiwoavtes 8° adtods amo- 
Kpigews els Tas dAAas Kwpas ETopevovTO. Sorat 
S bmjivrwv adbrois mapa mavtwv ai KataBorjoets 
peraretcew adbrovs Podvrwy oddéva mept Tod pur) 
otparnyov €xew “Iwonmov. dmpaxro. dé mapa 
Tovtwy armeAOovres of mept Tov "lavabyv els 
Léndwpw peyiorny tOv ev tH Tadwrala word w 
aduxvodyrau: ot 8 evredbev dvOpwrot mpds ‘Pw- 
patovs tats yvopats amoBAémovres éxeivous pev 
danvrwv, ewe Sé ovr’ emyvovv ovr’ €Bracdrovv. 
mapa de Lendwpitav eis “Aowylv xataBavres,? of 
evTed0ev TrapamAnciws tots *Ladnvois KateBowv 


1 Niese: reréudacw Mss., rémouga ed. pr. 
2 «araBdvrwy should perhaps be read. 
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whom I could trust, to watch them and see that no 
conversation took place between my emissaries and 
the other party ; and so they set off. Foiled in their 
first attempt, Jonathan and his friends sent me 
another letter as follows : 

“Jonathan and his colleagues to Josephus, 
greeting. We charge you in three days’ time to 
join us, without military escort, at the village of 
Gabaroth,* that we may give a hearing to your 
accusations against John.” 


Having written this letter and taken leave of the 
Galilaeans whom I had sent, they went on to Japha,? 
the largest village in Galilee, very strongly fortified 
and containing a dense population. There they 
were met by a crowd, including women and children, 
who in abusive language bade them be off and not 

udge them their excellent general. Irritated 
though they were by these outcries, Jonathan and 
his colleagues did not dare to show their displeasure, 
and, not deigning to reply, proceeded to the other 
villages on their route. But on all sides they were 
met by similar denunciations, the people loudly 
protesting that none should induce them to alter their 
determination to have Josephus for their general. 
Unsuccessful in the villages the delegates withdrew 
to Sepphoris, the largest city in Galilee. Here the 
inhabitants, who inclined to the side of the Romans, 
went to meet them ; refraining, however, from either 
praise or censure of myself. From Sepphoris they 
descended to Asochis, which gave them a noisy 
reception similar to that which had greeted them at 


@ Elsewhere called Gabara; some six miles N.E. of 

Josephus’s quarters at Cabul. 
> Doubtless Japhia ( Yafa), a few miles S.W. of Nazareth. 
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abra&v: ot be THY opyiy ovKETL KaTaoxovres Ke- 
Aetovow TOUS [eT adrav omAitais TUTTEW fvdous 
tovs KataBo@vras. Kata LdBapa dé yevoyévous 
drravrudces pera, TpiaxtAtewv omdur@v 6 *Iwavyns. 

234 eyw O° eK Ths emaToAns 7189 OUVELKOS OTe Oveyvay- 
Kaoe mpos pe moAcuety, avaoTas azo XaBwroy 
pera TpLoxiAteny omhurav, KaTtaAuTewv év TO 
oTparomedy TOV TLOTOTATOV TOV pido, cis "Iw- 
TATATO, TapeyEvoumny, mAnotov atrdv elvat Bov- 
Adpevos [Gcov } dro TeooUpaKovTa. oTadiwy, Kal 

235 ypadw mpos adbrovds Tade* “el mdvTws pe TpPOsS 
buds eAPciv BovAcobe, Suakdovat Kal Téeooapes KATA 
TI d. adtAatav eiotv moNeus Kal KOpan. TOUTWY 
els av Bedjoere TApayer7pTOpaL xXwpis DaBdpwv 
Kal Dioxddwy: 7 pe yap marpis eoTw *lwavvov, 
n dé avppaxos are Kal didn.” 

236 «6(46) Tatra ta yedupara AaBovres of mepi Tov 
“Lewd ny ovKETL [Lev dvruypapovow, avvedpiov dé 
tov didwy Kkalicavres Kal tov “lwdvynv mapa- 
AaBévres éBovAcvovro Tiva TpoTroV emxXElpjowot Hou. 

237 Kal “lwavyn pev eddxKeu ypapew Tpos mdoas ras év 
TH TadtAaia modes Kal Kw@pas, evar yap év exdory 
TaVvTwS eva. yotv Kat devtepov diddopov moi, Kat 
KaXeiv tovTous ws emi modeuiov. exédevé re} 
TéuTew TO Odypwa TObTO Kal els THY ‘lepoooAvpUTadv 
moAw, wa Kakelvou yvovtes U0 TOV TaditAaiwy 
Kexploat pe moA€pLvov Kat avTol pypicwrra 
yevomevov yap TovTov Kal Tos EdvoiKas exovTds 
pow TadtAaious eyKaraneiibew Eby poy bevras. 

238 TavTa ovpBovAevoarros ’lwavvov opodpa, Kal Tots 

239 dAAous ypecev Ta AexPevTa. epi 8 wpav THS 

1 Niese: éxedevero méurew P, wéurew 5 éxédeve the rest 
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Japha. Unable longer to restrain their wrath, they 
ordered their military escort to beat the rioters with 
cudgels. On their arrival at Gabara they were met 
by John with three thousand men in arms. Having 
already understood from their letter that they were 
determined to attack me, I set out from Chabolo, 
with a force three thousand strong, leaving my most 
trusted friend in command of the camp ; and, being 
anxious to be near them, removed to Jotapata, 
where I was about forty furlongs away. I then 
wrote to them as follows : 


“If you seriously desire me to come to you, 
there are two hundred and four cities and 
villages in Galilee. I will come to whichever of 
these you may select, Gabara and Géischala 
excepted ; the latter being John’s native place 
and the former in league and alliance with him.” 


(46) On receipt of this letter Jonathan and his Plots of the 
colleagues, abandoning further correspondence, sum- "bassy and 
moned a meeting of their friends, John included, ee 
and deliberated how they should proceed against me. °°"P""* 
John was of opinion that they should write to every 
city and village in Galilee, in each of which there 
would certainly be found at least one or two ad- 
versaries of mine, and call out these persons as 
against an enemy. He further recommended that a 
copy of this resolution should be sent to Jerusalem, 
in order that the citizens, on learning that I had 
been declared an enemy by the Galilaeans, might be 
induced to pass a similar vote. In that event, he 
added, even my Galilaean partisans would abandon 
me in alarm. John’s advice was highly approved by 
the rest of the council. About the third hour of the 
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vuKros TpiTny eis yuOow Are por Tabra, Laxxatov 
TOV ovv avtois TWos abtoporAncayTos mpds pe Kal 
THY emyelpnow adrdv dmayyeiAavtos: obKéTe 87 
240 Seiv dreptifecbar tov Katpov. a&vov S€ Kpivas 
"IdxwBov omdirnv tdv epi eué morov' Kededvw 
Suaxoociovs omAitas AaBdvra gpovpeiv tas aro 
TaBdpwv eis tiv Taddaiav e&ddous, Kat tods 
mapiovTas ovAAapBdvovTa mpos ewe méurew, pd- 
Auora Sé Tods peTa ypapypatrwy advoKopevous. 
241 ‘lepepiay S€ Kai adrov éx ta&v didwy pov pel? 
¢ la ¢, ~ > N if ~ / 
eLakooiwy omAita@v eis THY peOdpiov THS TadAaias 
erepysa tas amo tavTns «ls tHv ‘lepooodvpitdv 
moAw odovs mapadvAdfovta, mpdcTraypua dovs 
KaKelv@ TOUS peT emLaTOAdY ddevovTas ovAAap- 
Bavew, Kat rods pev avdpas ev Seopois emi Tdzo0v 
gudarrew, Ta Sé ypappara mpos ewe Siatréurew. 
242 (47) Tatra rots mewmopevois evretAduevos Tadt- 
Aaiows Siunyyewda Kededwv eis tiv emiotcayv ava- 
AaBdvras Ta SAa Kal Tpidv yepOv tpodiv eis 
TPaBapod capnv mapayevécbar mpos pe. tav dé 
Tept ewe omdutav poipas TéTTapas velpwas Tods 
MLITOTATOUS aUTaV TEpt THY TOD GwWyaTos dvAaKiv 
érata, Takidpxous adrots emuotyioas Kal ppovrilew 
Kedevoas itép Tod pndéva oTpaTiwrny ayvworov 
243 avTois ovvavauiyvucba. tH 8 emiovon sept 
nméurTny wpav ev LaBapa) yevopevos etpicoxw 
mav TO TEdtoV TO TPO THS KwpNS OTALT@VY TAHpeEs 
Tov ex THS TadiAaias eri THv ovppaxylav mapdvTwr, 
ws abrots mapnyyéeAkew: trodds 5é Kat dAdos ek 
244 TOV Kwudv bxAos ovuverpexev. Emel SE KaTaoTas 
eis adrovs Aéyew HpEdunv, eBowv dmavres €d- 
EepyeTyv Kal owThpa Ths xHpas abra@v Kadodvres. 
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night news of these proceedings was brought to me 
by Sacchaeus, one of their party who deserted and 
reported their design to me, adding that there was 
no time to be lost. So, selecting James, a faithful 
soldier of my bodyguard, as a fit person, I ordered 
him to take two hundred men and guard the routes 
leading from Gabara into Galilee, and to arrest all 
who passed, especially any caught with letters upon 
them, and to send them to me. [I also dispatched 
Jeremiah, another of my friends, with six hundred 
men to the frontier of Galilee, to watch the roads 
leading from the province to Jerusalem, with similar 
orders to arrest all found travelling with dispatches ; 
such persons were to be kept in chains on the spot, 
the letters he was to forward to me. 

(47) Having given these orders, I sent directions to Josephus 
the Galilaeans to join me on the following day at the eer 
village of Gabaroth, with their arms and three days’ Gabaroth. 
provisions. I then divided my troops into four monstra-— 
companies, formed a bodyguard for myself of those nee aie 
whom I most trusted, and appointed officers to take 
command, charging them to see that no soldier who 
was unknown to them mixed with their men. Reach- 
ing Gabaroth about the fifth hour on the following 
day, I found the whole plain in front of the village 
covered with armed men, who, in obedience to my 
orders, had rallied to my aid from Galilee ; while 
another large crowd was hurrying in from the villages. 

When I stood up and was beginning to speak, they 
all greeted me with acclamations, calling me the 
benefactor and saviour of their country. I thanked 


l ticréy MSs. 
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Kayo xd pw avrots exXew Oporoynoas ovveBovAcvov 
mpos pndevar [eyTE moNepety pajre dprayh poddvew 
Tas xetpas,” aAAd oknvotv KaTa TO medtov apkov- 
peevous Tots éavtav efodious: OérAew yap epacKov 
Tas Tapayas ywpis dovwy KataoréArew.” oavveBy 
& ad€ypepov eis tas br’ euod Karaotabelcas THv 
ddav durakds Tods Tapa Tob "lwvdbov meupbévtas 
peta TOV emioToAdy erecetv. Kal of wev avdpes 
edvrdyOnoay emi TOv TéTWY, Ws Tapryyeda, Tots 
de Yap Lao eVTUX OY TAnpect Bracdyuiayv Kal 

evopdTwv, ovdevl TabTa Ppdoas dpyav em’ adrovs 
dvevoovpny. 

(48) Axovoavres dé of wept Tov "lwvdbyv mept 
Ths ens abiEews todvs idiovs mavras avadaBdovres 
Kal TOV ‘ladvqy bmexwpnoav eis tiv *Inood oikiav: 
Bapis 8 Hv avery peyadn | Kal ovdev dxpooAcws 
dmodéovcd. Kpvyavres otdv Adxov omhurav ev 
avTH Kal Tas dAXas amoKAcloavres OUpas, piav dé 
avol£avTes, TMpoceddKwv KEW eK THS 0506 [Le TPOS 
avrovs aomacdpevov. Kal 61) Siuddacw évtoAds 
Tots omAiTas, emedav mapayévwuat, movov eia- 
eAMetv eda Tovs adAdous ameipEavTas: ovTwWS yap 
WOVTO [he yevjoecIau pydtws: avrots drroxetplov. 
epevoOnoav Sé Tis eAmidos- eye yap THY emBovdry 
mpoaroboj.evos, ws €K Tis 0000 Tapeyevoumny, 
karahtoas GuruKxpus avtav Kalevdew é coKNT TOMY. 
Kal of mept tov “lwvabnv brrohapBdvovres ovTws 
avaravecPat pe Kabutvwuevoyv wpuncay Kara- 
Bavres eis TO Trediov® petameiMew adrods ws euod 
Kans orparnyobvTos. rdvavria dé adrois ouv- 
émrecev* op bevraw yap evOds éyevero Box Tapa TOV 
TadtAatwr* mpos ee tov otparnyov edvvotas agia, 
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them and advised them neither to attack anyone nor 
to sully their hands with rapine, but to encamp in the 
plain and be content with their rations, as my desire 
was to quell these disturbances without bloodshed. 

It happened, on that very day, that Jonathan’s 
couriers, carrying dispatches, fell into the hands 
of my sentries posted to guard the roads. The 
prisoners were, in accordance with my directions, 
detained on the spot; the letters I perused and, 
finding them full of slander and lies, decided, without 
mentioning a word of them to anyone, to advance to 
meet my foes. 

(48) Jonathan, hearing of my coming, retired, with 
all his own followers and John, to the mansion of 
Jesus, which was a great castle, as imposing as a 
citadel. Here they concealed an armed ambuscade, 
and, locking all but one of the doors, they waited 
for me to come, after my journey, and pay my saluta- 
tions. In fact, they gave orders to the soldiers to 
admit me only, on my arrival, and to exclude my 
attendants, hoping thus to have me easily at their 
mercy. In these expectations they were dis- 
appointed ; for I, discovering their plot, at the end 
of my march took up my quarters immediately oppo- 
site them and pretended to be asleep. Jonathan 
and his friends, imagining that I was actually resting 
and asleep, hastened down to the plain, to create 
disaffection on the ground of my inefficiency as a 
general. The result was quite the reverse ; for, no 
sooner had they appeared, than the Galilaeans raised 
a shout as hearty as their loyalty for me, their 


1 So R: the rest have xwpas. 
2 So P: the rest have xaraorethat. 
8 rrj00s MW. 4 Probably 77s should be inserted. 
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Kardpueipty Te emovobvTo Tov mept tov “lwvabny, 
OTe Taperow ovdev pev avrol KaKOV mporrerrovOdres, 
dvarpefrovres dé TO éxceltvonv mpaypare.. Kal Trap- 
exeAevovro dimrvevau a) yap av moTE perarrevo var 

251 TpooTaTnv ETEpoV avr’ ep0d AaBetv. ToUTwy am 
ayyeADévrwv jou mpoe)Betv eis pecous ovK aKynoa. 
KaréBawvov ovv <d0éws ws adrovs,' ti Aé€yovow ot 
mept tov *lwvabyv axovodpevos. mpoeAPdvtos dé 
jLov KpoTos Tapa TavTos TOO TANDous edOds Fv Kat 
per’ eddyudy emBorjoers xdpw exew dpodroyovrvTwr 
TH eh oTparnyia. 

252 (49) Tatra & of mept Tov “lwvdbyv dcovovres 
epoBiOnoay pea) Kal Kwdvvedowow drrobaveiv, em” 
avrovs OppnodyTwv TOV DadtAatev Kara TH TTPOS 
ewe yap. Spacpov obv emevoouv pn) Suvnevtes 
dé dzeAOeiv, mpoopetvar yap adrods néiwoa, KaT- 

253 nets {orénewa evoTnodpevor}® T® AOyw. m™poo- 
Taéas obv TO jev mAb Tas edpnuulas KaTaoxety, 
Kal tov émdurdv tods moToTdTovs Tats dSots 
emioTnoas tmeép Tod ppoupetvy pr) ampoodoKynTws 
npiv 6 “lwavyns emmeon, Tapaweoas d€ Kal rots 
TadtAatous dvahaBety Ta OTrAa, pL) Tpos THY Epodov 
TOV Troheptovv, eav yevnral tis aipvidios, Tapa- 

254 XIBow, TpG@rov THS emaToAis Tovs mepl TOV 
“Leva bqv drreptpvnoKov, ov TpoTrov yparevav tro 
TOO KoWwod TOV ‘lepoco vper@v treme wpa Sua 
AJoovrés Lov Tas mpos Tov “Leodyeny ptroverkias, w os 

255 mapaKaAécerdy ré [Le pos adrovs dducéoban. Kal 
tabra dveEva@v THv emraToAnpy eis puéaovs mpovrewov, 
iva, pndev apyijcacbat Suvnbdow édeyxovreov adrovs 

256 TGV ypappdrwv. “Kal pny,” edyv, “lwvabn 

1 Gs adrods R: the rest avrds, ‘* to hear with my own ears.” 
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general, and reproached Jonathan’s party for coming, 
unprovoked, upon the scene to throw the province 
into disorder. They bade them be off, declaring 
their fixed determination never to receive another 
governor in my place. Informed of these proceed- 
ings I no longer hesitated to show myself, but 
instantly went down to them to hear what Jonathan 
was saying. My appearance was the signal for 
universal applause, and I was hailed with encomiums 
and expressions of gratitude for my services as 
commander. 

(49) Jonathan and his friends, on hearing these Josephus 
demonstrations, fearing that the Galilaeans, out of firambecsy 
devotion to me, might make a rush upon them, 
became alarmed for their lives. They accordingly 
meditated flight ; but on my requiring them to stay, 
were unable to escape and stood there shame- 
facedly while I spoke. After bidding the people 
restrain their applause, I posted the most trusted 
of my soldiers on the roads to secure us against any 
surprise attack from John, and advised the Galilaeans 
to pick up their arms, in order to avoid confusion in 
the event of a sudden assault of the enemy. I then 
began by reminding Jonathan and his colleagues of 
their letter, how they had written that they had 
been commissioned by the general assembly at 
Jerusalem to settle my quarrels with John and how 
they had desired me to visit them. While relating 
these facts I held out the letter for all to see, to 
prevent any possibility of denial, the document being 
there to convict them. ‘‘ Moreover, Jonathan and 


2 The text is corrupt. That printed above follows cod. R, 
which alone supplies the finite verb. 
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bpets TE ot ovpmpeaBets, et Tos “Tewdveny Kpwvo- 
[evos brrep Tod Tapaorhoat TOV €pavTod Biov dvo 
Twas 7), Tpets pedprupas kadovs Kayabovs HY LYOV, 
dfAov os avayKny av elxyere Tpockeracavres Kat 
Tovs tovrwv Pious amadrdéat pe TOV eyKAnudrey. 
257 W’ obv yvare Kahds mempax Oat pLou Ta, KaTa TV 
TadtAatav, tpets ev pedprupas oAtyous elvau vopila 
T@ Kadds BeBroxore, ToUTOUS be mdvTas bpiv ol- 
258 wpe. Tapa ToUTw ody TUOEaDe Tiva TpdTOV EBiwaoa., 
El eTA TAONS GELVOTNTOS Kal Maons apeTHs evOade 
metroXirevpat. Kal 57) oprilen bas, @ Ladigies 
pn dev emucprpacbat Tis dAn Betas, Aéyew oo 
TOUTWY WS Sucaor@v el TL pt) KAADS TET PAKTAL. on 
259 (50) Tatr’ éru Aéyovros Kowal Tapa TaVTWV 
éyivovTo poovat Kadovvrov evepyerqy jue Kat 
owThpa, Kal mept_ peev TOV TeTpaypevwv éeuwapTv- 
povv, mept d€ t&v mpayOnoopevwy trapexddovr: 
mavtes 8 wpvvov avuBpiorovs pev exew Tas 
yovaikas, AeAuTpcba. dé pndémote pndev tr? 
260 euod. peta totTo bvo THv emioTtoAdv, ds ot 
Kataotabevres v7’ é€.00 dpovpot weudbetaas d7d 
Tov Tept TOV “lwvdOnv éAdvTes ameoTaAKecay mpds 
Euée, TapaveyivwoKov tots T'adtAatouws, modAA@v 
Pracdnurdv mAnpets Kal Karapevdopevas OTL 
Tupavvid. pardrov 7} oTparnyta. Xp@pae Kat’ avtav: 
261 Erepa Te ToANG, T™pos rovrous eveyéypamtrro pendev 
Tmapadutdovrey dvaroxdvrov pevdodroyias. epynv Oo 
eye mpos 70 ANOS Ta ypd pare, AaBety dovTwv 
Exovalws Tov Kot ovrewy: od yap éBovAopny 
[adrods]* Ta Tept Tas Ppovpas Tovs évayTious 
eldévat, 7) Seloavres TOO ypddew arooTtHow. 
1 Bekker omits. 
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you, his colleagues,” I proceeded, “had my case 
against John been tried and had I produced some 
two or three excellent men as witnesses to my 
behaviour, it is evident that you would have been 
compelled, after inquiries into their character, to 
acquit me of the charges brought against me. Now, 
in order to convince you of the propriety of my 
conduct in Galilee, I consider three witnesses too 
few for one who has lived an honourable life, and I 
present you with all these here present. Ask them 
what my life has been, and whether in my official 
capacity here I have acted with perfect dignity, 
perfect integrity. And you, Galilaeans, I adjure 
to conceal nothing of the truth, but to declare in the 
presence of these men, as before judges in court, 
whether I have done anything amiss.” 

(50) Before I had finished speaking, there was a 
chorus of voices from all sides calling me benefactor 
and saviour. They bore testimony to my past 
conduct and exhorted me upon my course in future ; 
and they all swore that the honour of their women- 
folk had been preserved and that they had never 
received a single injury from me. I then read aloud 
to the Galilaeans two of the letters dispatched by 
Jonathan, which had been intercepted and forwarded 
to me by the scouts whom I had picketed on the 
roads. These were full of abuse and maligned me 
as acting the part of a tyrant rather than a general, 
with much else beside, including every variety of 
shameless falsehood. I told the people that these 
dispatches had been voluntarily surrendered to me 
by the bearers, because I did not wish my opponents 
to know of the scouts’ share in the matter, lest they 
should be deterred from writing again. 
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(51) Tab’ aKotoav TO 7AjOos opddpa map - 
o€uvbev é ent Tov "lwvabnv dpya Kal Tovs ovv avTo@ 
ovpTapovras as SvapBepobvres: Kav émempaxevoay 
To Epyov, el pa) Tovs peev LadtAatovs emavoa THS 
opyiis, Tols Tept TOV “Teva bny & édnv ovyywwoKew 
TOV 407 TET Pay LEVEY, el weAXouev peTavoncew Kal 
mopevlevres els TH marpida Aéyouev Tots mrepipaoe 
ran 67) Tept Tov pol meToNurevpevonv. Tabor 
eimwv améAvov abrovs KalTo. ywwoKwy OTe pndev 
dv tréaxnvto moujcovow. Td TAOS 8 els dpynv 
e€exaleTo KaT avTav Kame TapeKdAovy emuTperrew 
abrots Tyswpnoacbar Tods TA TOLAbTA TOAUHCaYTAS. 
mavTotos pev obv éywopny TelOwv adbrovs deicacbar 
TOV dvdpav" macav yap oew oTdow oA€B prov 
ovoay Tod Kowy ovppepovTos: TO O€ TARBos € eoxev 
THY Kat adrav opynv GperaBnrov, Kal mdvres 
eppnoav emt Tay oikiav ev KATHYOVTO ¢ ot mept TOV 
‘Tevabyy. eya dé cvvopdv TI oppnv ovcav abrav 
avemrlaXeTov dvarndjoas ep immov eKéAevoa Tots 
7nbeow Tos Lwyavnv KapNV émeobat, DaBdper 
améxovoav etkoot orddua. Kal TOLOUTW oTpaTnyy)- 
Mare xpnodevos Tapécxov euavtT@ To pu) SoKety 
eudvariov troAduov KaTdpyew. 

(52) “Eel de epi Tas" Uwyaveas eyevouny, 
emoTnoas 70 7AjO0s Kal Tapaweoet XpnTdpLevos 
mept TOO pL) mpos Tas opyas Kal tadr’ én’ dv - 
nKEeoToUs TyLwplais o€€ws pepeoBar, Kedevo rods 
Kad? TAuctay 707 mpoBeBnxdras Kal mposTous Trap: 
adrots €xarov advdpas ws mopevaopévous® eis Ti 
‘lepooodupiray moAw edrtperilecbar, meus mown- 


1 ro’s Hudson. 
2 Bekker: mopevouévous Mss. 
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(51) The Galilaeans, on hearing these calumnies, 2nd pardons 
were so much exasperated that they were starting oly: 
to kill Jonathan and his companions ; and they would 
have effected their purpose had I not repressed their 
indignation. To Jonathan and his colleagues I 
promised pardon for the past on condition that they 
showed their contrition and returned home and gave 
_ a true report of my public life to those who had sent 

them. With that I let them go, well though I knew 
that they would fulfil none of their promises. The 
people, however, burning with rage against them, 
entreated my permission to punish those who had 
been guilty of such effrontery. I tried by all means 
to induce them to spare the men, knowing that 
party quarrels are invariably fatal to the common 
weal. Popular feeling was, however, too deep- 
seated to be affected, and they all rushed towards 
the house in which Jonathan and his friends had 
their quarters. Perceiving that their passions were Flies to 
now beyond restraint, I sprang to the saddle, Poeone te 
ordering the crowd to follow me to the village of sponsibility 
Sogane, twenty furlongs distant from Gabara. By 
this manceuvre I guarded myself against the 
imputation of initiating a civil war. 

(52) On approaching Sogane ¢ I called a halt, and Josephus 
advised the people not to let themselves be so counter- 
impetuously carried away by their passions, especially smbassy to 
where the consequences would be fatal.? I then 
directed a hundred of their leading men, well 
advanced in years, to make ready for a journey to 
Jerusalem in order to lodge a complaint before the 

@ Most mss. here have “ Soganeae.” 

> Literally, ‘“‘ especially in the case of irremediable 
punishments,” 7.¢. (probably) those which they wished to 
inflict. 
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copevous én Tob Sijpov TOV THY xbpav dvacra- 
267 ovalovrwv. “Kal ea emuchacbacw, ebyy, “ pos 
Tovs Adyous ¥ DULOV, mapakadéoare TO KOWOV ypupac 
T™pos epee pévew keAevovras € emt 7H TadtAaia, Tovs 
268 be mepl Tov *Twvabnv dvaxwpey exeilev.”” TavTas 
avrots TAS broOnKas dovs, evappooapevey TE 
TaXEews exeivwv, THEpE TpiTy peTa THY exKAnolav 
THY dmoorohiy erroinodpny, oupTrepipas omdiras 
269 TevTaKoalovs. eypaya dé Kal Tots eV Lapapete 
dirows mpovorjcacbat Tob dapahh yeveoBar TH 
mopetay avrois’ On yap v70 ‘Papasous a) 
Lapdpeva Kat mavTws ede. Tovs Taxd BovAopévous 
ameeiv 50’ exelvns TopevecOau’ Tpiolv yap 7Lépats 
amo LadtAaias eveotw ovtws eis ‘lepoodAvpa 
270 karaddoae. _oupTrapérmepipa d€ Tovs mpéaBeus Kayo 
wexpe TOV THS Tadatas 6 dpwv, dPvAakas é€ emornoas 
Tats odots drép Tob pay padiws TWd pabetv dim 
addatropevous. Kat Tatra mpdatas ev “ladows ripv 


SiarpiByy esovodvpnv. 


271. (53) Of Sé wept Tov "lwvabynv dSiawaprovres THs 
Kat é€uod mpagews “lwdvvyv améAvoay els Ta 
DY, ? yi > > \ / / / 

ioxada, adrot 8’ eis tiv TiPeprewv moAw temo- 
pevvto Arjecbar mpocdoKarvres adriv troxelptov, 
emevo7) Kal “Inoots 6 Kata Tov Kalpov TodToV 
[apywv ]* eveypader mpos adrovs metoew éemayyed- 
/ \ a b / ¢ / \ 
opevos TO TAHV0s EdOdvTas dtrodéyecOar Kal 
272 abrots <Adobar mpootebivar. exetvor prev obv emt 
4 > Si > a~ > / / 
Tovavtais €Amiow amndAdov, amayyeArer S5é pou 
~ / \ / “a ” ~ 
Tatra Lidas dua ypayupdatwr, dv édnv tis TrBe- 
a > 
piddos emyseAnriv KatadeAouTévat, Kal omevdew 
? / > \ / 7 ~ 
ngiov. Kaya taxéws dmaKovoas abT@ Kal mapa- 
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people against those who were splitting the country 
into factions. “ If,” I continued, “‘ they are affected 
by what you say, use your influence with the assembly 
to send written orders directing me to remain in 
Galilee and Jonathan and his colleagues to withdraw.” 
Having given these instructions, and their arrange- 
ments being quickly made, on the third day after 
the meeting I sent them off, with an escort of five 
hundred men-at-arms. I further wrote to my friends 
in Samaria to provide for their safe convoy through 
that district; for Samaria was now under Roman 
rule and, for rapid travel, it was essential to take 
that route, by which Jerusalem may be reached in 
three days from Galilee. I accompanied the dele- 
gates myself as far as the frontier of Galilee, posting 
scouts on the roads to screen their departure. This 
task accomplished, I settled at Japha.¢ 


(53) Foiled in their designs upon me, Jonathan Jonathan’s 
and his colleagues, leaving John to return to Gischala, (me*Y 
had proceeded to Tiberias, expecting to receive its [iberias 
submission ; for Jesus, at that time its chief magis- 
trate, had written to them, promising that he would 
persuade the inhabitants to welcome them, if they 
came, and to decide to join their party. On the 
strength of these expectations they set out. News 
of these proceedings reached me in a letter from 
Silas, urging me to lose no time in coming ; I had 
left him, as I have mentioned already,? in charge of 
Tiberias. Responding instantly to his advice I went, 


@ See § 230 with note. > § 89. 


1 om. dpxwv P. 
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by / > , , > 
yevomevos eis Kivduvov amwdrelas Karéorny &€ 

273 aitlas TovavTns. ot wept Tov “lwvdbyv yevopevor 
Tapa Tots TiPepredow Kal moMovs metoavres 
dmroorivat pov dvaddpovs ovTas, ws aKovoay TV 
eu Tapovotay, deloavres meplt €avT@v hKov mpos 
eue, Kal domacdpevor paxapilew eAeyov ovTws 
Tept TH TaduAatar dvaorpapevra., ovr deobat Te 

274 Sud TYLAS AyoLevar KOopOV yap éavTav civar Ty 
eur ddgav epacay, os dv diacKkdrAwy ré pov 
yevouevwv Kal modiT@v dvTwv, SucavoTépay TE THS 
"Iwavvov tiv éunv mpos adbrods diAiav brdpyeuw 
édeyov, Kal orrevdew bev eis TH olxelav ameNBetv, 
Tmepynevew OM ews" drroxetptov TOV “TLeodvyny epol 

275 Tounowow. Kal Tatra Acyovres em Looay TOUS 
fppikwoeoTatous OpKous map’ Hiv, dv ods amuoreiv 
od Oeputov yyovpnv. Kat 67) mapaxadodoly pe TH 
katdAvow adAdAaxod roujoacbat bua TO Tv emvodoav 
nuepav etvar odBBatov: dyAciobar Sé pt) Setv bw 
adrav Thy moAW TaV TiBeprewy epacKov. 

276 ©6(54) Kaya pndev dmrovorcas és Tas Tapiyatas 
amjrbor, Kkatahuray 6, opus ev TH mOAEL TOvS moAv- 
TpaypovncovrTas Tt mrepl HELV A€youro. dua maoNS 
d€ THs 6508 THS amo Tapexaray els TiBepudda 
pepovons eméorn oo. odious, t iva, jou du aAAjAwy 
onpaivwow dep av mapa Trav ev TH mode KaTa- 

277 AcupBevrew Tv0wvrat. KATO ay emovoav oby 
7eepav ovvdyovra madres els TI Tpocevyny, 
péytoTov olKnMa Kal moAby dyxAov emdeEacbar 
Suvdyievov. etceAOav 5é€ 6 "lwvdbns davepds pev 
TEpl THs amootdcews ovdK eToAua A€yew, Edy Se 

1 8 éws Dind.: 6é as mss. 


@ Greek ‘‘ us.’ 
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but at the peril of my life, as will appear from the 
following circumstances. 

Jonathan and his party having, during their stay 
at Tiberias, induced a number of aggrieved persons 
to desert me, on hearing of my arrival were alarmed 
about their own safety, and came and paid me their 
salutations. They congratulated me on my exem- 
plary conduct of affairs in Galilee and professed to be 
delighted at the honour in which I was held, remark- 
ing that my reputation was a tribute to themselves, 
as my fellow-citizens to whom I owed my instruction. 
They added that they had more reason to be on 
friendly terms with me than with John; and that, 
though anxious to return home, they were waiting 
until they had delivered him into my hands. As they 
corroborated these assertions by the most awe- 
inspiring oaths known to us, I felt that it would be 
impious to disbelieve them. They ended by request- 
ing me to take up my quarters elsewhere, as the 
next day was the sabbath, on which, they professed, 
they ought not to put the city to inconvenience. 

(54) Suspecting nothing, I departed for Tarichaeae. 
I left, however, some of my party in the city to 
discover what was said about me %; and all along the 
road from Tarichaeae to Tiberias I posted a number 
of others to pass down the line to me any information 
obtained from those in the town. The next day 
there was a general assembly in the Prayer-house,? 
a huge building, capable of accommodating a large 
crowd. Jonathan, who entered with the rest, while 
not venturing to speak openly of defection, said that 

» Proseuche, ‘oratory,’ another name for synagogue; 
cf. Acts xvi. 13, 16; Juv. Sat. iii. 296. The distinction 
sometimes drawn between the two words seems untenable 
(Schiirer). 
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orparnyob KpetTTovos xpelav tiv modw adbrav 
éyew. “Inoots 8 6 dipXov ovdev dmroareAdpLevos 
dvagavdov elev a dye ov €or, @ moNirat, 
Téooapow Has avdpaow drraKovew 7 évl, Kal 
KaTa yevos Aayumpots Kal Kata ovveow ovK addgous’ oe 
dredeixvve de Tovs qept Tewvabny. ToT einvra 
TOV “Inooby emryvet mapeav “lodoros Kai Twas 
€k TOO Orjjuov ouverre Dev. ouK TpeoKeTo dé Tots 
AcxBetow TO. 7Aj0os Kat mavTws av els oTdow 
EXWpHaaY, ef ps7) Ty avvodov d€Avoev érreotoa 
Exrn capa, Kal” nv tots oaBBaow dproTomovetabat 
Vouyer eoTw ypty. Kal ot mepl TOV ‘Tevabny els 
THY emtotoavy trepleuevor tiv Bovdnv amryecay 
AmTpaKTou. 

Ev@ds 8é pow tovtwv dnayyeM&rav mpwt 
dieyvav eis tiv TiBéprewy amédAw aduxéobar. 
kal TH éemovon mepi [mpwdrnv]' wpav AKov aro 
TOV Tapixardv, katahapBaven de ouvarydpLevov 
7307 TO mAjGos els TH Tpoaevxny ep 6 tu 8 Hv 
avrots 7 avvodos ovK éylvwakov ot avAdeyopmevot. 
of 6€ rept Tov “lwvabnv ampoodoknrws Peacapevot 
pe TrapovrTa SverapaxOncav: elr’ emwoobow dva- 
dobdvar Adyov OTe ‘Papator immets ev Th p<Bopi 
Toppw TPLKOVTA OTADLWY dard Tis Toews, Kara 
ToTov Aeyomevov ‘Opdvo.ar, eloly Ewpapevor. Kal 
mpocayyeAbévtwy tovtwv e&€ droBoAns Tmapexadovv 
of mept TOV “lwvaOnv pen) mepudetv b70 Tv ToAe- 
poly Aenharoupevny avray THY yhv. tattTa 8 
EXeyov dv eévvolas €éxovtes eee mpopdcet Tijs 
Katetrevyovons Bonbetas peTaoTHoavres abvrol TH 
Cony exOpav por KaTacKevdaoat. 


1 rpdrnvy MW: ri the other mss.: Niese conj. tpiryy. 
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their city required a better general. Jesus, the 
magistrate, however, had no such scruple and said 
bluntly, “Citizens, it is better for us to take our 
orders from four men than from one, men, too, of 
illustrious birth and intellectual distinction,” indicat- 
ing Jonathan and his colleagues. Justus next came 
forward, and, by his approval of the previous speaker, 
aided in converting some of the people to his views. 
The majority, however, were not convinced by these 
speeches, and a riot would inevitably have ensued, 
had not the arrival of the sixth hour, at which it is 
our custom on the Sabbath to take our midday meal, 
broken off the meeting. Jonathan and his friends, 
accordingly, adjourned the council to the following 
day and retired without effecting their object. 

These proceedings being at once reported to me, The meeting 
I decided to visit Tiberias early on the morrow. a 
Arriving there about the first hour? next day, dL grival ot 
found the people already assembling in the Prayer-° °°?" 
house, although they had no idea why they were being 
convened. Seriously perturbed by my unexpected 
appearance, Jonathan and his party conceived the 
idea of spreading a report that some Roman cavalry 
had been descried on the frontier, at a place called 
Homonoia,? at a distance of thirty furlongs from the 
city. A fictitious message arriving to this effect, 
Jonathan exhorted me not to remain idle while their 
country was being plundered by the enemy. Their 
object in this was to get me away, on the pretext of 
an urgent call for my services, and to alienate the 
city from me in my absence. 


Sui eal A.M. 

>’ = Concord.” Probably Umm Jinieh on the Jordan (the 
frontier between Galilee and Decapolis), some two miles south 
of Tarichaeae and seven miles from Tiberias. 
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Aendatetv, emomevdew re Kal pr TepiopO Hvar 

286 Seouevwv. tatr axovoavres ot TiBeprets, Aéyew 
adnbn dd€avtes adtovs, KataBoroes ezrovobvro, 
pn) KabeleoOai pre Setvy Aéyovtes, GAN ameADeiv 

287 eTUKOUPT}TOVTA Tots opoeOvéow adr. mpos Taor’ 
eya, cuvyKa yap Ty emrivouay Tay mE pl: TOV ‘Twvabny, 
drraxovocobat poev eon ETOluws Kal xwpls ava- 
BodAjs Spunoew mpos Tov m0Xe pov emnyyerhduny, 
ovveBovrevov om opus, eel Ta YpdmpaTa Kara 
Téooapas Tomous ‘Pwpatovs onpaiver mpooBaneiv, 
els mevre potpas ducAdvras THY SvvapL éxdorn 
ToUTw € emoT hoa Tovs mepl Tov “lwvabynv Kal Tods 

288 éraipous avToo: mpérew yap dvSpdow ayabots ur) 
jeovov ovpBovrevew, aAAa, Kal xpetas emevyovons 
nyoupevous Bonbetv: ya yap TAny pas potpas ovK 

289 ebqy adnyetoba dvvatos civae. opdodpa TH TAHOE 
ovv7ipEecev 47) cvpLBovAla, KaKElvoUS OdV ivayKalov 
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(55) Though well aware of their design, I complied, 
to avoid giving the Tiberians ground for thinking me 
careless of their safety. I set out, accordingly, but 
discovering, on reaching the spot, no trace of an 
enemy, I returned post haste, and found the whole 
of the council and populace in conclave, and Jonathan 
and his associates making a violent tirade against me, 
as one who lived in luxury and neglected to alleviate 
their share of the burden of the war. In support of 
these assertions they produced four letters purporting 
to have been addressed to them by persons on the 
Galilee frontier, imploring them to come to their aid, 
as a Roman force of cavalry and infantry was intend- 
ing in three days’ time to ravage their territory, 
with entreaties to hasten to their relief and not to 
abandon them to their fate. On hearing these 
statements, which they believed to be authentic, the 
Tiberians began loudly to denounce me for sitting 
there when I ought to have gone to the assistance of 
their countrymen. Fully alive to Jonathan’s designs, 
I replied that I was quite ready to act on their 
instructions, and promised to start without delay for 
the scene of action. At the same time I advised 
them, as the letters indicated an impending Roman 
attack on four points, to form their troops into five 
divisions and to put these severally under the 
command of Jonathan and his companions. It 
became brave men (I urged) to give not merely 
advice but practical assistance by assuming the lead 
in an emergency ; and it was impossible for me to 
take command of more than a single division. My 
suggestion was warmly endorsed by the people, who 
now put compulsion on my opponents also to take 
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1 edOts we Re e& éueé the rest. 2 R: dep the rest. 
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the field. The failure of their scheme through this 
counter-manceuvre on my part caused them no little 
embarrassment. 

(56) One of their number, however, a depraved and 4 further 
mischievous man named Ananias, proposed to the plot toxcize 
assembly that a public fast should be announced, in JsePhus. 
God’s name, for the following day, recommending 
that they should reassemble at the same place and 
hour, without arms, in order to attest before God 
their conviction that without his aid no armour could 
availthem. This he said, not from motives of piety, 
but in order to catch me and my friends in this 
defenceless condition. I felt bound to acquiesce, 
for fear of being thought contemptuous of a pious 
suggestion. As soon, therefore, as we had retired to 
our homes, Jonathan’s party wrote instructions to 
John to come to them next morning with as large a 
force as he could muster, as he might have me at 
once at his mercy and do what he chose with me. 
On receipt of this letter John prepared to act accord- 
ingly. For my part, on the following day I ordered 
two of my bodyguard, of the most approved valour 
and staunch loyalty, to accompany me, with daggers 
concealed under their dress, for self-defence in the 
event of an assault on the part of our foes. I wore 
a breastplate myself and, with a sword so girt on as 
to be as little conspicuous as possible, entered the 
Prayer-house. 

(57) Orders having been given by Jesus, the chief 
magistrate, who kept a watch on the door himself, 
to exclude all my companions, he allowed only me 


@ § 971; possibly also a “ruler of the synagogue.” 
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1 airés R: adrovs the rest. 
2 dovy dex. PR: émidecxvupévwv AMW.e 
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and my [two]? friends to enter. We were proceeding Josephus 
with the ordinary service and engaged in prayer, aigationed, 
when Jesus rose and began to question me about 
the furniture and uncoined silver which had been 
confiscated after the conflagration of the royal 
palace,? asking who had the keeping of them. He 
raised this point merely in order to occupy the time 
until John’s arrival. I replied that they were all 
in the hands of Capella and the ten head-men of 
Tiberias. ‘‘ Ask them yourself ;” I said, “I am not 
lying.” On their admitting that the property was 
in their custody, ‘‘ Well,” continued Jesus, “ what 
has become of the twenty pieces of gold which you 
realized from the sale of a quantity of bullion?” I 
answered that I had given these, for travelling 
expenses, to their deputies who had been sent to 
Jerusalem; on which Jonathan and his friends 
remarked that I had acted wrongly in paying the 
deputies out of public money. This statement 
exasperated the people, who now detected the malice 
of these men ; and I, seeing a quarrel impending, and 
anxious still further to excite the general indignation 
against them, said, “ Well, if I did wrong in paying 
your deputies out of public money, you need have 
no further cause for resentment; I will pay the 
twenty pieces of gold myself.” 

(58) This rejoinder silenced Jonathan’s party, He barely 
while the feelings of the people were roused still (ic4peswith 
further against them by this open exhibition of 
groundless animosity against me. Perceiving their 
altered mood, Jesus ordered the people to withdraw, 
requesting the council to remain, as it was impossible 

@ See § 293 (with § 303 below). Jesus apparently excluded 
the further escort, if any, but allowed the two to pass. 

> Cf. §§ 66-69. -5 
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1 yl. éréBandov. 2 doxew PR. 
3 ralcew Cobet. 
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to investigate such matters in a tumultuous assembly. 
The people were just crying out that they would not 
leave me alone with them, when a messenger arrived 
and whispered to Jesus that John was approaching 
with his troops. Thereupon Jonathan, throwing off 
all restraint—the providence of God _ perhaps, 
co-operating to save me; for, but for this turn of 
events, I should undoubtedly have been murdered 
by John—exclaimed : “‘ Have done with this inquiry, 
men of Tiberias, about twenty pieces of gold. It is 
not for them that Josephus deserves to die, but for 
aspiring to make himself a despot and gaining a 
position of absolute power by deceitful speeches to 
the people of Galilee.” As he said these words, he 
and his party laid hands on me and attempted to kill 
me. My companions, seeing what was happening, 
drew their swords and threatened to use them, if 
recourse were had to violence; and, while the 
people were starting to hurl at Jonathan the stones 
which they had picked up, hurried me out of reach 
of the ferocity of my enemies. 

(59) I had not proceeded far when I found myself to Tarich- 
nearly facing John, advancing with his troops. I ** 
turned from him in alarm, and, escaping by a narrow 
passage to the lake, seized a boat, embarked and 
crossed to Tarichaeae, having, beyond all expectation, 
come safe out of this perilous situation. I at once 
summoned the leading Galilaeans and described 
how, in violation of the pledges received from 
Jonathan and the Tiberians, I had so nearly been 
murdered by them. Indignant at this treatment, the 
Galilaeans urged me to hesitate no longer to make 


476 "Iwdvyy mpooidyts R3 but the accus. is normal in 
Josephus. 
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war upon them, and to permit them to proceed 
against John and utterly exterminate him and 
Jonathan and his party. Furious as they were, I 
was yet able to restrain them ; advising them to hold 
their hands until we heard the report of the delegates 
whom they had sent to Jerusalem, without whose 
concurrence no action should be taken. This advice 
had its effect upon them. John, having failed to 
accomplish his plot, now returned to Gischala. 


(60) Not many days later our delegates returned Return of 
and reported that popular indignation had been Josephus 
deeply roused against Ananus and Simon, son of contirmation 
Gamaliel, for having, without the sanction of the esas 
general assembly, sent emissaries to Galilee to 
procure my expulsion from the province ; they added 
that the people had even set off to burn down their 
houses. They also brought letters, whereby the 
leading men of Jerusalem, at the urgent request of 
the people, confirmed me in my command of Galilee, 
and ordered Jonathan and his colleagues to return 
home forthwith. After reading these instructions, 

I repaired to the village of Arbela,? where I convened 
a meeting of the Galilaeans and instructed the 
delegates to tell them of the anger and detestation 
aroused at Jerusalem by the conduct of Jonathan 
and his colleagues, of the ratification of my appoint- 
ment as governor of their province, and of the written 
orders to my rivals to quit. These I at once dis- 
patched to the latter, giving orders to the bearer to 
take pains to discover how they intended to proceed. 


2 Irbid, N.W. of Tiberias. 


1 Inserted only in R. 
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1 So Josephus usually writes: ox? mss. 
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(61) Profoundly agitated by the receipt of this Counter. 
letter, my opponents summoned John and the tine 
Tiberian councillors and the leading men of Gabara, “Abin 
and called a meeting to consider what action they ake ork 
should take. The Tiberians were of opinion that they 
should tighten their hold on the government, since 
their own city, having once gone over to them, ought 
not to be abandoned to its fate, particularly as I did 
not intend to leave them unmolested—falsely implying 
that I had made such a threat. John not only agreed 
to this, but further advised that two of their number 
should proceed to Jerusalem, to accuse me before 
the people of maladministration of the province of 
Galilee ; adding that their high rank and the usual 
fickleness of a crowd would facilitate the task of 
persuasion. John’s proposal being voted the best, 
it was resolved that two of the envoys, Jonathan and 
Ananias, should go off to Jerusalem, leaving the Two of the 
other two behind them at Tiberias. The emissaries Syryo 
took with them an armed escort of a hundred men. Jerusalem 

(62) The Tiberians now took precautionary 
measures to secure their fortifications, ordered the 
inhabitants to be ready in arms, and requisitioned 
from John, who was back at Gischala, a large force 
to assist them against me, should the need arise. 
Meanwhile, Jonathan’s party had left Tiberias and 
reached the village of Dabaritta, situated on the 
confines of Galilee in the Great Plain. Here, about are arrested 
midnight, they fell into the hands of my guards, ae 
who ordered them to lay down their arms and kept suards. 


a Cf. § 126 above. 


3 cod. P: omitted by the rest. 3 edrpérrws R. 
4 So ed. pr.: dmetva: MSS. 
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76, érAa Katabécbar edvAaccov ev Seopots emt 
319 TomoU, Kabws adrots evrerdAuny ypader dé mpds 
eye tadra Syrdv Nevis, @ TiyV pudariy TmeTL- 
orevicewv. Tapadimwv ody nuepas dvo Kal pndev 
eyvwkevar mpoomoinodmevos, tepibas mpos Tovs 
TiBeptets ovveBovrAcvov adrois ta omAa Katabepeé- 
vous amodvew rods avOpwrous eis Thy éavTav. 
320 ob dé, dd€av yap etyov [rods |* wept tov *lwvabny eis 
Td ‘Lepooddvpia. 7100 Suarrerropeboban, Braodrpous 
€m0unjoavTo TAS dmoxpicels. pa) karamhayeis o 
321 eyo KaTaoTpaTnyetv avTovs é7revoouv. ™pos peev 
otv Tovs moAdttas e€drrew moAcwov odK évdourlov 
evocBes eivar, BovAdpevos 8 abrods dmoomdoa TOV 
TiBeprewr, rupious omAitas tods aptorous émAéEas 
els Tpeis protpas SietAov, Kal TovTous pev adavads 
ev “ASdjrous® _Tpooéraga Aoyavras TEpyLevely, 
322 xiAlous 8° eis érépay KOUNY, opewny pev Opoiws, 
dméxovoay d€ THs TiBepuddos Tésoapas oTadious, 
elonyayov Kedevoas éKkelvous émevdav AadBwow 
onpetov ev0ds karaBatvew. avTos dé THS KwENS 
323 mpoeABaw € €v mpovTTw KabeCouny. ot O€ TiBeprets 
opavres e€étpexov ovvex@s Kal moAAd KaTEKEpTO- 
pov: Tooavrn yoov adpoovyy KaTéoxev adrovs 
dore ToujoavTes edTpeT KAivyy mpovbecay Kal 
mept adrtiy toTdpevot wdvpov7d pe peTa Tardis 
Kal yedwros. Over Be uny S eya tiv poy 7déws 
THhv avorav avtav emiBAémwv. 
324 (63) BovAdcpevos dé dv’ evédpas AaBety TOV 2i- 
pova Kat ody atta ‘lesCapor, mepipas Tos. avTovs 


mapeKdAovv oAlyov THS moAEws TOppw pera pidwy 


1 rods ed. pr.: MSS. Omit. 


2 mss. dwuas or xwuats. This emendation, I venture to 
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them, in chains, on the spot, in accordance with my 
instructions. The news was reported to me in 
writing by Levi, to whom I had entrusted the 
command of the outpost. I then let two days elapse 
and, feigning ignorance of these events, sent to the 
Tiberians, advising them to lay down their arms and 
dismiss the envoys to their home. They, imagining 
that Jonathan and his colleague had by now reached 
Jerusalem, sent me an abusive reply. Nothing 
daunted, I laid my plans to outwit them. To open 
a campaign upon my fellow-citizens® I regarded as 
impious ; my object was to entice them away from 
the Tiberians. I accordingly selected ten thousand 
of my finest troops, and, forming them in three 
divisions, gave them orders to remain concealed in 
ambush in Adamah. A thousand more I posted in 
another village in the hills, four furlongs distant from 
Tiberias, with instructions to come down as soon as 
they received a signal. I then advanced and took 
up a position in the open in front of the village. 
Seeing this, the Tiberians used constantly to sally 
out of the town and indulge freely in mockery of me. 
Indeed, so far did they carry their foolery, that they 
prepared and laid out a bier, and, standing round it, 
mourned for me with jests and laughter. I was 
myself amused at the spectacle of their mad 
behaviour. 

(63) Desiring to lay a trap to catch Simon and 4A third 
Jozar,® I now sent them an invitation to come out a sie pued: 
short distance from the city, with numerous friends 

@ The two envoys from J Wine left at Tiberias, § 316. 

197. 


think, seems convincing. A place-name is needed, and 
Adamah (Ddamieh), some six miles S.W. of Tiberias, in the 
hills, meets the requirements, ® ye omitted by PRA. 
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ToAAav Trav mapadpvAakovrwy abrovs eNeiv: Bov- 
Acca yap ednv kataBas oretoaobae mMpos avTovs 
kal Svavetpacbat THY mpooraciay THs r aAAatas. 
395 Lipwy prev ody did <Te> vedryra! Kat mpos eAriba® 
Képdous darn bets ovK coKynoev eAdeiv, 6 de ‘Toca- 
pos evedpav dromrevoas euewev. avaPavra 57) Tov 
Lipwva peta dirtwv trav mapadpuracodytwy abrov 
dravridoas joralouny TE progpoves Kal xapw 
326 Exe cpoddyouv dvaBavre. poet’ od mroAvd Se ou 
mepuTaT Ov ws KATO _povas TL BovAdpevos eimreiv, 
émel Toppwrépw TOV dihav dmijyayov, _Léaov 
apdarevos dyaryety els THY KWENV Tots eT e€mod 
gidois €dwka., Tovs omdiras dé KaraBjvas xehevoas 
327 mpoa¢Bahiov pet” adTav TH TuBepudds. _ baxns: de 
yevoperns dyuporépwrbev Kaptepds Kal dgov ovTw 
Tov TiBepréwr vUKaVTEOV, mepevyetoav ‘yap ot Tap” 
Tp@v omAirar, TO vod jLevov loa Kab TOUS [PET 
e“avTod mapakadécas vik@vras 707 Tods TiBeprets 
els thy moAw ovvedinga.. éTéepav de Ovvapw 
elomréupas® Sud Tijs Aiwyns mpooeraga TI mpoorny 
328 AaBodow « oikiav eumphoa. TovTov yevopevov vopu- 
cavres ot TiBeprets etAd@ar Kata Kpatos atbtav 
THY ToAW B70 $oBou pirrovow 7a OomAa, pera, 
yuvakdy dé Kal TEKVOOV icérevov heladaGal THS 
329 1roAEws adrav. eya dé mpos Tas denoets emucha- 
obels TOUS pev oTparustas THS Oputs eméaxor, 
avTos bé, Kal yap é€omépa KatéAaPev, pera Tay 
omdur av amo THs molopkias droorperpas TeEpt 7™V 
330 rod odparos Depametay eywounv. Kadéoas dé € emt 
Fi éoTiacw Tov Lipwvra mapeuvOovpnv mept TeV 


te vedrnra, text emended: orevéryra P, vedrnra RMW, 
TE ine AN 
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to protect them, explaining that I was anxious to 
come down and make terms with them with a view 
to a division of the supreme command of Galilee. 
Simon, owing to his years and expectations of per- 
sonal profit, was deluded and came without hesita- 
tion; Jozar, suspecting a plot, remained behind. 
Simon, accordingly, came up country with his escort 
of friends ; I met him, gave him a friendly greeting, 
and thanked him for coming. Not long after, walk- 
ing beside him as though I desired to speak with 
him in private, I drew him a considerable distance 
from his party, and then seized him round the waist 
and handed him over to the friends who attended 
me, to be conducted to the village. I then ordered 
down my troops and proceeded with them to the Josephus 
assault of Tiberias. A stubbornly contested en- 258. it. 
gagement ensued, and the Tiberians, owing to the submission. 
flight of our men, had the battle almost in their 
hands, when, seeing the situation of affairs, I cheered 
on the troops that were with me and drove the 
Tiberians, now on the verge of victory, back into the 
town. I had also dispatched another ‘contingent to 
enter the city by way of the lake, with orders to set 
fire to the first house which they took. This being 
successfully done, the Tiberians, supposing that their 
city had been carried by storm, threw down their 
arms in alarm, and, with their wives and children, 
implored me to spare it. Moved by their entreaties, 
I restrained the fury of the soldiers, and, as dusk had 
now fallen, abandoned the assault together with my 
troops, and retired for refreshment. I invited Simon 
to dine with me and consoled him for his fate, 


2 1. édrldc3 mpds being then adverbial. 
3 elaméupar PRA. 
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YEYOvoTEny, | dmaxvoupiny TE Sods épddia adT@ Kal 
Tots adv ait@ maparéprew eis ‘lepoodAvpwa pera. 
maons dopadelas. 

331 (64) Kara 6é Ty émoboay HLepav pupious 
eraryopevos omliras HKov els THY TiBepudda, Kab 
peramepipdpevos els TO oTdd.ov Tovs mparous 
adbrav TOU mAjGovs exédevoa dpdlew oitwes elev 

332 airLou TAS dmroordcews. evderEapueveov d€ Tods 
dvdpas, éxeivous ev dedepevous els THY ‘lwrandrqy 
morAw e&érepisa, Tods dé mept Tov “lwvddnv Kal 
’Avaviav AJcas TOV Seopdv Kal dods éfddia pera 
Lipwvos Kat “lwldpov Kal omAiT@v TevTakooiwy, 
ot mapadvddgovow avrovs, e&émeuiba eis Ta 

333 ‘lepoodAupa. TiBeprets dé mdAw mpoaedOovres 
ovyywaoKe avrots TmapeKdAouv mept Tay mempay- 
pevoov, emavopOcicecBar TAS dyarprias TH pera, 
Tatra mpos ee mioter A€yovtes: TA 8 eK THs 
Suaptayhs mepiooevoavTa o@oai pe Tots amoAéca- 

334 ow edceovTo. Kaya Tois Exovow mpooéTaTToV «is 
péoov travra pépew* amrePovvrwy Sé wéypt 7roAdod, 
Beacduerds Twa TaV Tept cue oTpatiwta@yv Aapmpo- 
Tépav Too ovvnous TE puKetLevov oroAny emuBouny 

335 mobev € EXOl. ElmOvTos O€ EK THS KaTa TOAW a aptayys, 
éxetvov pev mAnyats exddaca, tots Se dAAous 
dimacw nreihnoa poetlen _ Tyswplay emOjoew ur) 
Kopicaaty eis Tovuaves 6 ooa aypmdKevoay. ToMav 
d€ ouvevexyPevtwr' Exdotrw tav TiBeprewv ro ém- 
yrwobev amédwKa. 


336 (65) Deyovas s evrada Tis Sunynoews Bos- 
Aopas mpos *loforov, Kal avrov THY Tept TOUTW 


Tpayywarelav yeypabera, mpos Te TOUS GAAoUS TOvS 
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promising him and his companions a safe escort, with 
supplies for the journey, to Jerusalem. 

(64) On the following day I entered Tiberias with 
an army of ten thousand men, and summoning the 
leading citizens to the stadium, commanded them to 
give me the names of the authors of the revolt. The 
information being supplied, I dispatched the in- 
criminated individuals, in chains, to the town of 
Jotapata. Jonathan and Ananias I released and, re envoys 
providing them with supplies, sent them off together {isnisied to 
with Simon and Jozar and five hundred soldiers to 
escort them to Jerusalem. The Tiberians now ap- 
proached me again and implored my forgiveness 
for their conduct, promising to make amends for the 
errors of the past by their loyalty in future. They 
besought me at the same time to recover what still 
remained of the plunder for those who had lost their 
property. I accordingly ordered all the possessors to 
produce everything. As there was considerable delay 
in obeying these orders I, observing that one of 
my soldiers was wearing an unusually magnificent 
garment, asked him whence he obtained it. On his 
replying “ From the sack of the city,” I punished 
him with the lash, and threatened the rest with 
severer penalties if they failed to surrender their 
spoils. A mass of property being thus collected, I 
restored to each individual what he recognized as 
his own. 


(65) Having reached this point in my narrative, I Digression 
propose to address a few words to Justus, who has pro- Tiperias, 


duced his own account of these affairs, and to others arivel ‘ 


the war. 


1 Ps: cuvaxdévrwy the rest. 
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ioroptav pev ypadew Umuaxvoupievovs, mept dé THY 
adn eva oAvyspovs Kat ov éxyOpav 7) xapw 0 

337 peddos ovK évTpeTopevous, [puKpa deADety J. 1 mpaT- 
TovoL pev yap dpowdy TL Tols TeEpt ovpBoratov 
maord ypdppara ovytiletor,7@ Se pndepiar 6 Omoiws 
TYyLwplay exelvois dedievae Karagpovodat Ths aAn- 

338 Oetas. ’lotoros yotv ovyypagew Tas rept TovTov® 
emiyerpnoas pagers Tov TOAEpov, Umép TOD SoKety 
dirorovos elvar éuod pev Kareevotar, HAnOevoe 
dé ovdE TEplt THs maTpidos. dev, amodoyjcacbat 
yap viv avaykny éxw KarapevdopapTupovpevos, 

339 €p@ Ta péxpe viv CELT NEV. Kal [17 Davpaoy 
Ts ore py) maAat mrept TOUTWY ed7Awoa: TO yap 
toroplav dvaypapovre TO pev ddnfevew dvayKatov, 
efcoTw 8° bps pn) TuKp@s Tas Twa movnpias 
edéyxew, od did TI Tmpos eKeivous yapw GAA dia 
Thy adtoo PETpLoTnTa.. 

340 lds otv, wa dH mpds adrov os Tapovre., "lodore, 
Sewdratre ovyypadéwv, TobTo yap adyeis mepl ce- 
avtob, aitio. yeydvapev ey te Kat LadwAator rH 
TaTpiot cov THs mpos “Pwyaiovs Kat mpos Tov 

341 Bacwléa oTdcews; mpdtepov yap 7) eue Tis 
TadrtAaias orparnyov bro Tod Kowod Tov ‘lepooo- 
Avpuray Xetporovn Piva, od Kal mdvres TiBeprets 
od povov avetAndate Ta OmAa, adAd Kal Tas ev Th 
Lupia déKa mOXeus emoAepeire. od yoov TAS KWLas 

> 
abT@v evempnoas Kal 6 aos olKerns emt Tis Tapa 

342 Tagews eens emeaev. TadTa dé ovK eye Aéywo 

povos, aAAd Kal ev Tots Odveomacvavot tod atro- 


» The bracketed words occur in A only. 
2 W: the rest rovrwy. 


* Probably an official record in Latin based on the field- 
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who, while professing to write history, care little 
for truth, and, either from spite or partiality, have 
no scruples about falsehood. The procedure of such 
persons resembles indeed that of forgers of contracts, 
but, having no corresponding penalty to fear, they 
can afford to disdain veracity. Justus, for instance, 
having taken upon himself to record the history of 
this war, has, in order to gain credit for industrious 
research, not only maligned me, but even failed to 
tell the truth about his native place. Being, there- 
fore, now compelled to defend myself against these 
false allegations, I shall allude to matters about 
which I have hitherto kept silence. My omission to 
make such a statement at an earlier date should not 
occasion surprise. For, while veracity is incumbent 
upon a historian, he is none the less at liberty to 
refrain from harsh scrutiny of the misdeeds of 
individuals, not from any partiality for the offenders, 
but because of his own moderation. 

How, then, Justus—if I may address him as though Justus, not 
he were present—how, most clever of historians, as Beery 
you boast yourself to be, can I and the Galilaeans be catergie 
held responsible for the insurrection of your native Tiberias 
city against the Romans and against the king ; seeing "°™ Rome. 
that, before I was elected by the general assembly 
at Jerusalem to the command of Galilee, you and all 
the citizens of Tiberias had not only resorted to arms, 
but were actually at war with the towns of the Syrian 
Decapolis? It was you who burnt their villages, 
and your domestic fell in the engagement on that 
occasion. This is no unsupported assertion of my 
own. The facts are recorded in the Commentaries 4% 


notes of Vespasian. se § 358, and the Commentaries of 
Julius Caesar on the Gallic War. 
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Kpdropos dropvipacw obtws yéypamrat, Kal Tiva 
TpoTrov ev Ilrodcpaid. Oveomacvavod kare Bonoay 
ot Tov déKa mOAcwv evouKor, TLLwplav drrooxelv 

343 o€ TOV altiov akiobvres. Kal dedwKers av SiKyV 
Oveoractavod xehevoavTos, el fy) Baotreds ’"Aypia- 
mas AaBdv e€ovolay amoKreival oe, Toda Tis 
ddeddijs Bepevins den Getons, ovK dvedcy dede- 

344 pevov emt modvv xpovov epvdakev. Kal at pera 
TavTa dé moAuTEtat gou capars eupavilovow TOV TE 
Biov Tov aAdov Kal OTe ov THY marpioa ‘Pwpatwy 
anéornoas' Gv Ta TeKpHpia Kayw SnAwow per’ 
oAtyov. 

345 BovAopae om elrrety kal ™pos TOUS ddous TiBe- 
ptets ddiya Sia ce Kal TapacTHoar Tots evTvyXa- 
vew pedAovow Tats toropias Ort _pajre Prropespuaroe 

$46 purjre prroBacrrets yeyovate. t&v ev THT adraia 
moAew at peyrorau Lémpwpis Kal TrBepeas | 7 on 
matpis, w “lotore. aAAad Léewdwpis pev ev TH 
pecattatw ths Tadtatas Keyuevy Kal rept adriy 
KW [Las exouca ToAXds, Kal TL Kal Opacvvecbat 
Suvaprevn Tpos ‘Papatovs, eizep 70€Anoev, edxepOs, 

veyvnKvia, TH pos Tovs deomdtas €pepeevewv moet 
Kae THS TOAcEws abtdv e&éxAcvoce Kal oTpaTev- 
cacbai twa ta&v modttdv “lovdalous éxwdAvoev. 

347 6mws 5€ Kal TA TpOs Huds adopadreis elev, Hrarnodv 
pe Telxeow attadv tiv mddAw dxvp@ca apo- 
Tpepavtes, Kal mapa Keoriov [aAdov rod trav ev 
TH Lupig ‘Pawpaikdv Tayparwv yyepovevovros ppov- 
pay EKOVTES edefavro, Karagppovicavres €H0d TOTE 
peeya Svvapévov Kal mow Ou’ exrAriSews ovTos. 

348 ToAvopKoupevns TE THS peeylorns Hav TOAEws 
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of the Emperor Vespasian, which further relate how 
insistently the inhabitants of Decapolis pressed 
Vespasian, when at Ptolemais, to punish you, as the 
culprit. And punished you would have been under 
his orders, had not King Agrippa, though empowered 
to put you to death, at the urgent entreaty of his 
sister Berenice, commuted the death penalty to a 
long term of imprisonment. Moreover, your sub- 
sequent public life is a sure index of character and 
proves that it was you who caused the revolt of your 
native city from Rome. Proofs of these statements 
I shall adduce presently. 

I have, however, a few words which I would address, Contrast 
on your account, to the other inhabitants of Tiberias, pee iene 
in order to demonstrate to future readers of this Sepphoris 
history * that you and your fellow-citizens were 
friendly neither to the Romans nor to the king. Of 
the cities of Galilee the largest are Sepphoris and 
Tiberias — your native Tiberias, Justus. Now, 
Sepphoris, situated in the heart of Galilee, surrounded 
by numerous villages, and in a position, without any 
difficulty, had she been so inclined, to make a bold 
stand against the Romans, nevertheless decided to 
remain loyal to her masters, excluded me from the 
town, and forbade any of her citizens to take service 
with the Jews. Moreover, in order to secure them- 
selves against me, they inveigled me into fortifying 
the city with walls, and then voluntarily admitted a 
garrison provided by Cestius Gallus, commander-in- 
chief of the Roman legions in Syria; flouting me at 
a time when I exercised great power and was 
universally held in awe. Again, when Jerusalem, 4.p. 70. 


@ Literally ‘‘ the histories,” perhaps meaning “ our (rival) 
histories.” 
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€ lot A , € A 
IepocoAvpwv Kat Tob Kowod mdvrwy tepod Kwdv- 
yA a ~ , ? , lA 
vevovtos ev TH Ta@V ToAELiwy e€ovoia yevéoBat, 
ovppaxlay ovK emepibav, pur) BovAdpevor SoKetv 
SG , ¢ a“ € \ \ / Sy 
349 kata “Pwpyaiwy dmra AaBetv. 7) 5é 07) TaTpis, @ 
> lon lod , y, A 
lofore, Keysévn ev’ tH Tevvnoapirid:? Aiwvyn Kat 
ve 
améxovoa “Immov pév orddia tpidKovta, Tadapwy 
\ ¢ /, 14 \ wy \ € \ 
d¢ €EjKovra, UKvlomddews Fé elKooe Kal eKaTov 
lol ¢ l4 an a \ / > a 
Ths dmnkoov Bacire?, wndeutds 5é mdAEws *lovdaiwv 
/ 
Tapakeyevns, et WOcAev THV mpos ‘Pwuatovs miotw 
th ¢ if >? , \ \ \ em 
350 puAdtrew, padiws ed¥vato. Kal yap moAds TE 
a \ a ? al > > e \ / 
Sjuos Kal OrAwv ndmopeire. GAN, ws ad dis, 
ow CA > / A ~ \ , s 
aittos div? éyw rote. pera Tatra S€é Tis, @ 
> lol \ lod , , 
lodore; mpo yap tis ‘lepocoAvpwv modAvopKias 
43 € 4 
oidas b70 “Pwyaiors ewe yevopuevov, kal "lwramara 
\ 7 / , , - U4 
Kata Kpatos Andbevta dpovpid te ToAAd, Tod Te 
A Xr le ” DY A \ /, Le 023. 
351 DaAcAaiwy OXAOV KATA TYV LaYNnVY TWETOVTA. TOT 
> lod a a > 
obv exphv buds mavtdos amnAAaypevous Tod bu” ewe 
/ cA / lol ~ 
fpoBov pipal te Ta SmAa Kal TwapacTHoar TH TE 
a \ € / a \ > ¢ / > > 
Baotret Kat “Pwpatois dre 8) ody EéxdvTes GAA 
avayKacbevres emt TOV Tpds adtods WpEncaTe TrOAE- 
a \ \ A th 
352 ov. vets S€ Kal mepiepetvate Odeoractavor, 
\ > , lo 
Ews avTos adiKouevos peTa Taons THs Svvdprews 
a a , 
mpocéABor tots tTeiyeow, Kal tore Sia doBov ta 
4 Xr ‘0 Q 4, \ i? an“ e ~ ¢€ / id 
omAa Katéecbe** Kat mavtTws av tudv 7 TALS Aw 
\ / > N ~ a 
Kata KpaTos, el 7 TH Bacrre? Seomevw Kal Tv 
1 él Cobet. 2 Tevyyoapld. PR. 


3 Niese: mss. 4unv (perhaps rightly) or Suav. 
“ Hudson: xaraéécOac Mss. 


2 “This only means that Scythopolis was on the side of 
Agrippa and the Romans.’’ It was “‘ an independent town 
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our capital, was besieged, and the Temple, which 
was common to us all, was in danger of falling into 
the enemy’s hands, they sent no assistance, wishing 
to avoid all suspicion of having borne arms against 
the Romans. 

Your native city, Justus, on the contrary, situated and anti- 
on the lake of Gennesaret, and distant from Hippos rasneds 
thirty furlongs, from Gadara sixty and from Scytho- 
polis, which was under the king’s jurisdiction,* one 
hundred and twenty, with no Jewish city in the 
vicinity, might easily, had it so desired, have kept 
faith with the Romans. You were a populous com- 
munity and well supplied with arms. But, you 
maintain, it was I who was responsible for your 
revolt at that time. Well, who was responsible, 
Justus, later on? For you are aware that before 
the siege of Jerusalem I was taken prisoner by the 
Romans, that Jotapata and many other fortresses 
had been carried by storm, and that a large number 
of Galilaeans had fallen in battle. That was the 
proper occasion for you, when you had nothing 
whatever to fear from me, to abandon hostilities and 
to convince the king and the Romans that it was not 
your own free will but compulsion which drove you 
into war against them. Instead, you waited until 
Vespasian arrived in person, with his whole army, 
beneath your walls ; and then, at last, in alarm, you 
did lay down your arms. But your city would 
undoubtedly have been taken by storm, had not 


under Roman supremacy,” and never, apparently, in the 
possession of any of the Herods. Schiirer, H.J.P., div. ii., 
vol. i. p. 112. “You had pro-Roman towns at hand to 
protect you”’ is the argument. Josephus is here hard put 
to it to answer Justus, since, for all his temporizing, he did 
take the lead against the Romans in the opening campaign. 
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dvovay bpev Topavrovpevep ovvexwpnoev Oveora- 
ouavds. ovK éeya Tolvuy airvos, GAN dyets of 
Tone pura. dpovncarres. H od prevnade Ste Tooav- 
TAKLS DULOV eyparns yevopLevos ovdeva Suef berpa, 
oracudlovtes 8 duels mpos aAArjAovs, od dia THV 
TOs ‘Pwpatous Kal TOV Baovréa evvoway, dua dé 
TI bpetépav avT@v tmovnpiav, éxaTov dydorKovTa 
TEVTE Tov modrT av dmexreware, KaTa TOV Kaupov 
exeivov €uo00 moAwpkovpevov ev “lwramdrous d70 
Pwpaiwy; ti 8’; otyt Kal Kata tiv Tv ‘lepo- 
coAupT av mouopKtay StaxiAvoe TiBeprewv e€- 
yntacOnoav, of pev TETTWKOTES of de Andbevres 
aixpdrcwror ; aAAa od mop. ov yeyovevat $y- 
gels, OTL mpos Baoréa TOT Edvyes. Kal rotTo be 
Sud Tov €€ € €od poBov pnt Ge TeTrounKevau. Kayo 
peev mrovnpos, ws A€yeus* 6 S€ Baotr eds ’Aypimmas 6 
THY boxay oot ovyxwpnoas bo Oveoractavod 
avety karaxpilevre, ) ToooUvrous Swpnoduevos 
Xpjwacw, Tivos eveev voTepov Sis pev cdnce, 
tooauTakis dé duyeiv Tv marpida mpooerakev Kal 
amobavety bé kedevous amaé TH ddergy Bepevirn 
moAa den Deion THY ONY CwWTyplav éxapicaTo; Kal 
peta Tooatta d€ gov KAKOUPYT} [LAT O, Taw éme- 
oroAay oou muorevoas, ws Kal Tavrats ctpe padu- 
oupyov, amjAace THs oysews. GAXG mepi wev ToUTwY 
eheyyew en dcpyBes ed. 

Oavpalew 8 emrevot [Lol TH ovy avaidevav, ore 
ToAuds déyew dmdvTav Tay THY Tpaywatelay 
TavraY yeypahotwv avros GpLeLvov eSnyyeAcevat, 
pnre Ta, mpaxGévra kara tHv VadwrAatav émisrdpevos, 


@ Or “ your native place.” 
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Vespasian yielded to the king’s intercession to 
condone your folly. The responsibility therefore 
rests not with me, but with you, Tiberians, and your 
passion for war. ilave you forgotten how, often as I 
had you in my power, I put not one of you to death ; 
whereas you in your party quarrels, not from any 
loyalty to the Romans and the king, but of your 
own malice, slew one hundred and eighty-five of 
your fellow-citizens at the time when I was besieged 
in Jotapata by the Romans? Again, were there 
not two thousand Tiberians found at the siege of 
Jerusalem, of whom some fell and others were taken 
prisoners ? 

But you, Justus, will urge that you at least were Relations 
no enemy [of Rome], because in those early days Ee heap ete 
you sought refuge with the king. I reply that it Agrippa. 
was fear of me which drove you to do so. I too, 
then, you assert, was a knave. Well, how do 
you account for your treatment by King Agrippa, 
to whom you owed your life, when condemned to 
death by Vespasian, and all that wealth which he 
lavished upon you? Why did he subsequently twice 
put you in irons and as often command you to quit 
the country,* and once order you to execution, when 
he spared your life only at the earnest entreaty of his 
sister Berenice ? And when, after all your knavish 
tricks, he had appointed you his private secretary, 
he detected you once more in fraudulent practices 
and banished you from his sight. But I forbear to 
scrutinize these matters too closely. 

I cannot, however, but wonder at your impudence Justus’s 

5 . ° belated and 
in daring to assert that your narrative is to be pre- erroneous 
ferred to that of all who have written on this subject, ney of 
when you neither knew what happened in Galilee— 
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7Q? if 
Hs yap ev Byput@ Tore Tapa. Baotre?, 70” doa 
emaGov ‘Papator ent ths “lwramdarwv rodeprlas 
7 edpacay Has TapaKorovdnoas, pn? dca Kat’ 
eau ov empaga ToNopkovpevos: duvnbeis mubéabau: 
mavTes yap ob dmayyethavres av Suef Odpnoay emt 

358 THs TapaTragews exelvys. GAN’ tows Ta Kata THY 
‘TepoooAvupitav mpax0evra. peta dcpyBetas prjaeus 
avyyeypapévat. Kal mas oldy TE; OUTE yap TO 
moh TapeTuxes ovTe Ta Kaicapos aveyvws 
Srropyy ara. pe yeorov dé TeKuypiov" Tots [yap |" 
Kaioapos Srropvijpaow evayTiay TEToinoat TIHV 

359 ypadyv. et be Oappets apevvov amdyrov ouyyeypa- 
pevan, Sud Tt CwvTwv Qveoracvavod Kau Tirov taév 
avroxparopwv Tod OD rrohepwov yevopLeveay® Kal i Baovhéws 
“Aypimma meplovTos Tt Kal THY eK yevous adrob 
TavTwY, dvdpav TAS “EAgvexiis mad<elas emt 
mAciorov WROVTOY, | THY ioropiav ovK edepes eis 

360 j€oov ; m™po yap eikoow éTav <ixes VEY papevevny 
Kal Tap” €lOoTwY ewe Mes THS oxpiBeias THY 
jeapruptay | dmopepeoBar. vov 8°, 67 éxetvor pev 
ovKéer eloly pel” Hudv, One anes 5° od vouilers, 
TeOappyKas. 

361 Ov pay eyo oot TOV avTov TpoTrov qept Tijs 
€wavToo ypapys ede.oa, aA’ adrots énedwxa, Tots 
av’ToKpaTopou Ta BiBAta peovov ov TAY epywv ert 
Breropeveny: ovvyidew yap enauT@ TETNPNKOTL TH 
Tis aAnbeias Tapddoow, ep’ 7 peapruptas Tevéeabau 

362 mpoodoknaas ov Sunpaprov. kat ddAous de mroMois 
evOds eréOwka THY toTopiav, dv éviot Kal Trapa- 
TeTevXeLoay TH Troe, KaNdrep Bacrreds *Aypiz- 


1 ins. R: the rest omit. 
2 rod won. yeve] tv Tov TodAeuor KaTepyacduévev Re 
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for you were then at Berytus¢* with the king—nor 
acquainted yourself with all that the Romans endured 
or inflicted upon us at the siege of Jotapata; nor 
was it in your power to ascertain the part which I 
myself played in the siege, since all possible inform- 
ants perished in that conflict. Perhaps, however, 
you will say that you have accurately narrated the 
events which took place at Jerusalem. How, pray, 
can that be, seeing that neither were you a combatant 
nor had you perused the Commentaries of Caesar,? as 
is abundantly proved by your contradictory account ? 
But, if you are so confident that your history excels 
all others, why did you not publish it in the lifetime 
of the Emperors Vespasian and Titus, who conducted 
the war, and while King Agrippa and all his family, 
persons thoroughly conversant with Hellenic culture, 
were still among us? You had it written twenty 
years ago, and might then have obtained the evidence 
of eyewitnesses to your accuracy. But not until now, 
when those persons are no longer with us and you after 
think you cannot be confuted, have you ventured to *” sis 
publish it. 

I had no such apprehensions concerning my work. contrasted 
No ; I presented the volumes to the Emperors them- Ui desoptta 
selves, when the events had hardly passed out of sight, 
conscious as I was that I had preserved the true 
story. I expected to receive testimony to my 
accuracy, and was not disappointed. To many others 
also I immediately presented my History, some of 
whom had taken part in the war, such as King 

@ Beirut. > i.e. Titus; ef. § 342 (note). 
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363 74s Kal Twes avdTod TOV ovyyevOv. 6 pev yap 
adroxpdrwp Tiros [odrws }* eK povwv avTav 
eBovdn Oy Thy yvow Tots avOpusrrots mapadodvat 
Trav mpakewv, woTe xapdéas TH éavTod yxeupt Ta 

364 BiBAta SnpociBca mpocéragev' 6 Se Bactreds 
“Aypimmas éEnxovta dvo yeypagev emuatohds TH 
THS dAn Betas TApadooet paprupav. av on) Kal dvo 
dmeraga Kal BovAnGevre ool TA yeypappeva yravar 
mapeotw e& abrtav: 


365 “ Baoweds *Aypinmas *Iwojnmw tH giATatw 
xaipew. Ovora dinADov thy BiBrov,? Kat wou moAd 
emiyeAéatepov edogas THY Tatta ovyypapavTwv 
HKpiBwKevar. méume dé proc Kal Tas Aoumds. 
Eppwoo.®”’ 

366. ‘“Baotrdeds “Aypinmas “Iwojmw 7H diAtatw 
xalipew. €& av eyparbas ovdepds €oikas ypylew 
ddacKxarias b d7rep Tob pabetv 7 mas dArous apy7nbev. 
orav pevTou _oupruxns poor, Kal adtdos oe mroAAa 
KATHXHCW TOV ayvoovpevwyv.” 


> lod ¢ ‘ > 
367 “Eyolt 54 admapticbelons tis toropias aAy- 
Qeia,> od Kodakevwv, otd€ yap éeméBadrev ad7o, 
ovde EtpwmoVvEevdpuevos, ws ov droeis, Toppw yap Hv 
exetvos TOLAUTNS Kaxon betas, ard, TH adn evar 
Eapruper, Kabdrep mavres of Tats toroptats 
evTvyxdvorTes. adda. TQ [ev mpos “lodorov dvary- 
kaiav AaBdvta tiv mapéxBaow® péxpr TovTwr 
[jv |? rAcr€yOw. 
1 om. PR. 2 BuBdov PA. 
3 RAMW add @¢iArare. 
# Text doubtful: R otrws dé wor: Niese marks a lacuna. 
5 Doubtful: Hudson suggests ’Aypimas. 
6 trapddeow PR. 7 P: the rest omit. 
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Agrippa and certain of his relatives. Indeed, so 
anxious was the Emperor Titus that my volumes 
should be the sole authority from which the world 
should learn the facts, that he affixed his own 
signature to them and gave orders for their publica- 
tion; while King Agrippa wrote sixty-two letters 
testifying to the truth of the record. Two of these I 
subjoin, from which you may, if you will, learn the 
nature of his communications : 


“ King Agrippa to dearest Josephus, greeting. I 
have perused the book with the greatest pleasure. 
You seem to me to have written with much greater 
care and accuracy than any who have dealt with 
the subject. Send me the remaining volumes. 
Farewell.” 

“King Agrippa to dearest Josephus, greeting. 
From what you have written you appear to stand 
in no need of instruction, to enable us all to learn 
(everything from you) from the beginning.* But 
when you meet me, I will myself by word of 
mouth inform you of much that is not generally 
known.” 


And, on the completion of my History, not in 
flattery, which was contrary to his nature, nor yet, 
as you® no doubt will say, in irony, for he was far 
above such malignity, but in all sincerity, he, in 
common with all readers of my volumes, bore witness 
to their accuracy. But here let me close this digres- 
sion on Justus which he has forced upon me. 


@ ‘The king’s alleged “‘ culture ”’ here fails him ; the Greek 
is vulgar and obscure. For 7uds 6dous, “* us all,” perhaps we 
should read judas dws, ‘‘ us completely.” 

> 7.e. Justus, whom he again addresses. 
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(66) Avourjoas S éya ta KaTa THY TiBepiada 
Kal xabicas Tav didwy avvedprov €BovAevounv mepl 
TOV mpos ‘Lwdvyny mpaxOnoopevov. eddxet pev 
oov maou Tots TadAaiows omAicavta mdvras am- 
eAOetv € ent TOV “Twdvyyy Kal AaBetv Tap” avrob dikas 
os maons Tijs ordoews airtov YEYOvOTOS. ovK 
TIpEoKO pny oo eye Tats yreopaus avT&v mpoaipecw 
éxwv Tas Tapaxas Xewpis fpdovov karaateAew. 
obev 51) Tapiiveca. méoay cigeveyacban mpovovav 
dmep Tob yovar TA ovopara TOV bo TO ‘lwdvn 
ovTwv. mouncavtwy 8 exeivwv yvods éya Tovs 
avOpwmovs oltiwes hoav eE€Onka mpdoypappa, S.d 
TovTov mloTw Kat Se€vav mpotelvwy Tots pera 
*Iwdvvov DeAjoacw AaBetv petdvoray, Kal jwepav 
elkoot xpovov mpo€rewa Tots BovrAcvoacbar JéAovew 
mept TOV EeavTois ouppepdvTwr. rmeiAovv dé, €l 
pt) pipovow Ta émAa, Katatpyoew att@v Tas ol- 
Kyoes Kal Snpoowcew Tas ovolas. Tatra dé 
akovoavtes of avOpwror Kat tapaxbévtes ov 
peTpiws Katadeimovow pev tov "Iwavvyv, Ta 8 
omAa pibavres ‘Kov mpds pe TeTpaktoxiAvoe Tov 
apOwov ovres. povoe be TO “lwavyn wapemewav ot 
moNirau" Kat Févou TwWes ex Tis Tupiov pntpomohews 
ws xidvot Kat TEVTAKOCLOL. ‘lwdvyns pev obv oUTW 
Kataatparnynbels v da’ éwod To Aourov ev TH maTpid. 
trepipoBos € epewvev. 

(67) Kata rotrov dé rov Katpov Lenpupiras 
Ooppjoavres: dvahapBdvovow omAa, merouBores TH 
Te Tov Tety@v oxupoTyTL Kal TO Tpos €TEpots OvTa 
pee Opav. mépTovat 87 mpos Kéoriov T dMov, 
Lupias 3S Hv ovTos nyemov, Tapaxahodyres a 
avrov aKew Oartov mapadnpduevov adbtav tiv 
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(66) Having settled the affairs of Tiberias,? I called John ot 


a meeting of my friends, to deliberate on the measures Gascried by 
to be taken against John. The Galilaeans were most of his 
unanimously of opinion that I should arm them all,“ 
march against him and punish him as the author of 

all these disturbances. This opinion I was unable 

to share, being determined to quell these disorders 
without bloodshed. I, accordingly, advised them to 

do their utmost to discover the names of John’s 
followers. This they did, and I, on learning who 

these men were, issued a proclamation tendering 
pledges of security to any of John’s adherents who 

were prepared to change their policy. I allowed 
twenty days’ grace for deliberation as to the course 

most conducive to their own interests ; threatening, 

on the other hand, unless they abandoned their arms, 

to burn their houses to the ground and confiscate 

their property. On hearing this they were in the 
utmost alarm, deserted John, flung down their 

arms, and joined me, to the number of four thousand. 

John was left with no more than his fellow-citizens 

and some fifteen hundred foreigners from the Tyrian 
metropolis. Thus outmanceuvred by me, he re- 
mained thenceforth, completely cowed, in his native 

town. 

(67) About this time the Sepphorites, emboldened Sepphoris, 
by the strength of their walls and my pre-occupation neonate 
with other affairs, ventured to take up arms.” They Gallus, is 
accordingly sent a request to Cestius Gallus, the Josphesand 
governor of Syria, either to come himself without ne 
delay and take over their city, or to send them a his soldiers. 

@ The narrative, broken off at §335, is here resumed. 

Cf. B. ii. 622-625. > Cf. B. ii. 645 f. 


1 So, surely rightly, MW: 6m\trac PRA. 
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moAw 7 mepipas TOUS ppoupyaovTas. 6 dé T'dAXos 
éredoeoBau peev UréaxeTo, TOTE Se ov Sueoddnoev. 
Kaya) rabra mu0dpLevos, dvadoBav Tovs adv euol 
oTparuiras Kat opunoas emt Tovs Lempwpiras 
sve avTa@v Kard Kparos TH mow. AaBopevor 
d° ddopyuijs ob PadwAator Kat mapeivar Tob jutcous 
Tov Kaupov od BovdnBevres, elyov yap amex0ds Kal 
T™pos TavTaY THY moh, @ppnoay ws apdnv adpavi- 
covTes TdvTas adv Tols emoiKots. elodpay.ovres 
oby eveTtiuTpacay adr av Tas olKlas Epos 
carahauBavovres: of yap avOpwrrou deioartes eis 
THv akpotodw ovvéduvyov: Sinpmalov dé mavTa 
Kat Tpdmov ovdeva mop8icews Kata TOV opodvaAwy 
mapeNipuravov. rabr’ eyo Deacdsevos opd8pa 
SuereOny 4 ayvapads Kal mavecOar tpocérarrov avrots, 
DrropysvyaKceov ore ToU0Ta. dpav opodvAous ovK 
€oTu dowov. émrel oe ovre Taparadobyros ovre 
MpooTaocovTos ykKovov, evika d€ TO piaos Tas 
Tapaweoes, TOS TLOTOTATOUS THY TreEpL Ewe dilwy 
exérevoa diadotvar Adyous ws “Pwywaiwy pera 
peyddns Suvauews KaTad TO €eTEpov pépos THs 
Toews etoBeBAnkorwnr. rabro, S émotovy darép 
Tov THs pnuns eutrecovans emuaoxetv prev" TOV 
adiAalwy tas opuds, Svuacdcar Sé Ty Trav 
Lempupurdv mow. Kat Téhos TPouxeopnoe TO 
orpariyna THs yap dyyedias a ducovoavres: epopr- 
noav brep adTav Kal Katadumovres TAS dprayas 
epevyov, pedAvora, 8 ézet Keays TOV oTparnyov 
Ewpwv Tavrd Tmouobvra" mpos yap TO TOTOV THS 
pyens eoKTTO NY Omolws avrots Svar iBecBar. 
empuopira dé map edAmida thy éavtav bro Tob 
e060 codicpatos €owbnoav. 
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garrison. Gallus promised to come, but named no 
date. Apprised of these negotiations, I marched 
with such troops as I had against Sepphoris and took 
the city by assault. The Galilaeans, seizing this 
opportunity, too good to be missed, of venting their 
hatred on one of the cities which they detested, 
rushed forward, with the intention of exterminating 
the population, aliens and all. Plunging into the 
town they set fire to the houses, which they found 
deserted, the terrified inhabitants having fled in a 
body to the citadel. They looted everything, sparing 
their countrymen no conceivable form of devastation. 
I was deeply distressed by this spectacle and ordered 
them to desist, reminding them that such treatment 
of one’s compatriots was impious. As, however, they 
refused to listen to either remonstration or command, 
_ my exhortations being overborne by their hatred, I 
instructed some of my friends around me, on whom 
I could fully rely, to circulate a report that the 
Romans had made their way into another quarter 
of the city with a large force. I did this in order 
that, when the rumour reached their ears, I might 
check the fury of the Galilaeans and so save Sepphoris. 
The ruse was eventually successful; for on hearing the 
news they were in terror of their lives, and abandoned 
their spoils and fled. They were the more impelled to 
do so, when they saw me, their general, setting 
them the example; for, in order to lend colour to 
the rumour, I pretended to share their alarm. Thus 
were the Sepphorites, beyond their own expectations, 
saved by this device of mine from destruction. 


1 Hudson: se mss. 
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381 (68) Kai TiBepuas d¢ Trap’ oAtyov dynprdobn 
dno TadAaiwy Touavrns aitias dTomecovans. Tay 
€x tis Bovdjs of mp@tor ypadovat Tpos: Tov 
Baoirtéa mapaxadobrtes aducecbae mpos avTovs 

389 mapadnypopevov THY moh. iméaxeTo 8 6 Baou- 
evs epxeoba Kal Tas emaToAas dvruypager Kal 
Trav mept TOV KOLT@VA TW, Kptomm pev TOUVOLLA, 
To Sé yevos ‘Tovdai, didwar pos TOUS TiBepets 

383 dépew. Tobrov kopicavra Ta ypdppara yvwpt- 
cavres ot TadtAatoe Kal avAdaBdovres ayovow em 
ewe? TO O€ av TAAOOS, ws HKovoev, Trapo€vvOev 

°84,eh" OrAa tpémerar. ovvaxevTes 5 toAAol TavTa- 
xobev" Kara THY émoboav HKov els “Aowylv rodw, 
evOa 81) TH KatdAvow éerowovpnv, KataBorjacets TE 
opddpa emovodvTO T™poooTw dmoxahobvres THY 
TiBepidda Kat Baciléws didnv, emitpémew Te 
nélovv adrots KataBdow dpdnv ddavica Kat 
yap mpos tovs TiBepiets efyov amex0@s ws mpos 
Tovs Lempwpiras. 

335 (69) "Ey® 8 dkovoas iymopovv Tiva Tporrov 
py aagsetbeth THY TiBepedda THs D adtraiwv opyijs- 
apvycacbar yap ovK eduvapny py yeypapevar rods 
TiBepreis Kadodvras Tov Baowréa: Treyxov yap at 
map. €xetvou Tpos avTovs dvtuypapat THY dAn Berar. 

386 cvvvous odv mony yevopevos Wpav, Ore pev 
joucncacw,” eimov, “ TiBepiets ofda Kayo, TH 
mohw om adrav bpas od kaddow duaprdcar. Set & 
Ops: Kal era Kplioews TA TiAkabra Tparret. 
ov yap povor TiBeprets mpodorat TAS eAevbepias 
HOV yeyovacw, adda moot Kal Tov ev Padraig 

387 Soxiyuwratwv. mpoopelvare 57) mEexpL Tovs aizlous 
axpiBGs é€xuddw, Kal rote mdvtas dvroxetpious 
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(68) Tiberias, likewise, had a narrow escape from Tiberias, 
being sacked by the Galilaeans. The occasion was as Hear eee 
follows. The leading councillors had written to the A&tjPps Is 
king, inviting him to come and take over their city. danger. 
The king promised to come, writing a letter in reply, 
which he handed to a Jew named Crispus, a groom 
of the bedchamber, to convey to the Tiberians. On 
his arrival with the letter he was recognized by the 
Galilaeans, who arrested him and brought him to 
me. The news created general indignation and all 
were up in arms. On the following day large numbers 
flocked together from all quarters to the town of 
Asochis * where I was then residing, loudly denounc- 
ing the Tiberians as traitors and friendly to the king, 
and requiring permission to go down and exterminate 
their city. For they had the same detestation for the 
Tiberians as for the inhabitants of Sepphoris. 

(69) On hearing this uproar, I was at a loss to How 
discover means of rescuing Tiberias from the rage of ches oe 
the Galilaeans. I could not deny that the Tiberians 
had sent a written invitation to the king; for his 
letter in answer to them proved this to be a fact. 

So, after long and anxious reflection I said: “ That 
the Tiberians have done wrong I am well aware, nor 
shall I forbid you to sack their city. Yet even such 
things must be done with discretion. The Tiberians 
are not the only persons who have betrayed our 
country’s independence ; many of the most eminent 
men in Galilee have done the same. Wait, therefore, 
until I have discovered exactly who are guilty, and 


2 Of. §§ 207, 233. 


1 ro\d\axddev PMW. 
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388 “Gere Kal daous idla emdfau duvijoeae.” Tabr’ 
ela €mevoa, TO mijbos Kal Tavodmevoe THS Opyfs 
SueAVOnoav. Tov Tapa Paordéws de menpevra 
Ofjoae xehevoas, per” ov modAas Hwépas eri TWO. 
TOV ewavrod xpev@v émetyovgay oknisdpevos eK- 
dnpetv THs Baowrelas, kahéoas TOV Kplozov Adfpa 
mpoaeraga peOUoat Tov oTparisTay pvAaka Kal 

389 puyely mpos BaowAda: pr) yap diwwyxPyjoec8ar. Kal 
6 pev tats trobjKats mevobels dvedvye, TiBepuas 
be péeMovoa. SeUTEpov adavilecbar oTparnyia TH 
eu Kat mpovoia TH mept adrhs 6€dv ovtTws Kivdvuvov 
dveduyev. 

390 (70) Kara tobrov dé tov Kaipov *lodatos 6 
IWiorov mais Aabawv enue SiadidpaocKer mpos Tov 
Baotréa: tiv airiay dé dv Hv Tobr’ empatev ad- 

391 nyjnoopat. AaBdvTos dpyiv "lovdaiots rob mpos 
‘Pwpualovs modgwouv TiBeprets SveyvesKevoav on- 
akovew Baowret Kal ‘Papator py apioracbar. 
meter oo adrovs *lodaros ed? dmAa Xwphoat, 
vEewTepoov atros edieevos Tpaypwdrey Kal jv 
eAmidos € EXO, dpfew Tadrwraiwy te Kat Tis éavTood 

392 7aTpidos. od pay TOV mpoodonnBevrenv emeTUXEV. 
TadAatot re yap €xOpas exovTes T™pos tovs Tu- 
Bepuets dua pip cov on avtob mpd Tob mrohéwou 
memovOeroay, ovic jetxovTo oTparnyobvTos atrav 

393 *“lovorov, Kayw dé TI Tpooractay THs LadtAaias 
muotevbeis dz rod Kowob Tav ‘lepoooAupuray 
ToNaxes els Tooavrny HKov opyny ws ohiyou deity 
amoxretvar Tov “lodorov, dépew adrod riv 0xOn- 


1 wer’ od ed. pr.: mera MSS. 


* Tiberias now formed part of the kingdom” of Agrippa II 
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then you shall have them all at your mercy, together 
with any whom you may be able to produce on your 
own account.” With these words I pacified the 
crowd ; their anger subsided and they dispersed. I 
gave orders to keep the king’s messenger a prisoner, 
but, a few days later, pretending to be leaving the 
kingdom ¢ on urgent business of my own, I summoned 
Crispus and gave him secret instructions. to make the 
soldier who guarded him drunk and then escape to 
the king ; assuring him that he would not be pursued. 

He acted on this hint and took himself off. Thus was 
Tiberias, when for the second time on the verge of 
destruction, delivered by my adroitness and con- 
siderate forethought from such imminent peril. 

(70) It was about this time that Justus, son of Testes goes 
Pistus, without my knowledge, absconded to the Agrippa. 
king. I willexplain why he didso. On the outbreak 
of the war between the Jews and the Romans, the 
Tiberians had determined to maintain their allegiance 
to the king and not to revolt from Rome.? Justus 
endeavoured to persuade them to resort to arms, 
being personally anxious for revolution and having 
hopes of obtaining the command of Galilee and of his 
native place. In these expectations he was dis- 
appointed ; for the Galilaeans, resenting the miseries 
which he had inflicted on them before the war,° 
were embittered against the Tiberians and would 
not tolerate him as their chief. Moreover, I myself, 
when entrusted by the general assembly at Jerusalem 
with the command of Galilee, was often so bitterly 
enraged with Justus that, unable to endure his 


(B. ii. 252, A. xx. 159); Asochis, the headquarters of Josephus 
384), apparently did not. 
. O of § 32 ff. ® Cf. § 341. 
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piav od Suvdfievos.. deloas odv éxetvos per) Kal AGBy 
tédos atak 6 Oupos, ere upe ™pos Baovréa Kpiomov, 
tae daopadéorepov oikyiaew Trap’ exeivp vopila. 

(71) Lemdwpira. dé mapaddEws Tov mparov 
Rees diaduyovtes mpos Kéotiov DdAdov érreppay 
HKew mapaKadotvTes ws adbtods Oarrov mapadnibd- 
prevov tiv moAw, H mépmew Svvamw THY ava- 
Koipovoay Tas em adtovs THY ToAEuiwy éemLdpomds. 
Kat téAos émevcay tov TVdAdov wépiar Sdvapuw 
avtots imm«yy te Kal melixny mdvv ovxviv, qv 
e\fotcay vuKtos cloedefav7o. KaKOULENS d€ v0 
Tis ‘Papas oTpaTtias THs méprE Xapas dvaAaBar 
eye TOUS TEplL epe oTparusTas ov ets Lapets 
Kop evba Baddpevos xYapaKka Toppw THS Lempur- 
perv moAews aro radio etkoot, vuKTos érv? 
avTh mpocguta Kat Tots telyeor mpooéBaddov, 
Kal dua KAyaKwy euBbiBdoas ovyvods TOV oTpa- 
TwwTa@v eyKpatys To mAcioTou THs méAews Lépous 
eyevounv. pet 0B Tord Se Sia THY TOV TOTWwY 
ayvouay avayKacbevtes treywpioapev, avedovTes 
peev SvoKaidera melovs: drlyous Sé Lempupirav, 
adrob 8 eva povov drreBdAopev. yevopevns 5 
UoTepov jpiv KaTa TO Tediov payyns mpos Tods 
immets poexpt moAAob Kaprepas Svaxwduvedoavres 
arr Onpev™ mrepteABovtwy yap TOv ‘Papatev ot per 
eod deioavtes epuyov els rovmiow. mires 5° emt 
THs Taparagews exelvns eis TOV TemLOTEVLEVwY 
Tv TOO cwpatds pov dvdakyv, “loboros Tovvoua, 
Kat trapa Bacwet ore tHv adtiy tdéw éeaynkws. 

1 Kpicrov P, +as R: xpetocoy (+xal A) the rest. 


2 Niese: éz’ mss. 
3 I retain the shorter text of P. The other mss., in a 
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villainy, I had almost killed him. Fearing, therefore, 
that my indignation might one day proceed to 
extremes, he sent overtures by Crispus to the king, 
in the hope of enjoying a life of greater security 
with him. 

(71) The Sepphorites, after their unexpected Sepphoris, 
escape from the first crisis,* dispatched a messenger econ: 
to Cestius Gallus, requesting him either to come at obtains help 

‘ 5 rom C, 
once and take over the city, or to send sufficient Galius. 
troops to repel the incursions of the enemy. They 
eventually prevailed on him to send quite a large 
force of both cavalry and infantry, which arrived and 
was admitted under cover of night. The neighbour- 
hood being now molested by the Roman troops, I 
proceeded with such soldiers as I had to the village of 
Garis, where I entrenched myself at a distance of 
twenty furlongs from Sepphoris. I then made a 
night attack upon it, and, assailing the walls, threw 
in a considerable number of my men by means of 
scaling-ladders and so became master of the greater 
part of the city. Our ignorance of the locality, 
however, compelled us before long to retire, after 
killing twelve of the infantry and a few Sepphorites, 
with the loss of only one of our own men. In a 
subsequent encounter with the cavalry in the plain 
we, after a long and stubborn resistance, were 
defeated ; for, on being surrounded by the Romans, 
my men took alarm and fled. In that engagement I 
lost one of my bodyguard, named Justus, who had 
formerly served the king in the same capacity. 


ES Si obits 


variety of forms, which betrays the glossator, insert an 
unnecessary ‘Pwyalwy and, unfamiliar with the form dvoxaisexa, 
expand the twelve infantry into two cavalry and ten infantry. 
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398 Kara TobTOv. dé TOV Kaupov 7 Tapa Bacwréws 
Svvayus Ke ararun | TE kat _melucn) Kat “vAAas 
em abras Hyewov, O emt TeV cwparopurdicay. 
ovros ovv BaAdcpevos otpatémedov “lovAiddos ar- 
éXov oradious TEVTE ppoupay ediornow tats odots, 
Th Te els Uedevicevav” ayovon Kal TH els Tdpada 
TO ppovpiov, Orep Tod tas Tapa tov LadAaiwv 
Wderelas Tots evoikous amoKAetew. 

399 (72) Tatra S ws éyd erv0dpnv méurw dicxe- 
Nlovs émAitas Kal otparnyov atrav ‘lepeuiav, ot 
57) Kal ydpaxa Oévres ao otadiov tis *lovAvddos 
mAnoiov Tob “lopddvou ToT apLoo mA€ov d.ucpoBodvopav 
ovdev empagay, [expe TpoxiAtous oTpaTiiTas adTos 

400 dvadaBev 7 HKOV mpos avTovs. KaTa dé TI erotica 
Hepa ev Tw dapayyt Kabicas Adyov odK amwbev 
atT@v tot ydpakos mpoexadovpnv tovs PBactrt- 
kovs els waxy, Tapaweoas Tots pet” eo oTpaTLd- 
Tats oTpéepar TA vOTa péxpis av emromaowrvTal 
Tovs moAeuiovs mpoeAbciv: Gmep Kal éyévero. 

401 LUAAas yap eikdoas Tats aAnfelats Tods HweTepous 
gpevyew mpoeAOav emidudxew oids Te Tv, KaTa 
votov 8 avrov AapBavovow ot ex THs evédpas Kal 

402 opodpa TAVTAS eJopuByoay. eye & ev0ds ogela 
Xpnodpevos drrooTpodh pera THs Suvdpews om 
HvTNOa® Tots Bachucots Kat eis duyny erpepa. Kav 
Katopburo [Lou Kara TV Hepav éxetvny u] mpagus 

403 p47) eproday yevopevou Saipovds TWoOS* 0 yap immos 
ep 25) ay peaxny emrovovpuny els TeAwatwdyn TéTOV 
epTEc OV ovyKaTnveyKe pe emt _Tovdapos, Opavoews 
dé TOv apbpwv yevowéevns emt tov tapoov Tis 

1 Kava MW. 2 amivrnoa P. 
@ Cf. § 381. 
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About this time reinforcements arrived from the Arrival ef 
king,* both horse and foot, under the command of jS0PP8S acy 
Sulla, the captain of his bodyguard. He pitched his Sulla. 
camp at a distance of five furlongs from Julias,’ and 
put out pickets on the roads leading to Seleucia ¢ 
and to the fortress of Gamala,? to prevent the 
inhabitants [of Julias] from obtaining supplies from 
Galilee. 

(72) On receiving intelligence of this, I dispatched Josephus’s 
a force of two thousand men under the command of Sfpyiter 
_ Jeremiah, who entrenched themselves a furlong away “royalists.” 
from Julias close to the river Jordan, but took no 
action beyond skirmishing until I joined them with 
supports, three thousand strong. The next day, 
after laying an ambuscade in a ravine not far from 
their earthworks, I offered battle to the royal troops, 
directing my division to retire until they had lured 
the enemy forward; as actually happened. Sulla, 
supposing that our men were really flying, advanced 
and was on the point of following in pursuit, when the 
others, emerging from their ambush, took him in the 
rear and threw his whole force into the utmost 
disorder. Instantly wheeling the main body about, 

I charged and routed the royalists ; and my success 

on that day would have been complete, had I not 

been thwarted by some evil genius. The horse on 

which I went into action stumbled on a marshy spot oh dene 
and brought me with him to the ground. Having "* "°"* 
fractured some bones in the wrist, I was carried to a 


> Bethsaida Julias (et-Tell) at the northern extremity of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, E. of the Jordan. 

¢ Selukiyeh, N.E. of Julias. 

4 Probably identified on the E. side of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret, 7.¢. S. of Julias. 
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xetpos, exoptoOny | eis Keopay Kedapveoxov Aeyo- 

404 pevny. ot oe éwov Taor’ aKxovoavres Kat d<dot- 
KOTES pun TL xXElpov emafov, THs pev ent aéov 
Suaitews améoxovro, bméatpepov de mepl epe diay 
aywviavres. perarrepibdrevos ovv larpods Kal 
Oeparevels Tv Tpepay exetvny avToo karépewa 
mupeéas, SdEav te Tots tarpois THs vuKTos eis 
Tap.yaias perexopioOny. 

405 (73) dwMas dé Kal of per’ adrob av0dopevot Th 
Kar’ ene maw eJdppynoav, Kal yvovtes dyucretoB ae 
Ta mepl tiv pvdrdakny Tod oTparoredov, dua vuKTOs 
imméwv Adxov iSpdoavres ev TO mepay Tob *lop- 
davov, yevoperns 7pepas els paynv pas Tpo- 

406 exarécavTo. tav 8 drakovodyTw Kal pEXpL Too 
mediov mpoceAPovrwy emupavevtes ot ex THs evedpas 
immets Kal Tapagavres avrovs els poy eTpebay, 
e€ Te Trav TPETEPOov amékrewav. ov pnV pepe 
TéAovs TV vieny iyayov" KkararemevKevan yap 
Twas omAtras dKxovoavres amo Tapiyadv eis 


*TovrAudda hoBynbevres aveywpnoar. 


407 (74) Mer’ od moNdv. dé Xpovov. Oveoracvavos eis 
Tupov dpuxvetrat Kat odv atT@ 6 Baorreds Aypir- 
mas. Kal of Tupior Prachnetv Hpgavro TOV 
Baowréa, Tupior® avrov KadobdvTes Kat ‘Pwpatwv 
ToA€uLov* TOV yap orparomeddpyny avToo Didurrov 
édeyov mpodedwkevat TI Bacrducny adAry Kal Tas 
‘Pewpater Suvdpuets Tas ovoas ev ‘lepocoAvpous 

408 Kara THv advroo mpooragw. Oveoractaves 5é 
dovoas Tupious peev emémtAnfev bBpilovow avdpa 
Kal Baohéa Kat ‘Pwpalous pirov, T@ S€ Baorret 
mapyveocey méuysat Diduamov eis ‘Papnv bpeEovtTa 
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village called Cepharnocus. My men, hearing of 
this, and fearing that a worse fate had befallen me, 
desisted from further pursuit and returned in the 
deepest anxiety on my account. I sent for physicians 
and, after receiving their attention, remained there 
for that day in a feverish condition ; at night, under 
medical advice, I was removed to Tarichaeae. 

(73) Sulla and his troops, learning of my accident, 
again took heart ; and, finding that the watch kept 
in our camp was slack, placed, under cover of night, 
a squadron of cavalry in ambush beyond the Jordan, 
and at daybreak offered us battle. Accepting the 
challenge, my troops advanced into the plain, when 
the cavalry, suddenly appearing from their ambush, 
threw them into disorder and routed them, killing 
six of our men. They did not, however, follow up 
their success; for, on hearing that reinforcements 
shipped at Tarichaeae had reached Julias, they 
retired in alarm. 


(74) Not long after this Vespasian arrived at Tyre, Arrival of 
accompanied by King Agrippa. The king was met {°?§72™ 
by the invectives of the citizens, who denounced him spring. 
as an enemy of their own and of the Romans; 
because, as they asserted, Philip,® his commander-in- 
chief, had, under orders from him, betrayed the 
royal palace and the Roman forces in Jerusalem. 
Vespasian, having heard them, reprimanded the 
Tyrians for insulting one who was at once a king 
and an ally of the Romans; at the same time advis- 
ing the king to send Philip to Rome to render an 


@ Or “‘ Capharnomon ’’; the name takes divergent forms 
in the mss. Capernaum is doubtless meant. 
> Of. §§ 46 ff., 179 ff. 


1 P omits éuol, reading ol dé. 2 T¥pioy Mss. 
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409 Adyov Nepave mrepl Trav mempaypevwv. Didurmos 
dé mrepnpbets ovx Tey els ou Népave- karaAaBav 
yap avrov év Tots eaxarous ovTa dia Tas eumecovoas 
Tapaxas Kal Tov eupvrov mOXepLov drreorpee ™pos 

410 TOV Baorréa. émrel d€ Odeoractavos eis Hrodcpaida 
mapeyeveTo, ot mparor Tay Tis Lupias Aexa- 
moArews KateBowv “lovorov rob TiBepiéws, ote Tas 
Kwpas avT@v eumpyoevev. Trapédwkev ody advror 
Oveoracvavos TH BactAe? KoAacOnodpevov b70 TOV 

lod / ¢ ~ ¢ \ > te A 
ths PBaotrelas dbroreAdv: 6 Bacwreds 8 adrov 
edycev, emukpvydpevos tobto Ovdeoraciavev, ws 

411 dvwrépw dednAwicapev. Lempwpirar 8 dravrn- 
cavres Kal domacdpevor Oveoractavov AapBavovor 
Sivapw Kat otpatynyov IlAaKidov, avaBavres dé 
pera TovUTwY . . .' Erropévov pov axpt THs els 

412 Paddaiav Oveoracvavob apifews. rept As Tivo. 
Tpomov eyevero, Kal mas mepl Ta dpis® Kepny THY 
Tparny Tpos ewe aynv emroujoaro,® wal ws exeilev 
els TA ‘lordmara avexespnoa., Kal Ta mempay eva, 
pow KaTa THY TavTnS ToALopKiav, Kal dv TpdTOV 
Cav Andbeis ed€0nv, kal mds eAVOnv, mavra re 
Ta TET poy Weve. foou KaTa TOV “lovdaixov m0AeELov 
Kat TH ‘lepooohtuenv moXopKiay pet ducprBetas 
év Tais mept Too ‘Tovdaixod mode pou BiBrous a dim 

413 nyyeAka. avayKatov 8 éoriv, ws ofwar, Kal doa 
pn) Kata TOV “lovdaikdy mdéAcov avéypaa trav év 
T® Bim wou TeTpaypevwr viv mpocavayparbar. 

414 (75) Tis yap Trav ‘lwramdrev ToAopKtas 
AaBovons TéAos yevdomevos mapa ‘Papators pera. 


maons emyercias epvdacodunv, Ta TOAAG Sia 
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account of his actions to Nero. Thither, accordingly, 
Philip was dispatched, but never had audience of 
Nero, whom he found in extremities owing to the 
prevailing disorders and the civil war, and so returned 
to the king. 

On reaching Ptolemais, Vespasian received indig- 
nant remonstrances from the chief men of the Syrian 
Decapolis against Justus of Tiberias for setting fire 
to their villages. Vespasian handed him over to the 
king for execution by the subjects of his realm. The 
king, however, merely detained him in prison, con- 
cealing this from Vespasian, as previously narrated.* 

The Sepphorites, who met and saluted Vespasian, The reader 
were given a garrison under the command of Placidus. fPierred to 
With this force they proceeded into the interior, War for 
being closely followed by me until Vespasian’s eee 
arrival in Galilee. Of the manner of his arrival and 
of his first engagement with me in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Garis ; of my withdrawal from there 
to Jotapata and my conduct during the siege of that 
place ; of my capture, imprisonment, and subsequent 
liberation ; of my conduct throughout the whole 
campaign and at the siege of Jerusalem, I have given 
a detailed description in my books on the Jewish War. 

It is, however, I think, incumbent upon me now to 
append an account of such particulars of my life as 
were not recorded in my earlier work. 


(75) After the siege of Jotapata I was in the hands After the 
of the Romans and was kept under guard, while \>" ¢7, 
receiving every attention. Vespasian showed in 

@ Of. §§ 341-3. 
1 Lacuna in text. 


2 Td pts (Tapexéas) mss.: B. iii. 129 supplies the correct name. 
3 éroujoavto PRA. 
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TULTS dyovros pe Oveoracvavod. Kat 57) KeAev- 
cavtTos avrod Hyayopny Twa mapbévov é€k TaV 
aixpaAcuridcov Tay Kara Kavodpevay ddovody 
415 ey pvov* ot Tape wevev om avuTn peo moNbv xpovov, 
ard Avdévros Kat peta Otdeomacravod mopevevros 
els THY "AdceEavSpevav dan Addy.” yovatia, oi 
416 éTepay yay opny KaTo TV Ade€avdpevav. KGKEC- 
Bev emt tiv ‘lepocoAdpwv troAvopKiav ouprrenpbets 
Tirw moAAdkis amobaveiv éxwdvvevoa, THv Te *lov- 
daiwy 8a omovdns exdvTwy broyetpidy pe AaPeiv 
Tyuwplas evexa, Kal ‘Pwyaiwy dodke vurnOetev 
macxew TodTO Kat éunv mpodociay doKovvTwY 
auvexets KataBojoers emt Tod adtoxpdtopos éyi- 
vovto, KoAdlew pe Ws Kal adr@v mpoddtyv a€.ovv- 
417 Twv. Tiros 5€ Kaicap tas modéuov tiyas ovK 
ayvodv ovyh tas em enue TOv oTpariwrav e&<Avev 
Opds. On dé Kata Kpatos ths tav “lepoco- 
Avput@v oAews €xoperns Tiros Katoap émreOev 
pe ToAAdKis ek THs karackadijs wis mrarpidos may 
é Te Dérouue AaBetv: ovyxepety yap avros epacker. 
418 eya dé THs Trarpidos meaovons pdev € exwv TULL ~ 
Tepov, 6 T&V euavTod ovppopav els TopoyvOtav 
AaBav pvddkarpr, owpdrov erevb pv vy altnow 
errovovpnv Titov Kat BiBAtcov icp@v . . 2 eAaBov 
419 Xapioapevov Tirov. per? od moXd de Kal TOV 
adeApov pera, TEVTHKOVTOL pirwy aitnodpevos ovK 
dméruxov. Kal els TO lepov dé mopevbets Titov 
Thy e€ovaiay ddvros, évOa todd 7AAOos aixpaharreoy 
eyKérhevoro yuvaik@v Te Kal TéKVwWY, GooUS 
eréyvwv dilwy eudv Kal ovvibwv stadpyovras 


1 So ed. pr.: amn\d\aynv MSS. 
* Apparent lacuna: Bekker inserts xa. 
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many ways the honour in which he held me, and it was 
by his command that I married one of the women 
taken captive at Caesarea, a virgin and a native of 
that place. She did not, however, remain long with 
me, for she left me on my obtaining my release and 
accompanying Vespasian to Alexandria. There I 
married again. From Alexandria I was sent with 
Titus to the siege of Jerusalem, where my life was 4-p. 70. 
frequently in danger, both from the Jews, who were 
eager to get me into their hands, to gratify their 
revenge, and from the Romans, who attributed every 
reverse to some treachery on my part, and were 
constantly and clamorously demanding of the 
Emperor that he should punish me as their betrayer. 
Titus Caesar, however, knowing well the varying 
fortunes of war, repressed by his silence the soldiers’ 
outbursts against me. 

Again, when at last Jerusalem was on the point of 
being carried by assault, Titus Caesar repeatedly 
urged me to take whatever I would from the wreck 
of my country, stating that I had his permission. 
And I, now that my native place had fallen, having 
nothing more precious to take and preserve as a 
solace for my personal misfortunes, made request to 
Titus for the freedom of some of my countrymen ; 
I also received by his gracious favour a gift of sacred 
books. Not long after I made petition for my 
brother and fifty friends, and my request was granted. 
Again, by permission of Titus, I entered the Temple, 
where a great multitude of captive women and 
children had been imprisoned, and liberated all the 
friends and acquaintances whom I recognized, in 
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epvod ny, mept éxarov Kal évevijKovta dvtas TOV 
apiOudv, Kat ovde AvTpa karabepevovs améAvoa 

420 ovyxwpyoas adbrtovs TH mporépa TUX. meu pbeis oo 
bm0 Titov Kaicapos ovv Kepeadiw Kal xAtous 
immedow cis KOpNV TWa Oexdav Aeyouevny 

TpoKaravonowy el TOmos emiTndeids eoTw xapaKa. 
déEacbar, ws exeibev drrootpepay €ldov moMods 
alxypwadurous dvecraupwpevous Kal tpets eyv cpio. 
ovvibeus jLou yevopevovs, MPynod Te THY puxny Kal 

421 pera Saxptvwv mpoceAQav Titrw eimov. 0 8 evOds 
exédevoev Kabaipebévtas adtods Oepareias ém- 
peAcorarns Tuxeiv. Kal of pev dvo TedevTdow 
fepamrevopevor, 6 Sé Tpitos eCycev. 

422 (76) ’Emet dé Karémavoev tas ev rH *lovdaia 
Tapayas Tiros, eikdoas tods aypovs ovs elyov év 
tots ‘lepoooAvpous avovirous éaopévous pow dia 
THv péeAdrovoav éexet “Pwuaiwy gpovpav eyKab- 
éleobar, COwkev ErTEpav xwpav ev mrediw: wéAAwY Te 
dimraipew els TH ‘Padpny ovputhovy edeEaro maoay 

423 Tour drove wey . érret & eis THY “Pony KOMED, 
ToMAs ETUXOV Tapa Odveoracvavod mpovotas” Kat 
yap kal katdAvow cdwkev ev TH oikia TH TPO THs 
Hyemovias a’T@ yevowevyn, moditeta Te ‘“Pwpaiwv 
eripnoev kat ovvra. Ww Xen Ear ev edwxev, kal 
TyL@v SueTéret Expt THS €K Tod Biov peraoTdcews 
oveev TIS Tos epee XpnoTOTHTOS tpeduv: 6 [Lou 

424 dua TOV POdvov 7 TpeyKe | KwvOvvov. “Toudaios yap TIS, 
"lwvdbns totvopa, ordow e€eyeipas ev Kupyvn Kai 


? Meaning doubtful. Traill renders: ‘* paying that com- 
pliment to their former fortune.” 
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number about a hundred and ninety; I took no 
ransom for their release and restored them to @ their 
former fortune. Once more, when I was sent by 
Titus Caesar with Cerealius and a thousand horse to a 
village called Tekoa,® to prospect whether it was a 
suitable place for an entrenched camp, and on my 
return saw many prisoners who had been crucified, 
and recognized three of my acquaintances among 
them, I was cut to the heart and came and told Titus 
with tears what [had seen. He gave orders immedi- 
ately that they should be taken down and receive 
the most careful treatment. Two of them died in the 
physicians’ hands ; the third survived. 

(76) When Titus had quelled the disturbances in Josephus 
Judaea, conjecturing that the lands which I held at 33 Roman 
Jerusalem would be unprofitable to me, because a 
Roman garrison was to be quartered there, he gave 
me another parcel of ground in the plain. On his 
departure for Rome, he took me with him on board, 
treating me with every mark of respect. On our 
arrival in Rome I met with great consideration from 
Vespasian. He gave me a lodging in the house 
which he had occupied before he became Emperor ; 
he honoured me with the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship ; and he assigned me a pension. He continued 
to honour me up to the time of his departure from 
this life, without any abatement in his kindness 
towards me. 

My privileged position excited envy and thereby 
exposed me to danger. A certain Jew,’ named 
Jonathan, who had promoted an insurrection in 

> The birth-place of Amos, some twelve miles S. of 
Jerusalem. 

¢ Of. B. vii. 437-450 (Jonathan is tortured and burnt 
alive). 
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SvaxiAtous Tov éyxwpiwv ovvavametoas exelvous 
pev airvos dmevhetas eyeveTo, adres de & b70 Too Tis 
Xwpas iyesovevovTos deBets Kal éml TOV avToKpa- 
Topa. mreppbels epackev € ewe adT@ omrAa tretroppévar 
425 kal xpywata. ov pq Oveoracvavéy bevdopevos 
éAabev, adda Katéyvw Odvarov adrod, Kal mapa. 
Sobeis améavev. modAdKis S5é Kal peta TadTa 
t&v Backawdvtwy por THs edtuxXlas KaTnyopias 
em ewe ovv0evtwv Deod mpovoia macas dvépuyov. 
éAaBov be mapa Odeoraciavod Swpeay yhv ovK 
426 odlyny € ev TH *lovdaia. Kal’ ov 81) Kaupov Kal THY 
yuvaika [1 dipeoKopevos avris Tots Ocow dim 
evremapauny, Tpr@v Traidwv yevopevny pentépa, dv of 
prev Svo érehevrnoar, els dé dv “Ypxavov Tpoonyo- 
427 pevoa mepleotw. pera Tabra. Hyayo pny yovatka 
KaTw@KNKULAY peev ev Kpirn, TO O€ yevos ‘lovdaiav, 
yovéewy edvyeveotdtwy Kal TOV KaTa THY ywpav 
emipaveotatwv, Oew moAAdv yvvarkdv Ssiadé- 
povoav, ws 6 peta tabra Bios adrtis améderéev. 
ex TavTns 5% or ylvovrat traides SUo, mpeaBvrepos 
pev *lodoros, Uyswvidyns dé pet exetvov, 6 Kal 
428 “Aypimmas emikAnbets. Tatra pév por Ta KaTa 
TOV otkov. 

Atéwewev dé dwoww Kal Ta Tapa TOV advroKpa- 
TOpwv. Qveoracvavod yap. tehevTyoavros Tiros 
THY apynv diadeEdwevos Spolay TH Tatpt Tip 
TYyATY po duedvAakev, oAAdKis TE xarnyopnbévtos 

429 ovK errioTevoev. Svadedpevos de Térov Aopervaves 
Kat mpoonvénaev Tas els ee Tyas: TOUS TE yap 
kaTnyopyoavtas prov “lovdatovs éxddacev Kat 

otAov edbvobdyov, mawWdaywyov tod maidds pov, 
KaTnyopjoavTa KoAacbiva. mpocerakev, eyo Se 
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Cyrene, occasioning the destruction of two thousand 
of the natives, whom he had induced to join him, on 
being sent in chains by the governor of the district. 
to the Emperor, asserted that I had provided him 
with arms and money. Undeceived by this mendaci- 
ous statement, Vespasian condemned him to death, 
and he was delivered over to execution. Subse- 
quently, numerous accusations against me were 
fabricated by persons who envied me my good 
fortune ; but, by the providence of God, I came safe 
through all. Vespasian also presented me with a 
considerable tract of land in Judaea. 

At this period I divorced my wife, being displeased Domestic 
at her behaviour. She had borne me three children, ease ek 
of whom two died ; one, whom I named Hyrcanus, is 
still alive. Afterwards I married a woman of Jewish 
extraction who had settled in Crete. She came of 
very distinguished parents, indeed the most notable 
people in that country. In character she surpassed 
many of her sex, as her subsequent life showed. By 
her I had two sons, Justus the elder, and then 
Simonides, surnamed Agrippa. Such is my domestic 
history. 

The treatment which I received from the Emperors 
continued unaltered. On Vespasian’s decease Titus, 4.p. 79. 
who succeeded to the empire, showed the same 
esteem for me as did his father, and never credited 
the accusations to which I was constantly subjected. 
Domitian succeeded Titus and added to my honours. 4.». 81. 
He punished my Jewish accusers, and for a similar 
offence gave orders for the chastisement of a slave, 

a eunuch and my son’s tutor. He also exempted my 
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a ‘J > , UA > / ” L4 bd AT 
ths ev “lovdaia ywpas aréAcvav cdwKev, Hep €aTt 
peylorn Tys TO AaBdver. Kal modAAa 8 7 Tod 
Kaicapos yuri) Aopetia SueréAecev evepyetobod. pe. 

~ \ \ / A A 
430 Taira pev Ta mempaypéeva por dia mavTos 
lol / bd Lé / > > b) ~ A a 
Tod Biov éotiv, kpwétwoav 8 e& abrav ro 7Oos 
id vn” > / 4 4) > > Uf 
ows av eOéAwow Erepor. cot 8 arrodedwKuds, 
/ > ~ > , A a a 
Kpatiote avdpav “Enadpddite, tiv macav Tihs 
> , > \ SD) EN ~ 1g > ~ 
apyatoroyias avaypapiy emt Tod mapovTos €evTad0a, 


4 at , 
katatravw Tov Adyov. 
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Se getes in Judaea from taxation—a mark of the 
highest honour to the privileged individual. More- 
over, Domitia, Caesar’s wife, never ceased conferring 
favours upon me. 

Such are the events of my whole life ; from them 
let others judge as they will of my character. 

Having now, most excellent Epaphroditus, ren- 
dered you a complete account of our antiquities,? I 
shall here for the present conclude my narrative. 

@ The Life (at least in its final edition) formed an appendix 


to the Antiquities. See Ant. xx. 266, with Introduction to 
this volume, p. xiii. 
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AGAINST APION 


OR 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS 


CONTRA APIONEM 


TIEPI APXAIOTHTOX IOYAAION 
AOTOE IPOTEPO 


1 () ‘Ikava@s pev drrohapBdver kal dua Tis sept 
THY dpxarohoyiay ovyypapis, Kpdrvore dvdpav *Ex- 
adpddite, Tots evTevEouevois adbTH meTounKkevar da- 
vepov mept Tod yévous judv tev “lovdaiwy, drt 
Kal madaitatov €oTt Kal THY TpPwTHY brdcTACW 
éoxev idiav, Kal ms THY xwpav HY viv e€xopev 
KaTw@Knoey: <Hnv>' mevtakioxiAlwy éTav apiOjnov 
ioropiav TEpiexovoay ek TOV Tap yyy lepa@v 
BiBAcov dud. TAS “EM yvuctis povijs ouveypayapny. 

2émet Se _ouxvods Opa Tats bo dvopevetas bd 
TW e€lpnuevats TpooexovTas Pracdnpias Kal 
Tots mept THY apxatodoyiay br’ €}408 VEYPappevors 
amortobytas TEekunpiov TE Tovoupevous TOO vEew- 
TEpov civar TO yevos HUdV TO pyndemas Tapa rots 
emipaveo. TOV “EAAnuiKadv toroptoypdduy Evens 

37EWo0a, mept TovTwv dmrdvrev wynOnv dey 
yparyar OW TOMS, Trav" bev AowopovvTwy Tiv 
dvopeverav Kat Thy exovowov eAdéyEar pevdoroyiar, 
Tav dé THY ayvoiavy eravopPwcacbar, Sidd&ar 


* KargKnoe L: # added in ed. pr. 
2 «al tov (with Lat.) Bekker. 
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BOOK I 


(1) In my history of our Antiquities, most excellent Occasion 
Epaphroditus, I have, I think, made sufficiently clear ie Bence 
to any who may peruse that work the extreme Ani-semite 
antiquity of our Jewish race, the purity of the ies 
original stock, and the manner in which it established 
itself in the country which we occupy to-day. That 
history embraces a period of five thousand years,* 
and was written by me in Greek on the basis of our 
sacred books. Since, however, I observe that a con- 
siderable number of persons, influenced by the 
malicious calumnies of certain individuals, discredit 
the statements in my history concerning our an- 
tiquity, and adduce as proof of the comparative 
modernity of our race the fact that it has not been 
thought worthy of mention by the best known Greek 
historians, I consider it my duty to devote a brief 
treatise to all these points; in order at once to 
convict our detractors of malignity and deliberate 
falsehood, to correct the ignorance of others, and to 
« The same round number in J. i. 13. 
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de mavras dou Tan Bes eldévat BovAovrat rept 

4 THs Tperepas dpXardrTnros. XpPHoopLat dé TOY pev 
tm €wod Acyopevev pedpTvaot Tots aSvomvarordrous 
elvat mept mons dpxavodoyias v7d Tov EMiver 
Kexpytevois, Tovs Oé Bracgrpws TEpL Hav Kat 
pevdOs yeypaporas avrovs bv éauTav édeyXo- 

5 puevous trapeEw. Tmetpdoopa d€ Kal Tas airtas 
amodobvat, dv’ ads o¥ moAddolt Tob EOvous yUadv ev 
rats toropias *EdAnves cpynpovevkacw, ere pevToU 
Kal rods ov TapaAumovras. THY mrept HL@v toroptav 
Tounow pavepovs Tots pq) ‘yeyvwoKovow 7) mpoo- 

{2 
ToLovpLevols dyvoety. 

6 (2) [prov otv emepxerat Loe Trav Bavpdlew TOUS 
olopevous deivy mept Tov maAavorar ey Epywv 
poovous Tpooexew Tots “"EMyou Kal Tapa. TOUTWY 
muvOaveoBar TH ddrJevav, jie d€ Kal Tots dAAous 
avOpwtrous dmvorety may yap eyes TovvayTiov Op@ 
ovpBeBnkos, et ye Set pu Tats paratas Sd€ats 
evakodovbeiv, aA €& attadv to Sikaov Trav 

Tmpayparwv AauBavew. TA pev yap mapa Tots 

now dmavra vea Kal xbés Kal mpanv, ws av 
elo TUS, eUpou! yeyovera, dey de TAS KTIOELS 
Trav Toews Kat TO mepl Tas émwolas TOY TEXvav 
kal To, mept Tas Tov VOpLwv dvaypapds mayo d€ 
vewTarn oxeddv eo Top: adbrots 7 mepl TOO 

8 avyypadew Tas toropias emripeAeia. 74, pevroe 
map” Alyurrios TE Kal XadSalous Kat DoirEw, 
e@ yap viv juds exelvois ovyKkatadéyew, adrol 


1 cognovi (efpov 2) Lat. 


* Josephus in this and the following sections (note the 
reference to “catastrophes”’ in § 10) borrows from Plato, 
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instruct all who desire to know the truth concerning 
the antiquity of our race. As witnesses to my 
statements I propose to call the writers who, in the 
estimation of the Greeks, are the most trustworthy 
authorities on antiquity as a whole. The authors 
of scurrilous and mendacious statements about us 
will be shown to be confuted by themselves. I 
shall further endeavour to set out the various 
reasons which explain why our nation is mentioned 
by a few only of the Greek historians ; at the same 
time I shall bring those authors who have not 
neglected our history to the notice of any who either 
are, or feign to be, ignorant of them. 

(2) My first thought is one of intense astonishment The Greeks 
at the current opinion that, in the study of primeval Woythy as 
history, the Greeks alone deserve serious attention, anti- 
that the truth should be sought from them, and that 7°" 
neither we nor any others in the world are to be 
trusted. In my view the very reverse of this is the 
case, if, that is to say, we are not to take idle 
prejudices as our guide, but to extract the truth 
from the facts themselves. For in the Greek world 
everything will be found to be modern,* and dating, 
so to speak, from yesterday or the day before: I 
refer to the foundation of their cities, the invention 
of the arts, and the compilation of a code of laws ; 
but the most recent, or nearly the most recent, of 
all their attainments is care in historical composition. 

On the contrary, as is admitted even by themselves, 
the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the Phoenicians 
—for the moment I omit to add our nation to the 


Timaeus, 22 8 and c, where an Egyptian priest discourses to 
Solon in similar terms on the modernity of the Greeks. Cf. 
Ap. ii. 192, 224 for other parallels to that dialogue. 
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Oymouvdev oporoyotow dpxavorarny Te Kal Hove 
rarqy exew THS pyneans Ty mapadoow* Kal yap 
TOmoUs amavres olkotow TKLoT a rais ek Too 
TEpLeXOVTOS pOopais UrroKkeyLevous Kal Troy 
emroujoayTo mpovovay TOO pndev dpvnorov Tov Tap 
avrots TparropLevey mapaAuretv, aN’ év dynpoctats 
dvaypagais bao TOV copurdr ey del Kabepodobar. 


10 TOV de mept THV “EMada Tomov pplat poev pOopat 


11 


KaTéayxov efareipovoa THY pVHNY TOV yeyovorw, 
ael Oe Kawvovs kaGvordpevor Bious Tob TavTos 
evopulov dpxew exaotor Tov’ af’ éavTdv, dpe dé 
Kal ports éeyvwoav dvow ypapydtrwr. ot yodv 
apyawotatyy avtav tiv xphow elvar Oédovres 
mapa Dowikwy Kat Kadpyov ceuvivovrar pabeiv. 
ov pny ov’ am? éxelvov Tod xpdvov Sdvaurd TIS 
dy deigau owlopevny dvaypapry ovr ev tepois 
ovr’ év Snpooiors dvabjpacw, Omov ‘ye Kal repli 
Tay emt Tpolav ToaovTols ere oTparevadyTo 
Vorepov ToAAr) yéyovev dmropia Te Kal Lfirnots, 
el ypdpipaow EXPBVTO, Kal Tadn Bes emucparel 
padAov mept Tod THY vov ovoav Ta&v YPappar av 


12 XpHow exelvous ayvoety. ohws d€ mapa Tots 


“EM now ovdev oporoyovpevov evploKEeTaL papa 
THS ‘Opmpou TOUTEWS m™p<eoBuTepov, obros de 
Kal tav Tpwikdv dorepos paiverat Yevopevos, 
Kat pacw ovdé Tobrov ev ypdp.pace THV adrod 
moinow karahurety, aAAa Svapynpovevowerny eK 
Tav doudtwy vorepov ovyTeOqvar Kat dua TodTO 


1 So Eus. (one ms.): ray L. 2 Eus.: é7’ L Lat. 


* Perhaps referring to stories of the floods of Ogyges and 
Deucalion, etc. 
> Cf., ¢.g., Herod. v. 58. 
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list—possess a very ancient and permanent record of 
the past. For all these nations inhabit countries 
which are least exposed to the ravages of the atmo- 
sphere, and they have been very careful to let none 
of the events in their history be forgotten, but always 
to have them enshrined in official records written by 
their greatest sages. The land of Greece, on the 
contrary, has experienced countless catastrophes, 
which have obliterated the memory of the past ; and 
as one civilization succeeded another the men of each 
epoch believed that the world began with them. 
They were late in learning the alphabet and found 
the lesson difficult ; for those who would assign the 
earliest date to its use pride themselves on having 
learnt it from the Phoenicians and Cadmus.? Even 
of that date no record, preserved either in temples 
or on public monuments, could now be produced ; 
seeing that it is a highly controversial and disputed 
question whether even those who took part in the 
Trojan campaign so many years later made use of 
letters,° and the true and prevalent view is rather 
that they were ignorant of the present-day mode of 
writing. Throughout the whole range of Greek 
literature no undisputed work is found more ancient 
than the poetry of Homer. His date, however, is 
clearly later than the Trojan war; and even he, 
they say, did not leave his poems in writing. At 
first transmitted by memory, the scattered songs 
were not united until later; to which circumstance 


¢ Allusion to the debated interpretation of the phrase 
onuara duypd, ** baneful tokens” (Hom. JI. vi. 168); referring 
to a message intended to bring about the death of Bellero- 
phon. ‘The balance of probabilities seems to be in favour 
of the view that ”’ the cons ‘* denote some kind of alphabetic 

or syllabic writing” (Jebb, Homer, 1887, p. 112). 
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13 Todas ev avr hp oxelv tas Svadwrias. ot pevTOL 
Tas toropias emuXelpynoavres ovyypapew map ad- 
Tots, Acyws S€ Tovs mept Kadpov Te Tov MeAnjovov 
kal tov "Apyetov ’Axovaidaov Kat pera. ToOTOV €t 
TWes aAoe A€yovrTat yeveotar, Bpaxd THs epodv 
em THY ‘EMdda, orparetas TO xpovep mpovraBov. 

14 GAAG pan Kat TOUS TEpl TOV otpavlev TE kat beiwy 
TPWTOUS Trop "EAAn ot procopycavras, olov Depe- 
Kvony Te Tov Luprov Kat I[vbaydpay Kat Oddnra, 
maVvTEs ouppaveas Sporoyotow AlyumTiwy Kat 
Xardaiwv yevopLevous palynras dAlya ovyypapat, 
Kal Tabra Tots “EdAnow etvauw Soxet TAVTWY 
apxarara Kal ports atta mortevovow bt 
exelvun yeypadbar. 

15 (3) Ids ody ode gorw adoyov tetrvPOobar rods 
"EAnvas ws povous emictaevous Tapyata Kal 
tiv aAnbevay wept adtadv axpiBOs mapadidovtas ; 
H Tis od Tap adr av av tav ovyypadéwy pdbor 
padius, OTL pnde EV BeBatus <iddres ovveypador, 
aA’ ws eKaorTot mept TOV Tpaypdatwv eikalov; 
TO méov yoov Sud. TOV BiBAtoow aAArAous edéy- 
xXovor Kal TavavTLUsTara mepl Tay avr dy Aéyew 

16 ovK dxvodor. meplepyos 3° av etny eye Tovs euod 
padMov € emuorapevous diuddoKwv doa pev “EXAdviKos 
“Axovothdep qmept Tov yeveahoyrdy SvarrepuvnKer, 
doa. dé Svopbotras TOV ‘Hotodov ‘Axovotdaos, 4 
tiva tpdmov “Edopos pev ‘EXAdviKov év tots 
TrcltaTois yevddpevov emideikvvcw, "Edopov sé 

1 eixagov ; ro Gutschmid: elkdfowro L. 


@ This is one of the passages on which Wolf relied in his 
epoch-making Prolegomena (1795). 

> 4.¢e., the phenomena of the heavenly bodies. 

é Of Mitylene, 5th cent. B.c., acontemporary of Herodotus. 
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the numerous inconsistencies of the work are attribut- 
able. Again, the Greeks who [first] essayed to write 
history, such as Cadmus of Miletus and Acusilaus of 6th cent. 
Argos and any later writers who are mentioned, lived ** 
but a short time before the Persian invasion of Greece. 
Once more, the first Greek philosophers to treat of 
celestial ® and divine subjects, such as Pherecydes 
of Syros, Pythagoras, and Thales, were, as the world 
unanimously admits, in their scanty productions the 
disciples of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans. These 
are the writings which the Greeks regard as the 
oldest of all, and they are sceptical even about their 
authenticity. 

(3) Surely, then, it is absurd that the Greeks should Discrepan 
be so conceited as to think themselves the sole Sétween 
possessors of a knowledge of antiquity and the only died 
accurate reporters of its history. Anyone can easily historians. 
discover from the historians themselves that their 
writings have no basis of sure knowledge, but merely 
present the facts as conjectured by individual authors. 

More often than not they confute each other in their 
works, not hesitating to give the most contradictory 
accounts of the same events. It would be superfluous 
for me to point out to readers better informed 
than myself what discrepancies there are between 
Hellanicus¢ and Acusilaus on the genealogies,? how 
often Acusilaus corrects Hesiod, how the mendacity 
of Hellanicus in most of his statements is exposed 
by Ephorus,¢ that of Ephorus by Timaeus,’ that of 


@ Traditions about Greek origins arranged in genealogical 
form. 

¢ Pupil of Isocrates, latter half of 4th cent. 

t Circa 352-256 3B.c.; wrote a voluminous history of 
Sicily, his native country, down to 264 B.c.; nicknamed ’Em- 
riwacos, ** Fault-finder ”; attacked by Polybius. 
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Tiyrouos, Kal Teyravov of per exeivov yeyovores, 

Lie Hpddorov de mdvres. GAN’ ovde mept TOV LuKe- 
AiKa@v tots mept ’Avtioyov Kal DirAvorov 7) KadAtay 
Tépavos ouppervely 7Eiwoev, 008 ad mepl Tov 
°"ArtuK@v ot Tas "ArOidas ovyyeypapores q mept 
Tov “ApyoAuKdv ot ra Tepi “Apyos toTropobrres 

18 adAAjAows ~KatTynKoAovOyjKacr. Kal Ti det Adyew 
mepl Tov Kata modes Kal Bpayvtépwv, dmov ye 
Tept THS Ilepoucts oTpatelas Kal Tav ev avTh 
mpaxGevtwv ot Soxyresrarou Svarrepuvn Kae ; ; moAXa 
dé Kal Oovxvdidys ws wevddmevos bd TWeY KOT 
Tyopetrat, Kaito. doxa@v axpibéorara tiv" Kal’ adrov 
toTopiav ovyypadew. 

19 (4) Atria dé Tis Tovavrns® Siapwrias moAAat 
puev tows av Kal erepat Tots BovdAopévous Cnretv 
dvapaveter,” eye dé dvi Tats AcxPnoopeévais TV 
peylorny toxov dvarr One Kal mporépay €p@ TH 

20 KUpLUTE pay elvat jou SoKxodoay. TO yap e€ apyfs 
Tay omovdacbjvar Tapa. tots “EXAnot Sypootas 
yivecBau mepl TOV éxdorore TparrojLevey dva.- 
ypahas tobto padvora 81) Kal TIWV Tavyy Kal TV 
efovatav 706 pevdeo0ar Tots pera rabra Bovdn- 

21 Oetou mept TOV mahavav TL ypapew mapéoxev. ov 
yap jovov Tapa Tots dAAous “EMqow TpeeAnjOn TO, 
mepl Tas cvaypapds, adn’ oddé mapa rots "AOn- 
vaious, ovs avroxfovas elvat Agyouat Kal madelas 
emyuedeis, ovdev Tovodrov ebploKerat yevouevor, 
aNd r&v Syuociwy ypaypdrwv dpyavordrous 


1 dxpiBéorara rhv Holwerda: dxpiBeordrny Le 
2 Eus.: toca’rys L. 
3 dy phavetev Niese. 
* rap’ avrots Kus. Lat. 
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Timaeus by later writers, and that of Herodotus by 
everybody.? Even on Sicilian history Timaeus did 
not condescend to agree with Antiochus,® Philistus, 
or Callias ;_ there is similar divergence on Attic affairs 
between the authors of the ‘‘ Atthides”’* and on 
Argive affairs between the historians of Argos. What 
need, however, to speak of the histories of individual 
states and matters of minor importance, when con- 
tradictory accounts of the Persian invasion and the 
events which accompanied it have been given by 
writers of the first rank? On many points even 
Thucydides is accused of error by some critics, not- 
withstanding his reputation for writing the most 
accurate history of his time. 

(4) For such inconsistency many other causes 
might possibly be found if one cared to look for them ; 
for my part, I attach the greatest weight to the two 
which I proceed to mention. I will begin with that 
which I regard as the more fundamental. The main 
responsibility for the errors of later historians who 
aspired to write on antiquity and for the licence 
granted to their mendacity rests with the original 
neglect of the Greeks to keep official records of 
current events. This neglect was not confined to 
the lesser Greek states. Even among the Athenians, 
who are reputed to be indigenous 4 and devoted to 
learning, we find that nothing of the kind existed, 
and their most ancient public records are said to be 

4 ¢g. Manetho (Ap. i. 73), Ctesias, Strabo, pseudo- 
Plutarch. 

> Of Syracuse, 4th cent., wrote histories of Sicily (to 
424 %.c.) and Italy. Philistus and Callias were also Syra- 
cusans (4th-3rd cent.). 

¢ Historical and geographical works on Attica; among 
the authors were Philochorus, Demon, and Ister. 

@ * Autochthonous.” ; 
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elvat fact Tovs v70 Apdxovros avrois mept TO™ 
dovixdrv' ypadévtas vopovs, dAlyw mpdrepov Tijs 
Ievovorpdrov tupavvidos avOpadtrov yeyovoros. 
22 TeEpl ev yap "Apkddeov tt dei” Aéyew avxouvray 
dipXaro7nT a. ; ports yap otro. Kal peta Tatra 
ypeppacw éemaidevOnoar. 
a3-«(5) “Ate 87) Tolvuy ovdemas mpoxataBeBAnwevns 
dvaypadijs, n Kal Tovs pablety BovAopévous didagew 
eweMe Kal Tovs spevdojtevous ereyeew, 4 =moXA7 
mpos adArjAous € eyéeveTo dvadwria Tots ovyypapebot. 
24 Sevrépay be pos Tavry Oeréov exelyny airiay: ob 
yap emt To ypddew oppnoavres ob mepl TH ddr} - 
Oevav €orovoacav, KaiToL ToOTO mpoxeLpov eoTW 
del TO emayyeAua, Adsyov de Svvaze ETEOELKVUYTO, 
25 Kal Kal” ovTwa TpdTov év ToUTy) TapevdoKyinoew 
tovs aAdAovus tbreAduBavov, Kata Todrov jHpudlovto, 
Ties prev emt TO pvOodAcyely Tpemopevor, TwWes Sé 
mpos xdpw 7 Tas TrdOAEs 7) Tods Barras émawodv- 
tes dXdXou b€é emt TO KaTyyopety TOV mpage 7 
TOV yeypahotwv eXepnoav evevdoxyuTjoew Toure 
26 vouilovres. GAws Sé TO TaVvTWV evavTLaTarov 
toropia Tparrovres dvareAodor. THs pev yap 
dAn Bods €oTt TeKpnpLOV toropias, el mept Tov 
att&v dmavres tadta Kal Adyouv Kal ypadovev: 
of 8 ei radrta ypaecav érépws,? ottws evopurlov 
27 adtot davetobar mavtwv aAnOéotaror. Adywv pev 
ovv everca, Kal Tis €v TOUTOLS dewornTos de? mapa- 
Xwpetv pas Tots ovyypapedor Tots “Edgvexois, 
ov pay Kal THs mepl Trav apxaterv dAn Gods é toropias 
Kat uddvoTd ye THs Tepl TOV ExdoToLs emLywpiwy. 
1 ed. pr.: gowixwy L Lat. Eus. 2 ed. pr.: oy L. 
3 el uh Ta abra ypdy. érépos Eus. 
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the laws on homicide drafted for them by Dracon, a « 621. 
man who lived only a little before the despotism of 
Pisistratus. Of the Arcadians? and their vaunted 5605. 
antiquity it is unnecessary to speak, since even at a 

still later date they had hardly learnt the alphabet. 

(5) Itis, then, this lack of any basis of documentary (2) their 
evidence, which would have served at once to instruct es 
the eager learner and to confute the liar, that Se 
accounts in the main for the inconsistencies between ¥ 
different historians. But a second reason must be 
added. Those who rushed into writing were con- 
cerned not so much to discover the truth, notwith- 
standing the profession which always comes readily 
to their pen, as to display their literary ability ; and 
their choice of a subject was determined by the 
prospect which it offered them of outshining their 
rivals.2 Some turned to mythology, others sought 
popularity by encomiums upon cities or monarchs ; 
others, again, set out to criticize the facts or the 
historians as the road to a reputation. In short, 
their invariable method is the very reverse of his- 
torical. For the proof of historical veracity is 
universal agreement in the description, oral or 
written, of the same events. On the contrary, each 
of these writers, in giving his divergent account of 
the same incidents, hoped thereby to be thought the 
most veracious of all. While, then, for eloquence 
and literary ability we must yield the palm to the 
Greek historians, we have no reason to do so for 
veracity in the history of antiquity, least of all where 
the particular history of each separate foreign nation 
is concerned. 


* Also regarded as autochthonous (Herod. viii. 73). 
DON ls 6A: 
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28 (6) “Ore peev obv Trop’ Atyurrious | TE Kat BaBv- 
Actors eK [LAKpOTaTwV dveBev Xpoverv THY mept 
Tas dvaypapas emysercray 6 orov peev ot tepets Hoav 
eyKEXElplopevor Kal TEpL TAVTAS eproaopovy, Xad- 
Satou dé mapa Tots BaBvrwviors, Kal ort padvora 
o7 TOV “EMnow Errepuyvepeveny | eXpnoavTo Poi- 
VuKES Yypdpyracw els TE Tas mepl tov Blov oiko- 
vopias Kal mpos THY TOV Kowdv epywv Tapdooow, 
ered) ovyywpodow amavtes, edcew por doKd. 

29 wept 5€ THY YUEeTepwv Tpoydvwv OTL THY adTHy, 
Ee@ yap Aéyew ef Kat TAcCiw TOV cipnucvw, ézroun- 
cavTo Tept Tas avaypadas émyédevav, Tots apy- 
tepedou Kal Tols mpopyrais Todto mpoordéartes, 
Kal ws péeypt TOV Kal? Huds ypovwr mepvAakrat 
pera mods akpiBelas, ef dé <det>* Apacvrepov 
elev Kal dvdaxOynoerar, Teipdoopar ovvTopuws 
diddoKew. 

30 (7) Od yap pLovov €€ apxijs emt ToUTwV* Tovs apic- 
TOUS Kal TH Oepareta Too Deod mpocedpevovras Kar- 
éornoay, aAN dmws TO yevos THY lepéwv dpuuxerov 

31 Kal KaBapov Suapeve? mpovvonoav. det yap Tov 
MeTEXOVTA THS lepwovvrjs ef opoeOvobs yuvauKds 
madotrovetobar Kat pen) 7 pos xXpnwara pinde Tas 
dMas amoPBA€rew TYysas, aAAG TO yevos eSeralew 
eK TOV apxetoor® AapBavovra THY Svadoxny Kal 

32 oMovs trapexdpevov dptupas. Kal tadta mpdr- 


1 ins. Gutschmid from the Lat. 
2 rovrw Niese. 
3 Gutschmid: dpyaiwy L. 


* As Reinach remarks, Jos. confuses the keeping of genea- 
logical registers by the priesthood in the time of the second 
Temple with the wholly different manner in which the books 
of the Old Testament were written. It must be remembered 
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(6) Of the care bestowed by the Egyptians and 
Babylonians on their chronicles from the remotest 
ages, and how the charge and exposition of these 
was entrusted, in the former country to the priests, 
in the latter to the Chaldaeans; and how, among 
the nations in touch with the Greeks, it was the 
Phoenicians who made the largest use of writing, 
both for the ordinary affairs of life and for the com- 
memoration of public events; of all this I think 
I need say nothing, as the facts are universally 
admitted. But that our forefathers took no less, not 
to say even greater, care than the nations I have 
mentioned in the keeping of their records—a task 
which they assigned to their chief priests and 
prophets *—and that down to our own times these 
records have been, and if I may venture to say so, 
will continue to be, preserved with scrupulous 
accuracy, I will now endeavour briefly to demonstrate. 

(7) Not only did our ancestors in the first instance 
set over this business men of the highest character, 
devoted to the service of God, but they took pre- 
cautions to ensure that the priests’ lineage should 
be kept unadulterated and pure.2. A member of the 
priestly order must, to beget a family, marry a 
woman of his own race,’ without regard to her 
wealth or other distinctions ; but he must investigate 
her pedigree, obtaining the genealogy from the 
archives 4 and producing a number of witnesses. 


that the historical books of the Old Testament after the 
Pentateuch were included in the second or prophetical 
portion of the Hebrew Canon and attributed to prophetical 
writers. 

» Cf. Lev. xxi. 7 ff. o 1b. LA. 

4 Qf. the pedigree of his own family taken from “ the 
public registers ’’ by Josephus, Vita, 3-6. 
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JOSEPHUS 


Topev ov puovov em avris “Tovdatas, aX’ orrov 
mote avoTHLA TO yéevous éotly Hav KaKet TO 
axpiBes amoawlerat Tots tepebou mepl Tovs ydpous: 
33 Adyw Sé tods ev Aly’atw Kat BaBvAdve Kat et 
mov Ths adAns oikoupevns rob yevous Tov tepéwy 
elol Twes Sveomappevor. gtéutrovat yap els ‘Tepo- 
ooAvpa. ovyypaspayres mat pobev Tovvopia. Tis TE 
yapeThs’ Kal TOv émdvw Tpoyovey Kal tives ot 
34 waptupobyres. moAEwos 8 ei Kardcyot, Kabamep 
On ‘yeyove troAAdKis, "Avtidxyou te Tod *Em- 
avots «ts THY xwpav éuBaddvros Kat TToparnion 
Mdyvov Kal Kovridiov Ovdpov pddtora dé Kat ev 
35 Tois Kal? jpas xXpdvois, ot mept\eurropevou Tov 
tepéwy Kawa médAw ek TOV apyeiwy ypdupara? 
ovviorayvta, Kal SoKxydlover. tas troAedpbeicas 
yuvairas. od yap ér® Tas aixwadrous yevouevas 
TpoolevTat modes yeyovutay avrats Thy T™pos 
addopudrov KowWwviav dpopapevor. TEK[npLOV dé 
[eyeorov THs ducpyBetas ob yap apxvepeis ot Trap” 
Hiv aro SuaxtAteon eT@v dvopacTot matdes ek 
marr pos etow ev tats dvaypapais. rots dé Tav 
elpnpLeveny otioby mapaBdaow* damnyopevTau pnre 
Tots Bepots maploTacda pyre weréxew THs adAns 
aytoreias. 
37 Eixétws obtv, waddAdov dé dvayKaios, dre pare 
Tob ypapew” avrefovatou maow OvTOS PTE TWOS 
ev Tots ypadhopevois evovons Siadwrias, adda 


1 rijs Te yauerjs Niese (Lat. nuptae): ris yeypaymévns Le 
tie yewauéven ed. pr. 
2 dpxelwv ypdupara Gutschmid: dpxalwy ypauudrwv L. 
2 ed. pro: éwt L. 
* rapapaow Niese (after Lat.): yévorro eis rapdBaow L. 
5 Niese: 7d (rod ed. pr.) troypdgpev L. 
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And this practice of ours is not confined to the home 
country of Judaea, but wherever there is a Jewish 
colony, there too a strict account is kept by the 
priests of their marriages ; I allude to the Jews in 
Egypt and Babylon and other parts of the world in 
which any of the priestly order are living in dis- 
persion. A statement is drawn up by them and sent 

to Jerusalem, showing the names of the bride and 

her father and more remote ancestors, together with 

the names of the witnesses. In the not infrequent 
event of war, for instance when our country was in- 170-168 na 
vaded by Antiochus Epiphanes, by Pompey the °/.° 
Great, by Quintilius Varus, and above all in our own 4-». 66-70 
times, the surviving priests compile fresh records 
from the archives ; they also pass scrutiny upon the 
remaining women, and disallow marriage with any 

who have been taken captive, suspecting them of 
having had frequent intercourse with foreigners.* 

But the most convincing proof of our accuracy in this 
matter is that our records contain the names of our 

high priests, with the succession from father to son 

for the last two thousand years.2. And whoever 
violates any of the above rules is forbidden to minister 

at the altars or to take any other part in divine 
worship. 

It therefore naturally, or rather necessarily, follows The twenty 
(seeing that with us it is not open to everybody to ve 
write the records, and that there is no discrepancy 
in what is written; seeing that, on the contrary, the 


a Of. A. iii, 276, xiii. 292. Yet Josephus himself, a 
priest, married a captive, Vita 414. 
> Of. A. i. 16 and xx. 227. 
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povesv Trav mpopnt@v TO. pev dverdrs Kal maAad- 
TaTO. Kara THY emimvouay TI dro Tob Jeod pabdv- 
twv, Ta O€ Kal? atrtods ws eyéveTo capes. ovy- 
38 ypadovTwr, (ey od peupuddes BiBAiwov etal Top” jpiv 
dovpposvev Kal [aXopEevenv, dvo O€é peova mpos Tots 
elKooU BiBAta ToO TavTos eXovTa xpdvov TH 
39 avaypadyy, Td Sucates* TETLOTEVLEVO.. Kal Tov- 
TWV mevTe pev €or Ta Mwvoéws, & Tovs Te vomous 
TEpLexel Kal Ty an dvOpwoyovias Trapddoow 
pexpe THs avtob tedcuThs: obros 6 _xpdvos aro- 
40 Aeimen §=Tpioxyirlwy oAtyor er@v. amo é THis 
Mwvoéws redevtis péxpis® “Apragepfov Too pera 
ZépEnv Ilepody Bacrréws of peta Mavofy 7™po- 
pijrar Ta Kat’ avrovs mpaxGevra, ouveypaav ev 
Tpiat Kat déxa BiBAlous. ai S€ Aowral récoapes 
dpvous els Tov feov Kat rots dvOpesrrous drofijKas 
41 tod Biov TEpLexovow. amo dé “Apragépfov pexpe 
Tob Kal? meas xpdovov yéypamrar pev exaora; 
mloTews 5 od7x ouotas: n&twrae Tois mpo avTav 
dua TO pn yeveoDar tTHv T&v mpodyTdv axpiBA 
Svadoyjv. 
42 AjAov 5S éoriv Pv? TOs Wels mpdoywev Tots 
idtous ypdpupace TocovTov yap aldvos 7107 
TapwxnkoTos ovTe mpoabeivai tis ovdev ovTE 


2 + deta Kus. 
2 wexpls (after Lat.) Gutschmid: exp rs L. 
3 rpocivev . . » ypdupact Eus.: rots ldlows ypdupmace re- 


tmiorevxanev L, Lat. 

a a tea es 
2 Artaxerxes I (Longimanus) succeeded Xerxes in 465 

B.c. He is identified elsewhere in Josephus (A. xi. 184) 


and in the LXX with Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, 
and is mentioned here because of his supposed connexion 
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prophets alone had this privilege, obtaining their 
knowledge of the most remote and ancient history 
through the inspiration which they owed to God, and 
committing to writing a clear account of the events 
of their own time just as they occurred)—it follows, 
I say, that (8) we do not possess myriads of incon- 
sistent books, conflicting with each other. Our books, 
those which are justly accredited, are but two and 
twenty, and contain the record of all time. 

Of these, five are the books of Moses, comprising 
the laws and the traditional history from the birth 
of man down to the death of the lawgiver. This 
period falls only a little short of three thousand years. 
From the death of Moses until Artaxerxes, who 
succeeded Xerxes as king of Persia, the prophets 
subsequent to Moses wrote the history of the events 
of their own times in thirteen? books. The remain- 
ing four © books contain hymns to God and precepts 
for the conduct of human life. 

From Artaxerxes to our own time the complete 
history has been written, but has not been deemed 
worthy of equal credit with the earlier records, 
because of the failure of the exact succession of the 
prophets. 

We have given practical proof of our reverence for ¢ Jews’ 
our own Scriptures. For, although such long ages jor eration 
have now passed, no one has ventured either to add, Scriptures 


with that work, chronologically the Jatest of the ‘‘thirteen 
books.” 

> Probably (1) Joshua, (2) Jd. + Ruth, (3) Sam., (4) Kings, 
(5) Chron., (6) Ezra +Neh., (7) Esther, (8) Job, (9) Isaiah, 
(10) Jeremiah + Lam., (11) Ezekiel, (12) Minor Prophets, 
(13) Daniel. 

¢ Probably (1) Psalms, (2) Song of Songs, (3) Proverbs, 
(4) Ecclesiastes. @ Lit. ‘‘ how we approach. 
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adedciv adr ay ovTEe perabetvau rerdhunKer, 7 maou 
de ovppurov | eotw «dvds ex TAs TMpPwTNS yeverews 
"Tovdatous TO vopitew” avTa Deod Soypata Kat 
Tovrous €pevew Kal ep adTay, a déou, OvijoKew 

43 nd€ws. dn ody modAol mroMAduces éwipavTau TOV 
aixpwadcirey orp<eBAas Kal Tayrotwy Bavarwv 
Tpomous ev Dedrpous UmopLevovres emt TO pdev 
prea. mpoeobar mapa Tods Vvopouvs Kal TAS [PETA 
TOUTWY avaypapds. 

44 “O tis dv dbropeiverey “EANjvwv strep <tdv> 
avrob; ad otd’ trép Tod Kal mdvta TA Tap’ 
adrots adavicbivar ovyypdupata THY TvxXotCay 

45 dmooT GET aL Bra Bn: Aoyous yap adra voyifovow 
elvan KaTa THY TOV ypadavrwy BovdAnow éoxe- 
dtacpévous. Kal Tobdto dixaiws Kal mept Tav 
TaAaotépwr dpovotow, ered) Kal tov vov 
eviovs op@ot Toludvras mept TovTwv ovyypadew, 
ois pr adbtol mapeyévovTo pyre mu0éc8ar rapa 

46 TOV €lddtwv ediAdoTiunOnoav. apéAer Kal rept 
To yevouevov viv wiv moA€uov twées toropias 
emuypaavtes eLevnvoxacw ott els tods Tdz0US 
mapaBaddvres ote tAnciov TovTwY mpaTTomEevwn 
mpoceNovtes, GAN ek Tapakovoudtwy ddAlya 
ovvlevtes TH THs toTopias ovdouate Alay avaidas 
eveapolvnaay. 

47 Q) “Eya de eal Tmept Tob TORE Lov | TavTos Kat mrepl 
Tav ev att@® Kata jLépos yevopeveny aAnOA my 
dvaypagiy eTronodunv Tots mpdypacw avros 

48 drrace TAPATVXWV. coTparnyouv pe yap TOV Tap’ 
quiv TadAatwy dvopalonevwy ews avtéxyew Svuva- 


1 76 voutfew Kus.: dvoudgev L Lat. 


2 év air ed. pr.: air@ L: ibi (=adrod) Lat. 
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or to remove,’ or to alter a syllable; and it is an 
instinct with every Jew, from the day of his birth, to 
regard them as the decrees of God, to abide by them, 
and, if need be, cheerfully to die for them. Time 
and again ere now the sight has been witnessed of 
prisoners enduring tortures and death in every form 
in the theatres, rather than utter a single word 
against the laws and the allied documents.? 

What Greek would endure as much for the same 
cause? Even to save the entire collection of his 
nation’s writings from destruction he would not face 
the smallest personal injury. For to the Greeks they 
are mere stories improvised according to the fancy 
of their authors; and in this estimate even of the 
older historians they are quite justified, when they 
see some of their own contemporaries venturing to 
describe events in which they bore no part, without 
taking the trouble to seek information from those 
who know the facts. We have actually had so-called 
histories even of our recent war published by persons 
who never visited the sites nor were anywhere near 
the actions described, but, having put together a few 
hearsay reports, have, with the gross impudence of 
drunken revellers, miscalled their productions by the 
name of history.° 

(9) I, on the contrary, have written a veracious 
account, at once comprehensive and detailed, of the 
war, having been present in person at all the events. 
I was in command of those whom we call Galilaeans, 


a Of. Deut. iv. 2, “* Ye shall not add unto the word which 
I command you, neither shall ye diminish from it.” 
> Cf. Ap. ii. 219. 
¢ Of. B.i. 1 ff. For a rival history of the war by Justus 
of Tiberias see Vita 336 ff. Here he seems to allude to 
untrustworthy histories by Greek writers. 
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JOSEPHUS 


TOV 7, éyevo puny Sé mapa ‘Pwpators ovddAndbeis 
aixpddwros Kat pe Sud vrais Odveomacvaves 
Kal Tiros exovres del mpocedpevew avtois jvay- 
Kacav, TO pev mp@rov Sedepevor, aviis de Avbeis 
ovverenpOny amo Ths "Ahefavdpetas Titw mpos 
49 TV ‘TepoooAvpeny | ToAopKtay ev @ xpovw Tov 
Tparropevay ovK éorw O THY env yaow dueduyev: 
Kal yap Ta KaTa TO orparomedov TO ‘Pepatev 
Opav emryreAds avéypadov Kal Ta mapa TOV atto- 
50 LOAwY dmrayyeAAd evo, p.ovos avros cuview. era 
oxoAjs ev Th “Popun AaBépevos, mons foot THs 
mpayjwaretas ev Tapackevy yeyevnuerns, xen- 
oduevos TLOL TPOS Thy ‘EMyvida dwviy cvvepyots, 
oUTws emoinodpny TeV mpagewy THY Tapddoow. 
Togobrov b€ pou trepunv Odpoos THs adn betas WOTeE 
mTpurous TavTwY TOS avroxpdropas Tod oAduov 
yevopevous Oveoracravov Kat Titov 7giwoo. AaBetv 
51 pdprupas. TMpwrTo yap edowKa® Ta BuBréo. Kal 
pet éxeivous moAAois pev ‘Papatev Tots oUpL- 
meToAeunKoat, moAdots Sé Tav YeTépwv eént- 
Tpackov, avdpdou Kal Ths “EM gvurijs ooptas 
pereaxnKoow, av €oTw “LovAvos ’ApyéAaos, ‘Hpw- 
Ons 6 0 oepvoraros, avros 0 Savpacisraros Baotreds 
52 ‘Aypimmas. ovTOL pev ovv ATAVTES ewaprupnoar 
ote THs aAnbeias mpovorny eTieA@s, ovK dy 
brooTeiAdpevot Kal owwmyjoavrTes, el TL Kar’ 
dyvouay n xapilouevos peteOnka TH yeyovorwy 
 mapeAurov. 


1 pg L (om. Lat.) 
2 Niese: dédwxa L. 


a B. iii. 408. > B. iv. (x. 7) 622 ff. 
° Of. B. iv. 658. 4 Cf. Vita 361 ff. 
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so long as resistance was possible ; after my capture 
I was a prisoner in the Roman camp.* Vespasian 
and Titus, keeping me under surveillance, required 
my constant attendance upon them, at first in chains ; 
subsequently I was liberated® and sent from Alex- 
andria with Titus to the siege of Jerusalem.° During 
that time no incident escaped my knowledge. I kept 
a careful record of all that went on under my eyes 
in the Roman camp, and was alone in a position to 
understand the information brought by deserters. 
Then, in the leisure which Rome afforded me, with 
all my materials in readiness, and with the aid of 
some assistants for the sake of the Greek, at last I 
committed to writing my narrative of the events. 
So confident was I of its veracity that I presumed to 
take as my witnesses, before all others, the com- 
manders-in-chief in the war, Vespasian and Titus.¢ 
They were the first to whom I presented my volumes, 
copies being afterwards given to many Romans who 
had taken part in the campaign. Others I sold ¢ to 
a large number of my compatriots, persons well 
versed in Greek learning, among whom were Julius 
Archelaus,f the most venerable Herod,’ and the most 
admirable King Agrippa himself.” All these bore 
testimony to my scrupulous safeguarding of the 
truth, and they were not the men to conceal their 
sentiments or keep silence had I, through ignorance 
or partiality, distorted or omitted any of the facts. 


¢ In the parallel account ( Vita 362) King Agrippa II is 
named, with others, as receiving a presentation copy. 

4 Son of Chelcias and husband of Mariamme, sister of 
King Agrippa II; 4. xix. 355, xx. 140. 

g {ae not, as Reinach suggests, Herod, king of 
Chalcis, who died before the war (4. xx. 104). 

4 Agrippa II. 
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53 (10) Darou dé Twes dvOpwrror SuaBadrew pLov THY 
toroptav emiKexelpyjkacw womep ev oxoAR meipa- 
Klwv yUpvacpa mpoketobat vopilovres, Karnyopias 
Tapadogou Kal SuaBoAjs, Séov exetvo yryvmoKew, 
ote Set Tov ddous Tmapadoow mpagewy adn Owe 
dmaxvovpevov avTov émiatacba. Tav’Tas mpoTEpov 
aKpiB@s, 7) mapynkoAovlnKdta Tois yeyovoow 7 

54 mapa TOV €iddTtwv TUVvOavomevov. d7Ep eye pa- 
AvoTa epi apporépas voila TeTOUNKEVOL TAS 
Tpayparetas. TI pev yap dpxavodoytar, @omep 
epnv, €K Tov tep@v ypappdr ey H<Onppaverka 
yeyovws lepeds eK yevous Kal HETECXNKWS Tis 

55 didocodias Ths ev eKkelvois Tots ypadypact Tob 
dé modguov tiv loropiay éypaya moAAOv pev 
avroupyos mpdagewv, mAciotwy 8 adbrontys yevo- 
prevos, OAws S€ Ta&vV AeXPTwWY H TpaxPevTwr 

56 ove orvoby dyvonoas. m@s ovv ovK av Opaceis 
Ts hyjoaro TOUS dvraywvilesbat pou mrepl Ths 

iAn Betas eTUKeXELpNKOTAS, ol Kav Tois TOV avro- 
Kparopiv Srropvnpacw evtuxety Aéywow, add’ od ye 
Kal Tots HMETEpols THY avTuToAcuovvTWY TpPayLact 
TApETUXOV ; 


57) (11) Ilepi peév ody tovTwv dvaycaiav emounodpny 
THY TapéKBaow emonunvacbar BovAcuevos Tay 
emayyeMopevey Tas toTopias ovyypapew THY €d- 

58 x€éperav. ixavads S€ davepdv, ws olpar, memounKws 


2 Cr. Thue. i. 22, “* My history is an everlasting possession, 
not a prize composition which is heard and forgotten.” 
Others, making the genitives Karnyopias . . . dvaBorjs 
dependent on yipvacua, would render: “treating it as an 
exercise for the display of perverse accusation and calumny, 
such as is set,” ete. 
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(10) Nevertheless, certain despicable persons have #4 reply to 
: 2 5 4 5 critics, 
essayed to malign my history, taking it for a prize 
composition @ such as is set to boys at school. What 
an extraordinary accusation and calumny! Surely 
they ought to recognize that it is the duty of one 
who promises to present his readers with actual facts 
first to obtain an exact knowledge of them himself, 
either through having been in close touch with the 
events, or by inquiry from those who knew them. 
That duty I consider myself to have amply fulfilled 
in both my works. In my Antiquities, as I said, I 
have given a translation of our sacred books ;® being 
a priest and of priestly ancestry, I am well versed 
in the philosophy? of those writings. My qualifica- 
tion as historian of the war was that I had been an 
actor in many, and an eyewitness of most, of the 
events ; in short, nothing whatever was said or done 
of which I was ignorant. Surely, then, one cannot 
but regard as audacious the attempt of these critics 
to challenge my veracity. Even if, as they assert, 
they have read the Commentaries of the imperial 
commanders,’ they at any rate had no first-hand 
acquaintance with our position in the opposite camp. 


(11) My desire to expose the levity of those who Topics of 
profess to write history has compelled me to digress. {he present 


Having now, I think, sufficiently shown that the 


> Cf. A.i. 5, xx. 261. In the Antiquities (first half), he 
implies, he has given his own paraphrase and interpretation 
of the Old Testament; but in reality he is largely dependent 
on an older Greek version, the Septuagint. 

¢ Or “study,” ‘scientific treatment”; Josephus shows 
some knowledge of traditional exegesis (Halakoth, etc.). 

4 Cf. Vita 342, 358. 
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Ort ma&rpios eoTw % mept Tov madadv dvaypadr 
Tots BapBapous peadrov 7 Tots "EAA, BovAopau 
puKpa | MpoTepov dvadexO7var mpos Tous emuxetpoov ~ 
Tas veav Pav | amopaivew TY KaTaoTAacW eK Tob 
pndev TEpl HUaV, ws Paow €xeivot, Acréx Bou Tapa 
Tots “EMyvucots ovyypapebow. <ira. dé Tas pap- 
Tuptas THS dpXaLdTnTos | é€x TOV map dAdo ypap.- 
pdroov mapeEw Kal tos BeBAachynunkdtas Udv 
TO yevos drrodelEw Aiay dAdyws* Bracdypobvras. 
(12) “Hyets Tolvuv oUTe YwWpav olKodpev TapdaAvov 
ovr’ €uTroplats Xatpopev, ovde rats mpos dAAous dua 
TovTwv émyugiais, GAN’ clot prev Hudv at modes 
pakpav dire Baddcons dvepKuopevar, xwpav Se 
dyadny VEHO}LEVOL TavTynV EekTrovoomev, pdAvoTa on) 
TavTwv Trept maudorpopiay proahodvres Kal 
To dvuddtTew TOS Vowous Kal TV kara Tovrous 
moapadedopevny evoeBevay epyov dvayKaidrarov 
TavTos Tob Biov TeTTONHLEVOL. _mpocovons Tolvuv 
Tots etpniLevous Kal THs mepl Tov , Biov 7p@v (dvd - 
THTOs ovdEev® ev Tots TaAaLois xpdvois® TroLOdY Hiv 
mpos tovs “EXAnvas éryukiav, domep Alyumrious 
pev Ta. map avTav ef ayojueva, Kal Tpos avTovs 
cloayopieve., Tots be THY Tapadvov Ths Dowirns 
Karoucodow  Tept Tas KamyAElas Kal mept Tas 
eumropias omovd1) dud TO prroxpnuarety. ov bay 
ovoe mpos AnoTelas, Wo7ep dou TwWes, 7 TO 
mA€ov exew afvobv mohewobvres® eTpamynoav nudv 
oi marepes, Katou moAAas THs xwpas exovons 
pupiddas dvdpav ovK dro\wenv dua TOTO Dolvuxes 
sy avrol Kat’ e€uropiay tots “EAAnow émevomAdov- 
1 Gdébyws Hudson: év rots Ab yous L. 2 + fv ed. pr. 


®+r7ded. pr.  * agvodvres rpds odéuous Lat. (apparently), 
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tradition of keeping chronicles of antiquity is found 
rather among the non-Hellenic® races than with the 
Greeks, I propose, in the first place,® to reply briefly 
to those critics who endeavour to prove the late origin 
of our constitution from the alleged silence of the 
Greek historians concerning us. I shall then ¢ proceed 
to cite testimonies to our antiquity from external 
literature, and finally ? to show the utter absurdity 
of the calumnies of the traducers of our race. 

(12) Well, ours is not a maritime country ; neither (1) uxplana- 
commerce nor the intercourse which it promotes {on of the 
with the outside world has any attraction for us. Greek 
Our cities are built inland, remote from the sea ; and )SWrlans 
we devote ourselves to the cultivation of the pro- Jews. 
ductive country with which we are blessed. Above 
all we pride ourselves on the education of our children, 
and regard as the most essential task in life the 
observance of our laws and of the pious practices, 
based thereupon, which we have inherited. If to 
these reasons one adds the peculiarity of our mode 
of life, there was clearly nothing in ancient times 
to bring us into contact with the Greeks, as the 
Egyptians were brought by their exports and im- 
ports, and the inhabitants of the sea-board of 
Phoenicia by their mercenary devotion to trade and 
commerce. (Nor, again, did our forefathers, like 
some others, have recourse to piracy,’ or to military 
schemes of aggrandizement, although their country 
contained myriads of courageous men.) It was to 
their coming on their ships to traffic with the Greeks 

a “ Barbarian.” > §§ 60-68. 

© §§ 69-218. @ Ap. i. 219-ii. 144. 

¢ After Thuc. i. 5 (who says that before the time of Minos 
piracy was regarded as an honourable occupation); ¢f. 
Hom. Od. iii. 71 ff. 
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Tes <vOds eyvwolnoay, Kat ov éxcelvenv Aiyvrrvot 
Kat mavres ad’ dv tov ddprov eis tovs “EAAnvas 
64 SuenedpurCov peydda. meAayn Suatpovres. Mfdou de 
peta Tatra Kal Iépoa pavepol Karéornoay Tis 
’Acias éemdpEavres, ot S€ Kal péxpe THs €érépas* 
ymetpou Ilépoae oTparedoavres. Opdxes dé dua 
yevroviay Kal TO UKvOiKov b bro" Tav els Tov Iévrov 
65 eyvwioby TAcovre. odws yap amTaVvTES Ot mrapa TH 
Oddarrav Kal THY mpos tats avatodais Kal® Hv 
éoTrépiov Karouxobytes Tots ouyypapew Tt Bov- 
Aopévous YVMPYLETEPOL KatéoTnoay, ot de Taverns 
avwrepw Tas oiKjoets exovTes € ent metorov Hyvon- 
66 Oycav. Kai tobTo daiverar Kal wept THY Edpuany 
ovpBeBnKds, dmov ye THs “Pwpyaiwy modews, 
Touuray ek pakpod dvvauw KeKTnevns Kal 
TOLAVTAS mpagers KkatopHovons TonepuKds, oui" 
‘Hpddotos otre Oovxvdidys ovte THY aya Tovrots 
yevonevwy oddé eis euvnpovevkev, add’ od Tote 
Kal ports adrdv eis rods “EAAnvas 7 yv@ots 
67 SucENAGev. epi pev yap Tadatav re kat “IByjpwv 
ovtws jyvonoav ot SdoKxobdvres axpiBéotaTo ovy- 
ypadeis, dv eotw “Edopos, wore moAw oletau 
play civas TOUS “IBnpas TOUS Tooobro Hépos THS 
\ 
éomrepiou yis Karoucodvras, Kal TA prjTE yevopeva 
Tap" avrois €0n pnte Aeyoueva ypadew ws éxcelveuv 
68 abrots Xpwpevenv eroAunoay. airvov d€ Tob peev 17) 
ylyvooKew TaAn Ges TO Xlav dvetipiKTov, TOO Sé 
ypadew evdi To BovrAcoOa Soxetv te wA€ov TOV 


1 érépas (= Lat. alter am) Hudson: Tuer épas L. 
2 Niese: dd L. 3 + mpds L. +6 L. 


* So Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1st century B.c.), Ant. 
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that the Phoenicians owed their own early notoriety 3 
and through their agency the Egyptians became 
known and all whose merchandise the Phoenicians 
conveyed across great oceans to the Greeks. At a 
later date, the Medes and Persians were brought 
before the world by their dominion in Asia, the latter 
more particularly by their invasion of the other 
continent. The Thracians were known as near 
neighbours, the Scythians through the navigators of 
the Euxine. As a general rule, all the nations with 
a sea-board, whether on the eastern or the western 
sea, were better known by authors desirous of 
writing history, while those who lived further inland 
remained for the most part unknown. That this 
rule holds good also for Europe appears, for instance, 
from the fact that the city of Rome, which had long 
before their time attained such power and been so 
successful in war, is mentioned neither by Herodotus 
nor by Thucydides nor by anyone of their contem- 
poraries ; it was only at quite a late date that a 
knowledge of the Romans with difficulty penetrated 
to the Greeks. On the Gauls and Iberians such was 
the ignorance of persons reputed to be the most exact 
of historians, such as Ephorus, that this writer 
imagined that the Iberians, who occupy so large a 
portion of the western world, were a single city ; 
while others ventured to ascribe to them customs 
destitute of all foundation in fact or tradition. While 
their ignorance of the facts is explained by their 
never having had the remotest relations with those 
peoples,® their false statements are due to an am- 
Rom. i. 4. 2, ‘‘ The ancient history of the city of Rome is 
still unknown to wellnigh all the Greeks.” 

> Or, perhaps, ‘‘by the complete isolation [of these 
nations] from the world.” ‘a 
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dM toropetv. mas obv ETL Bovpdlew MmpoonjKer, 
ef nde TO MPETEpOV eOvos moAdois eyuyywoKeTo 
pun de THS ev Tots ovyypdypace pynens ddoppay 
TOpEoXer, OUTWS Lev drepiccopLevov Ths Garacons, 
ovtws dé Biorevew mponpypevov ; 


69 (13) Pepe TOLVvUV pas ag vodv TeKpmplep xpjoba 
mepl TOV ‘EMjvev, 6 OTL a madady € €OTW avTaV TO 
yévos, Te pnbev ev ais Tuer épaus dvaypapats Tept 
adray elpjaba.. ap’ ooxt mdvTws av KateyeAwy 
atrds, olat, Tas bm €uod viv eipnuevas Kopilovtes 
airias, Kal _baptupas av Tovs mAnowoxwpous 

70 Tapetyovro TAS avTav dipXaud7nTOs 5 Kayo) TOLVUV 
TElpacouat TOUTO movety. Atyurrious yap kal 
Power pdadora 87 Xprycopae peaprvow, ovK av 
Twos ws pevdh THY paprupiay SvaBa\rew duv- 
Oévros: datvovrat yap Kat o7) peddvora, Tmpos Has 
Svopevds Siatelevres Kowh ev amavres Alyvrrvot, 

71 Dowixkwr dé Tupior. mepit wévror XadAdaiwv odkére 
TavTo Tobro" Suvatuny av Aéyew, eet Kal Tob 
yévous 7pav apxnyor kaleornKacr Kat da TH 
ovyyevevay ev tats adr ay dvaypagais “Tovdatwy 

72 pvnpovevovow. éray dé Tas Tapa” ToUTWwY TloTELS 
mapdoxw, ToTe Kal Tov ‘EAAjvwv ovyypapewy 
dmopaves rods puny *lovsaiwy memownKoras, 
iva. pnde Tavrny eT. THY mpddacw ot BacKkatvovres 
exwou Tis pos Has dvrioytas. 

73 (14)’ ‘Apfopae o7) mp@rov amo Tay map > Alyurriots 
ypapparevv avTd péev ovv OUX olov Te Tapa. 
TiecOar Taxeivwv, Mavébws* 8 tv ro yévos Ai- 

1 ravrd TobT0] hoc Lat. 2 conj.: wep L. 

3 Kus. : Mavedav L Lat. (and so elsewhere). 
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bition to appear better informed than the rest of the 
world. Surely, then, it should no longer excite 
surprise that our nation, so remote from the sea, and 
so deliberately living its own life, likewise remained 
largely unknown and offered no occasion to historians 
to mention it. 


(13) Suppose that we were to presume to dispute (II) Witness 

the antiquity of the Greek nation and to base our mene ts 
contention on the absence of any mention of them in fe the | 
our literature. Would they not undoubtedly laugh the Jews. 
us to scorn? They would, I imagine, offer the very 
reasons which I have just given for such silence, 
and produce the neighbouring nations as witnesses 
to their antiquity. Well, that is just what I shall 
endeavour to do. As my principal witnesses I shall 
cite the Egyptians and Phoenicians, whose evidence 
is quite unimpeachable ; for the Egyptians, the whole 
race without exception, and among the Phoenicians 
the Tyrians, are notoriously our bitterest enemies. 
Of the Chaldaeans I could not say the same, because 
they are the original ancestors of our race, and this 
blood-relationship accounts for the mention which is 
made of the Jews in their annals. After producing 
the evidence supplied by these nations, I shall then 
bring forward those Greek historians who have spoken 
of the Jews, in order to deprive our jealous enemies 
of even this pretext for controversy. 

(14) I will begin with the Egyptian documents. I abate 
cannot quote from the originals ; but in Manetho 4 we rae 

2 An Egyptian priest who lived under the first and, Moe 
probably, the second of the Ptolemies, ‘‘the first Egyptian 
who gave in the Greek language an account of the doctrines, 
wisdom, history and chronology of his country,” based on 
Egyptian records; his History was divided into three books. 
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yomrvos, dvinp THS ‘EMqvixis [ETETXTKOS mawetas, 
os Ofros_ éoru yéeypape yap ‘EAa8e puri} THY 
md: puov toTropiav éK deAreo" tep@v, ws pnow 
atrés, petadpdoas, os* Kal moda tov “Hpd- 
dorov edeyyer Ta AlyuntiaK@v om dyvoias 

14 eevopevov. odTos 51) Toivuy 6 Mavedws év TH 

Sevtépa TOV Alyurria@v TadTa mept HOV 
ypaber mapabjcopat d€ Thy AgEw adbrob Kaldrep 
avrov exelvov Topayayav pedprupa: 

75 ‘‘ Toutipatos.® éml rovrov ovk oid’ drrws 6* Beds 
avrémvevoev Kal Tapaddgws ex TOV mpds avaToAnv 
pepav dvO perro TO yevos donot Kkatalappyoavres 
em THY Xapav éorpdrevoay Kal padios dyuaxnTt 

76 rovrny KATO Kpdros etAov, Kal TOUS iyepovevoav- 
Tas ev avTH yYeipwodmuevoe TO Aowmov Tas TE TdAELS 
Ouas evérpnoay Kal ta THV Oedv tepa Kat- 
éoxayayv, maar dé Tots émywplos eyOporarad mws 
EXPnTAVTO, TovS [Lev ofpdlovres, TOV dé Kal Ta 

77 TéKVa Kal yuvatras els Sovretav dyovres. mépas 
dé Kai Baowréa eva e€ adr av érrolnaav, @ ovopLa, 
Hv UdAutis.® Kal obros év TH Méeudids Kareyivero 
THY TE dyw Kal KdTwW xwpav Sacpodroyav Kal 
dpoupav év Tots emurndevordrous Katanrelrwv® 
TOTTOLS. pddvora d€ Kal Ta mpos dvarolny jopa- 
Aicato pépyn, Tpoopadjrevos "Acouptov more petlov 
loxvdvtwy eoopevyv emiOvpia® ris adrod Bact- 

78 Acias épodov. edpav Sé ev vod TH Depot® 

1 6é\rwv Gutschmid: re ray L. ? 6s Eus.: om. L. 
3 After Gutschmid and Reinach: rod Tiuacos dvoua L Eus. 
(the last word probably a gloss). 
o Kus.: om. L. 


5 Yatrns Manetho as cited by others. 
6 ed. pr.: karadirov Le 7 Bekker: émOuuiav L. 
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have one who was both a native of Egypt and also 
proficient in Greek learning. ‘This is evident from 
the history of his nation which he wrote in Greek, a 
translation, as he says himself, from the sacred books, 
in which he convicts Herodotus of being misled 
through ignorance on many points of Egyptian 
history. In the second book of his History of Egypt 
this Manetho writes about us as follows. I will quote 
his own words, just as if I had produced the man 
himself in the witness-box : 


“Tutimaeus. In his reign, I know not why, a His account 
blast of God’s displeasure broke upon us. A vias 
people of ignoble origin from the east, whose dynasty. 
coming was unforeseen, had the audacity to invade 
the country, which they mastered by main force 
without difficulty or even a battle. Having over- 
powered the chiefs, they then savagely burnt the 
cities, razed the temples of the gods to the ground, 
and treated the whole native population with the 
utmost cruelty, massacring some, and carrying off 
the wives and children of others ® into slavery. 
Finally they made one of their number, named 
Salitis, king. He resided at Memphis, exacted 
tribute from Upper and Lower Egypt, and left 
garrisons in the places most suited for defence. In 
particular he secured his eastern flank, as he fore- 
saw that the Assyrians, as their power increased in 
future, would covet and attack his realm. Having 
discovered in the Sethroite nome a city very 


* Or “‘ tablets.” 
> Possibly “‘ massacring the men... their wives and 
children.” 


8 Manetho (as elsewhere cited): Zairy L. 
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, te A A > A 
moAw émuKatpoTrarny, KeyLevny Pev TpOos avatoAny 
> > / 
Too BovBactirov TOTA|LOD, kadovpevny 5 dro 
TWOS dpxaias Deohoyias Avapw, Tavrny EKTUGED 
/ 
Te Kal Tots Teixeow oxupwrarny émroinoev, ev- 
ouxicas adth Kal TAGs OmAuTdv eis eiKoot Kal 
~ ? 7 
Téooapas poupiddas dvSpav mpopvraryy. evOade? 
Kata Odpevay ‘pyeTo TA pev ovropeT av Kat 
le \ 
pucbodopiav TApEXOpEvos, Td d€ Kal tats ef- 
omAclats mpos PoBov Tay CEwbev éeryseAds yupva- 
> , 
Cwv. dp€as 8 evveaxaidexa é7n Tov Biov éreAc’Ty GE. 
a \ 
pera todrov S€ €repos €Bacitevoey Téocapa Kat 
fs > 
TecoapaKkovTa €Ty Kadovpevos Broadv,? pel dv 
La > A SS) \ , ” \ a 
dAXos >Amayvas €€ Kal tTpidKovta €rn Kal phvas 
¢ / wv \ \ oo” a A ¢ t \ 
émra, emeita Se Kat "Amwdis ev Kal <EjKovTa Kal 
"lavvas mevTiKovTa Kal phva eva, emi maou dé 
Kal "Acows evvéa Kal TecoapaKovTa Kal whvas Svo. 
Kal ovro. pev €€ ev adrois eyeryOnoav mpadrou 
” 0 ~ 3 > \ GAA ~ Ae 4 
apxovtes, ToPobvTes*® aet Kat waAAov tis Al’yvarov 
cEdpar THY pilav. exadeiro Sé To ovprrav adrav4 
” ¢ / 5 ~ / > a / 
e0vos. Yous, Tobro dé eotw Baorets TOULeves” 
To yap vK Kal? iepav yA@ooav Baow€éa onuaiver, 
TO dé ows TOYA éore Kal moyLeves Kar, TH 
Kony dudAexrov, Kal oUTWS _ouvriepevov yiverau 
‘Yrowds. twes d¢ Aéyovow atrods “ApaBas e«ivar.’ 
2:6 S° tAA > / > Dr lal / 
[ev adArAw avrvypadw od Bactreis onpatvecbat 
1 &yda dé Lat. 
2 Jul. Africanus: Bydy L. 
* mopbobvres Lz text of clause doubtful. 
& otpmay avrav Kus., Lat.: om. L. 
5 


Yxovgows Kus. (and so always). 


' The bracketed clause (already in Eus.) is apparently a 
gloss. 


LJ 
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favourably situated on the east of the Bubastis 
arm of the river, called after some ancient theo- 
logical tradition Auaris,* he rebuilt and strongly 
fortified it with walls, and established a garrison 
there numbering as many as two hundred and 
forty thousand armed men to protect his frontier. 
This place he used to visit every summer, partly 
to serve out rations and pay to his troops, partly 
to give them a careful training in manceuvres, in 
order to intimidate foreigners. After a reign of 
nineteen years he died. A second king, named 
Bnon, succeeded and reigned for forty-four years ; 
his successor, Apachnas, ruled for thirty-six years 
and seven months; next Apophis for sixty-one, 
and Jannas for fifty years and one month; and 
finally Assis for forty-nine years and two months. 
The continually growing ambition of these six, 
their first rulers, was to extirpate the Egyptian 
people. Their race bore the generic name of 
Hycsos,2>. which means ‘king-shepherds.’ For 
nyc in the sacred language denotes ‘ king,’ and 
sos in the common dialect means ‘ shepherd’ or 
‘shepherds’; the combined words form Hycsos. 
Some say that they were Arabians.” 


[In another copy, however, it is stated that the 


@ Cf.§ 237. Auaris is perhaps Pelusium. 
> The correct form Hycussds means, according to W. E. 
Crum (art. Egypt, Hastings, B.D. i. 659 b), “‘ Sheikhs of the 
(south Syrian) Bedawin”’; he regards the interpretation of 
the last syllable as ‘“‘shepherd”’ as a late gloss. The 
domination of the Hycsos lasted from (?) ¢. 1800 B.c. to e. 
15808.c. They were finally expelled by Ahmose, the founder 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Their connexion with the Jews 
is a disputed question, but in the opinion of some critics 
(e.g. Dr. H. R. Hall) Josephus is correct in regarding their 
expulsion as the original of the Biblical story of the Exodus. 
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dua THs TOO UK mpoanyopias, aa Touvavriov aix- 
padwrovs SnAobc8ar mosevas* TO yap UK mow 
Aiyurtiott Kal TO ak Sacvvdpevoy aixwadatous 
pyT@s pnvider.] Kat todto wadAov miBavwirepov joe 
daiverar Kat madards toropias éxdpevov. 

84 Tovrouvs tods mpoKkatwvopacpéevouvs Bacwréas 
[kat] tods T&v moywsevwv Kadovpéevwv Kal Tovs 
e€ att@v yevopevovs Kparjoa. ths Alytmrou 

g5 dno ern mpos Tois mevtaKootois Evdeka. pera 
tabra 5¢€ ta&v ék THs OnBaidos Kal ris aAXns 
Aiytrrov Baowéwv yevécba dyoiv emi rods 
moysevas emavdoracw Kal mdA<cnov® ouppayjvat 

86 peyav Kal roAvypoviov. emt oe PasAcioss a) 
dvopa elvat Mist paynenloatsn HTT wpLevous* gat 
Tovs mouevas® ex ev THS a\Ans Atydarov mdons 
exmreceiv, KatakAeobjvar 8° els témov dpoupav 
éxovra pupiwy tiv tepipetpov: Avapis dvoua To 

g7 TomMM. TodTdv dyow 6 Marébws dmavra telye 
Te peydAw Kat loxup® mepiBareiv rods moévas, 
omws THY TE KTHOW anacay Exwow ev oxUPa 

gg Kal THV Aclay THY EavTdv. Tov dé Muodpaypov- 
1 After Eus. 
2 + atrots L Lat.: om. Eus.' 
8 ane : ‘Adio dparyovdwors L (Lat.) and so below. 


4 jrrnuévous Should probably be read (Niese). 
5 + é€ airod L: om. Eus. 


@ If this passage is genuine, “in another copy’? must 
mean “‘in another book (of Manetho)”’; cf. § 91. But 
avrlypagov is not interchangeable with BiBros, and the 
paragraph is suspicious on other grounds, viz. (1) its partial 
repetition in § 91, (2) the proximity of two marginal notes inthe 
ms. of Josephus, in §§ 92 and 98, referring to readings found 
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word uyc does not mean “kings,” but indicates, on 
the contrary, that the shepherds were “ captives.” 
For uyc in Egyptian, as well as ac with an aspirate, 
expressly denotes “‘ captives.”’] 4 

This view appears to me the more probable and 
more reconcilable with ancient history. 

The kings of the so-called shepherds, enumerated 
above, and their descendants, remained masters of 
Egypt, according to Manetho, for five hundred and 
eleven years. 


Then ® the kings of the Thebaid and of the rest of Their ex- 
Egypt rose in revolt against the shepherds, and a eS wnt 


great war broke out, which was of long duration, 2nd founda- 
Und > 5 ; tion of 
nder a king named Misphragmouthosis, the Jerusalem. 


shepherds, he says, were defeated, driven out of 
all the rest of Egypt, and confined in a place called 
Auaris, containing ten thousand arourae. The 
shepherds, according to Manetho, enclosed the 
whole of this area with a great strong wall, in order 
to secure all their possessions and spoils. Thoum- 


“in another copy,” i.e. as is clear in § 92, of Josephus. The 
bracketed words here are doubtless a similar gloss which has 
crept into thetext. What the “other copy”’ may have been we 
do not know; but Josephus, who contemplated a fuller treat- 
ment of this subject (§ 92), may have revised this work as he 
revised his Antiquities, and conceivably we have in these 
glosses relics of another edition. The last sentence of § 83 
apparently forms no part of the gloss. The “ view’”’ here 
referred to is that the Hycsos were Arabians, which Josephus 
regards as ‘‘ more probable ’’ than that mentioned later, that 
they were ancestors of the Jews. 

’JIn this paragraph Josephus gives a paraphrase of 
Manetho. 

¢ Lit. ‘containing a circumference of 10,000 arowrae.” 
The aroura was an Egyptian measure of land (=about half 
an acre), which Josephus, by his paraphrase, appears to have 
mistaken for a measure of length. For Auaris cf. § 78. 
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lod 7 ° a 
Odcews vidv Oovppuwow emyeipjoa pév adrovs 
“A > 4A A 
dua, moAvopKias éXeiv Kata Kpadtos, OKT@ Kal TEO- 
~ , ~ 
capakovTa pupidot oTpaTtod mpocedpevoavta Tots 
~ y > / / 
teixeow* éemel 5€ THS ToAwopKias’ améyvw, ToLn- 
, ee A ” > / 
sacar ovpPdces, wa tiv Alyumrov exAumovres 
a / ai 
89 6rrot BovAovrar mavres aBAaBets améAOwor. Tods 
x > A a ¢€ y , \ ~ 
d€ él tats opodoyias mavouknoia peta TOV 
Ud \ 
KTHGEWY OvK eAdTTOUS PUpPLadwY OvTas ElKOGL Kal 
~ > a 
~ecodpwr amo ths Aly’rrov tiv épynpov eis Lupiav 
a > / 
90 Siodoirophoar. gdoBovpévovs S€ tiv *Acavpiwv 
. ~ , ~ 
duvacretay, TOTE yap éKeivous Ths ’Acias Kpatety, 
> an ~ "al 8 wv Xr z: 5A. > ) 4 
ev tH viv “lovdaia Kadovpévy mdAw otkodounoa 
pevous Tooat’Ttas pupidow avOpmimwv apKécovoay 
‘lepoodAupa tavryv dvopacar. 
> ~ ~ 
91 °Ey dy 45é tun BiBAw rev Alyurriakdv 
MaveOws todtd dyouw <to> €Ovos tovs Kadov- 
évovs Troyevas alxwadwrovs év tats fepais 
attdv BiBrou yeypddba, Aéywv dpbds: Kal 
yap Tois avwrdtw mpoydvors Udv TO ToYyLatvew 
4, 7 
TMaTplov Hv Kal vopadiKov exovtes Tov Blov ovTws 
-} ~ vA > 1d , 4 > 
92 exadobvTo moyreves. aiyuddwrot re mdAw ovdK 
aAo (; \ ~ Ae ig > / > 4 
oyws vm0 TOV AtyurTiwy aveypadyoay, émeidy- 
¢. wn 
mEep 6 mpdyovos Hav *“lwonmos éavTov epn mmpos 
\ , a ’ ’ > , > 
tov Baowéa t&v Aiyumriwy aiyuddwrov elvat, 
\ A > A > \ ” 7 
kal tovs adeAfods eis tiv Aiyumrov VOTEpoV 
, nw 
petenéuibaro tod Baocwléws emitpépavros. aAAd 


1 rhv moNopxtay Eus, 
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mosis, the son of Misphragmouthosis (he continues), 
invested the walls with an army of 480,000 men, 
and endeavoured to reduce them to submission by 
siege. Despairing of achieving his object, he con- 
cluded a treaty, under which they were all to 
evacuate Egypt and go whither they would un- 
molested. Upon these terms no fewer than two 
hundred and forty thousand, entire households 
with their possessions, left Egypt and traversed 
the desert to Syria. Then, terrified by the might 
of the Assyrians, who at that time were masters 
of Asia, they built a city in the country now called 
Judaea, capable of accommodating their vast com- 
pany, and gave it the name of Jerusalem. 


In another book of his Egyptian history Manetho 
states that this race, the so-called shepherds, were 
described as captives in the sacred books of his 
country.’ In this statement he is correct. Sheep- 
breeding was a hereditary custom of our remotest 
ancestors, and from this nomadic life they came to 
be called shepherds. But their other name of 
captives in the Egyptian records was given not witb- 
out reason, since our ancestor Joseph told the king 
of Egypt® that he was a captive, and afterwards, 
with the king’s permission, had his brethren brought 


@ The number of the garrison mentioned in § 78. 

> Lit. “in their sacred books’”’; § 92 shows that the 
Egyptian books are intended. 

¢ In the Biblical account he told his cup-bearer (Gen. 
xl. 15). The Florentine ms. adds the following marginal 
note: “In another copy was found this reading: ‘ was 
sold by his brethren and brought down into Egypt to the 
king of Egypt; and again afterwards, with the king’s 
permission, sent for his brethren.’ ”’ See note ¢ on p. 196. 
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mept juev TovTwv ev GAXows Trowjoopmar THY e€éracw 
axpiBeorépay. 

93 (15) Nuvi dé ris dpyaudtnros tavrns mapatibepar 
tos Aiyumrious pdprupas. mdaAw otv ta Tod 
Mavé0w! ma&s exer mpos tiv TOV xpovev Taéw 

94 drroypayw. gyal dé odrws: “pera TO eEedOetv e& 
Alyinrov tov Aadv TOV Toyrévwv eis “lepoodAvpa. 
6 éxBaddyv adbrods e€ Aiytmrov Baotreds Tébuwors 
eBacthevoey peta Tadta éTn e€lkoowrévTe Kal 
pjvas téaoapas Kal eredcUTnoev, Kal trapeAaPev 

A > \ ¢ > ~ Ch | / y” / 
Thy apxnv 6 adbrod vios XéBpwy ern Sexarpia. 
> “A > / ” A ~ e 4 ~ 

95 we” dv ’Apevwdis etkoot Kal phvas émTd. Tod 
dé adeAdr) *Apecorjs cikoot Ev Kal pfvas eévvéa. 

~ \ / is XN ~ > x ~ 
ths 5¢ Mijdpns dadexa Kat pfvas evvea. Tob 
S¢ Mydpapovdwors elkoor mévte Kal pqvas déKxa. 
lo ~ ~ > / A ~ > 4 ~ > 

96 ToD 5é Opudois evvea Kal ptvas oKTw. Tod 6 
2A te / \ ~ td ~ A 

pévwdis tpidKovTa Kal phvas déxa. Tod de 
*Qpos tpidkovta €€ Kal pivas mévre. Tod de 
Ouydrnp *Akeyxepns SwHdexa Kal piva eva. Tis 
975€ “Pddwris adeAdos evvéa. tod bé "Axeyynpys 
dwdeka Kal phvas mevte. To dé *Axeyynpns 
Erepos dwWdeka Kal phvas Tpeis. tod dé “Appais 
Técoapa Kal phva eva. Tod dé ‘Papécons év Kal 
pfvas téooapas. tod dé “Apuéoons Muapodv 
eEjxovta e€ Kat pnvas dvo. Tod dé *Apevwdis 

98 Sexaevvea Kal phvas €€. tod Sé UeOws 6 Kai 
‘“Papéoons* tmm«iy Kat vavticny éexwv Sdtvapw 

1 Maveddvos L. 


2 DéOws 6 kal ‘Pay. Eus.: VéOwors cal ‘Pauécons Le 
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into Egypt. However, I propose to investigate these 


matters more fully elsewhere.@ 


(15) For the moment I am citing the Egyptians as Bagg 


witnesses to our antiquity. 
my extracts from Manetho bearing on the chronology. 
The polo are his words : 


“After the departure of the pastoral people 
from Egypt to Jerusalem, Tethmosis,’ the king 
who expelled them from Egypt, reigned twenty- 
five years and four months, and on his death the 
kingdom passed to his son Chebron, who reigned 
thirteen years. After him Amenophis reigned 
twenty years and seven months; then his sister 
Amesses twenty-one years and nine months ; her 
son Mephres twelve years and nine months ; then 
from father to son Mephramouthosis twenty-five 
years and ten months, Thmosis nine years and 
eight months, Amenophis thirty years and ten 
months, Orus thirty-six years and five months ; 
his daughter Akenchéres twelve years and one 
month; her brother Rathotis nine years; then 
from father to son Akenchéres twelve years and 
five months, Akenchéres II twelve years and three 
months, Harmais four years and one month, 
Ramesses one year and four months, Harmesses 
Miamoun sixty-six years and two months, 
Amenophis nineteen years and six months, and 


I will therefore resume Hee 


of 


then Sethosis,° also called Ramesses. The last- ee 


Ic 
named king, who possessed an army of cavalry and 3973 5, 


2 Perhaps looking on to §§ 227 ff., where he reverts to 
Manetho. But we should expect torepoy or the like; & 
é\dos usually refers to a separate work. 

> Called Thoummosis above, §88. Perhaps Thmosis(§ 96) 
is the correct form. ¢ Perhaps “ Sethos ” (cf. § 231). 
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TOV pev adeAdov “Appaiv émitporrov THs Aiydmrov 
KatéoTnoev Kal m&acav pev avr Thv addAAnv Ba- 
own mepreOnrev eovotay, piovov dé éveretAaro 
duddnya py) popetv pnde oe Baordida pnTepa. TE 
TOV TEKVWV GOLKEL, dmexect at de kal TOV dMAcov 
99 BaotWuKav madraxidwv. adtos dé emt Kimpov Kat 
Mowikyy Kal mddAw *Acovpiovs te kat Mijdous 
oTparevoas amavras, Tovs pev Sdpare, Tovs é 
apayytt poBw d€ THs moAfjs Suvdews 0 drroxerplous 
eAaBe, Kal peya dpovicas emt Tas edrrpaytous ert 
Kal Oapoadecirepov emreTropeveTO TAS mpOS avaToAds 
100 moheus Te Kal xwpas KaTaorpepopevos. xpdvou 
Te tkavod yeyovoros prais 6 karaherpbeis ev 
Aiyinrw mdvra tdumadw ols adeAdos* rapier 
pit) Tovey adeds Eempartev? Kal yap tiv Baorida 
Buaiws e€oyev Kat tats aAAas madAakiow adewdds 
duereAee ypwevos, mevBouevos de? dro THV didwy 
101 Suddque edopen Kat avTjpe TO GdEADH. 6 SE 
TeTaypEevos emt TOV tepOv® THs “Aiybarrov ypdipas 
BiBXLov emrepipe TO Leldcer, dn Aedv abTa mdvra 
Kal Ore av rijpev 6 ddedpds abTo* "Appais. Tropa. 
xpHpa. obv vréoTpeev cis TInAovouov Kal exparnaev 
102 Tis idtas | Baowdretas. y S€ xdpa eKAYOn amo Tob 
avrtob ovouatos Aiyumtos.” Aéyer yap ote 6 pev 
1 gdedpds Gutschmid: ddeddpds L. 
e Niese. 


§ Hudson (after Lat. and Eus.): iepéwy L. 
4 Niese: avrod L. 


@ In § 231 called Hermaeus. 

> The ms. has the mar ginal note: “ In another copy was 
found this reading : ‘ After him Sethosis and Ramesses, two 
brothers. ‘The former, possessing a strong fleet, blockaded 
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a strong fleet, made his brother Harmais ¢ viceroy 
of Egypt® and conferred upon him all the royal 
prerogatives, except that he enjoined upon him 
not to wear a diadem, not to wrong the queen, the 
mother of his children, and to show similar respect 
to the royal concubines. He then departed on a 
campaign against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and later 
against the Assyrians and Medes, and with or 
without a contest, through the terror inspired by 
his mighty army, reduced all these nations to sub- 
mission. Emboldened by these successes he, with 
yet greater audacity, continued his advance, sub- 
duing the cities and districts of the east. Mean- 
while, some time after his departure, Harmais, 
whom he had left in Egypt, unscrupulously defied 
all his brother’s injunctions. He violated the 
queen, freely indulged himself with the concubines, 
and, at the instigation of his friends, put on a 
diadem and rose in revolt against his brother. The 
keeper of the Egyptian temples thereupon wrote 
a letter which he sent to Sethosis, telling him 
everything, including the insurrection of his 
brother Harmais. Sethosis instantly returned to 
Pelusium and recovered his kingdom; and the 
country was called after him Aegyptus.” 
this maritime opponents who were causing great loss of 
lifet [text doubtful]. Not long after he slew Ramesses and 
appointed Harmais, another of his brothers, viceroy of Egypt.’”’ 
See note? on p. 196, and, for the naval action of Sethos(is) in 
the Red Sea, Herod. ii. 102, to which Josephus alludes in A. 
viii. 260 ff.; Herodotus calls him Sesostris, Josephus there 
identifies him with Shishak, the enemy of Rehoboam. The 
relationship of Ramesses to Sethos(is) is variously stated 
in the accounts. In the text above R.' is another name of 
Sethos(is); in the marginal] note he is his brother ; in § 231 
below Rampses is his son. 
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LXd0ws exadrciro Aiyumros, “Appais 5é 6 ddeAdos 
avrot Aavads. 

103 (6) Tatra pev 6 MavéOws. ShAov & eoriv ex 
Tov elpnpevery eT Ov Tob xpdvov ovMoyiabevros 
OTL of cahovpevor moueves, 7peTepor Oe" mpoyovor, 
Tpoot Kal evev}KOVTG Kal Tpeakoatols mpoobev & ereow 
éxc Tijs Atyinrov dmadrayevres THY Xwpav Tavrny 
em@anoay n Aavaov els “Apyos adixéobau: Kaitou 

104 robrov dpxassrarov "Apyetot vopilovor. dvo Tovey 
6 Mavedws Hpiv Td. peyvora. pepapropy ice eK Tov 
Tap Atyurrious ypappdrey mp@tov pev TH €TE- 
pwlev apegoy ets Atyurrov, émeura Se TY exeibev 
amtadraynv obras dpxatay Tots Xpovors, ws eyyus 
mov mpotepetv® atriv ta&v “IAuaKdv erect xAlous. 

105 bzrep cv oe é MaveOws ovK eK Tov Tap Atyurtiou 
ypappatwv,® adrN ws atdros wpodrdgynkev ek TOV 
ceo OT WS pvboroyoupevev mpooreeucev, VOTEpoV 
efereyEw KaTa | pos amodeKves THY amifavov 
avTob pevdoroyiav. 


106 (17) Bovropra Tolvuv cmr0 TOUTWY mo" pereABetv 
emt TO Tapa Tots Potvew a avayeypappeva mept Tod 
yéevous Tpav Kal Tas ef exelvwv paprupias Tapa- 

107 oxetv. eo Toivuv tapa Tupiots ame moyuTrodAcwv* 
érav ypdppata dnuoota YEypopypeva Kal mepvday - 
peeve. Ata emmpehirs mept TOV Tap’ avrots yevo- 
pevenv Kal mpos aAXovs® mpaxGevrav pins a€iov. 

108 €v rovTois yéypamrat dtt 6 ev ‘lepocoAvpous @Ko- 

1 6¢ Kus.: om. L Lat. 
2 rou mporepety Kus., Lat.: rod mpdrepov L. 
3 rpayudrwv L. 4 Eus.: é L (Lat. rursus). 


5 dd Taum.] roAd\ov L Lat. 
® Gutschmid: dAdjdouvs L Lat. 
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For Manetho states that Sethos was called Aegyptus 
and his brother Harmais Danaus. 

(16) Such is Manetho’s account ; and, if the years 
which he enumerates are summed up, it is clear that 
the so-called shepherds, our ancestors, left Egypt 
and settled in our ® country 393 years °* before Danaus 
came to Argos. Yet the Argives regard him as one 
of the most ancient of men.4 Manetho has thus 
furnished us with evidence from Egyptian literature 
on two most important points: first that we came 
into Egypt from elsewhere, and secondly, that we 
left it at a date so remote in the past that it preceded 
the Trojan War by nearly a thousand years. His 
additional statements, which he derived not from the 
Egyptian records, but, as he admits himself, from 
fables of unknown authorship, I shall refute in detail 
later on ¢ and show the improbability of these lying 
stories. 


(17) I therefore now propose to pass on to the 
allusions to our race in the Phoenician chronicles, 
and to produce the evidence which they afford. For 
very many years past the people of Tyre have kept 
public records, compiled and very carefully preserved 
by the state, of the memorable events in their in- 
ternal history and in their relations with foreign 
nations. It is there recorded that the Temple at 


* Cf. § 231. ® Lite thise 

¢ The total length of the reigns enumerated in chap. 15 
from the expulsion of the Hycsos to the accession of Sethosis 
is only 333 years. To this Josephus (or his source) seems 
to have added sixty years for the reign of Sethosis, the 
duration of which is given in § 231 as fifty-nine years. 

4 The mythical Inachus was held to be still more 
ancient. 6 §§ 227 ff. 
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JOSEPHUS 


Sound yaos 6770 LoAdjuwvos Tod Baovréws & ETE 
Oarrov € éxaTov TecoapaKovTa Kal TpLoly Kal not 
109 oKTw Tod Krioat Tupious Kapy7deva. dveypadn 
dé Top’ exetvous ovK aAdyws* 7 Tod vaod KaTa- 
oxevn Tod Tap’ jpiv: Etpwpos yap 6 tav Tupiwy 
Baotheds piros ay Tob Bacwtéws uadv Lordpwvos 
110 Tarr puny mpos avrov pidiay Siadedeypevos. ovros 
obv oupprdoryrovprevos els Tv TOO KaTaoKevd- 
opatos TH Loropwve Aautpornta yxpvoiov ev 
elkoot Kal éxatov €OwKe TdAavTa, Tewwv Sé KaA- 
Rornv vAnv éx Too dpous, 6 KaXcirar AiBavos, eis 
TOV dpodov aréoretAev. dvTedwpncato be atrov" 
6 Yordpwv dors te ToAdots Kal yh KaTa yopav 
lll THs Dadvratas € ev TH XaBovdawy Acyouevy. pddora 
5’ avrovs eis pidtav % THs codias ovvityey émOvpia: 
mpoPAnuara. yap dr Aous dvraméore\Aov Avew 
xehedovres, Kal KpeitTwy ev TOUTOLS HV O Lordprey 
<av»* Kat tad\Aa coddtepos. owlovrar dé péxpe 
vov mapa tots Tuptots modal t&v émotoAdy as 
exeivot pds adAjAovs eyparbav. 
112) "Ore 8 od Adyos eatly br’ euod ovyKeiuevos 6 
Tept Tav mapa Tots Tupiow ypapudtrwr, mapa- 
Ojcopwar udprupa Aiov, dvdpa mept THY Dowirienv 


1 ox adéyws Kus.: om. L Lat. 
2 Naber: aizg L. The text of the whole sentence is 
doubtful. 


3 ins. Niese. 


@ Calculation derived from the duration of the reigns of 
the Tyrian kings: see chap. 18, especially § 126, below. 
The date given for the foundation of Carthage varies in 
different authorities from c. 1234 to c. 798 B.c. 

> Biblical Hiram, occasionally spelt Hirom (orvn)e 
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Jerusalem was built by King Solomon 143 years and Temple 
eight months before the foundation of Carthage by 19%)2.% 
the Tyrians.* There was good reason why the . 
erection of our temple should be mentioned in their 
records, for Hirom,? king of Tyre, was a friend of our 
king Solomon, a friendship which he had inherited 
from his father.© Sharing Solomon’s zeal for the 
splendour of the edifice, Hirom gave him 120 talents 
of gold, and also cut down the finest timber from 
the mountain called Libanus and sent it to him for 
the roof. In return Solomon, among many other 
gifts, made him a present of land in Galilee in the 
district called Chabulon.4 But the main bond of 
friendship between them was their passion for learn- 
ing. They used to send each other problems to 
solve; in these Solomon showed the greater pro- 
ficiency, as, in general, he was the cleverer of the 
two. Many of the letters which they exchanged are 
preserved at Tyre to this day.’ 

To prove that these assertions about the Tyrian (i) divs on 
archives are not of my own invention, I will call upon S7¢mon's 
Dius,f who is regarded as an accurate historian of : 


¢ Cf. 2 Sam. v. 11, 1 Kings v. 1, where it is Solomon 
who inherits from his father David a friendship with Hiram. 

4 | Kings ix. 10-13. The district apparently took its 
name from the town or village of Cabul, called Chabolo in 
the Life § 213. 

¢ Letters between Hiram and Solomon on the building of 
the temple are given in 1 Kings v., paraphrased in Josephus, 4. 
viii. 50-54, and others of a more literary character are quoted 
from Eupolemus (2nd cent. 8.c.) in Euseb. Praep. Ev. ix. 33 f. 
None of these refer to the riddles mentioned below; the 
origin of these may Ses be sought in the story of the 
Queen of Sheba and her “hard questions”’ (1 Kings x. 1). 

* The same extract is quoted in A. viii. 147. Nothing 
more is known of Dius. 
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foroptay dcp yBHj yeyovevat TMETLOTEVJLEVOV. obros 
Tolvuy ev Tats mept Dowikwv toropias ypaper TOV 
113 Tpomov toodrov: ‘ *ABiBdAov TeAcvTAOaVvTOS 0 vios 
avToo Eipwpos éBacirevoev. odros Ta Tos ava. 
Todds pépn THs moAEws Tpoaexwoev Kal peetCov 73 
GoTV emolncev" xal rob "Odvpzrion Aws 70 tepov, 
Kal’ éavTo ov ev viow, xwoas TOV perako TOTTOV 
ouvirbe TH TOAEL Kal ypvaots avabjuacw exdapnoev, 
dvaBas Sé ets rov AiBavov bAorounoev mpos THY TOV 
114 vaa@v? KatacKkeuyv. Tov dé Tupavvobvra. ‘lepooo- 
Avro Lodopava mepipat gaat T™pOs TOV Eipwpov 
aiviywara Kat tap attod AaPeiv agvoov, TOV dé 
pen SuvyxPevra Svaxpivar TH AVcavtTe ypHwata amo- 
115 Tivew. opodroyjoavra dé Tov EKipwpov Kat 1) duvn- 
Oévra ASoat Ta aiviypara moAAa TOV xpNUdTwV Ets 
To emCryptov avarddoa. «ira de° "ABSipovvoev twa 
Tupiov avdpa ta mpotefevta dca Kal adrov ddAAa 
mpoPareiv, & un Avoavra Tov LoAopava trodAAa TO 
Eipapy mpocamorioa. Xpnpara.” Atos pev obv 
oUTw mepl TOV TpoetpniLeveny Hyty HepapTupyKer. 
116 (18) ’AAAa mpds TovTw mapaljcopa Kal Mevav- 
Spov tov *Edéouov. veypapey dé ovTos Tas éd’ 
Exdorou TOV Baothéwy mpageus Tas Tapa Tots "EMqou 
Kal BapBepous yevouevas, eK TOV Top: éxdorous* €m- 
Ywploov YPappcreoy omovddcas THv toropiav pabety. 
117 ypapav Tolvuv® Tept TOV év Tvpw BeBacrdevnoraw, 
emeiTa yevouevos Kata Tov Kipwuov tatra dnot- 


1 rerolnkev L. 
2 iepdv Eus. and Jos. Ant. viii. 147. 


3 oy L. « Eus., Lat.: éxelvos L. 
5 Kus.: 6) L. 
s Ore tyrant.” > In A. viii. 149 ‘* Abdemon.” 
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Phoenicia, for his witness. In his history of the 
Phoenicians he writes as follows : 

“On the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom came 
to the throne. He levelled up the eastern part of 
the city with embankments, enlarged the town, 
united to it by a causeway the temple of Olympian 
Zeus, which was isolated on an island, and adorned 
it with offerings of gold; he also went up to 
Libanus and had timber cut down for the con- 
struction of temples. It is said that Solomon, the 
sovereign® of Jerusalem, sent riddles to Hirom 
and asked for others from him, on the understand- 
ing that the one who failed to solve them should 
pay asum of money to him who succeeded. Hirom 
agreed, and being unable to guess the riddles, 
spent a large part of his wealth on the fine. After- 
wards they were solved by a certain Abdemun ? 
of Tyre, who propounded others. Solomon, failing 
to solve these, paid back to Hirom more than he 
had received.” 


Thus has Dius attested my previous statements. 

(18) I will, however, cite yet a further witness, (ii) a 
Menander of Ephesus.° This author has recorded Mens 
the events of each reign,in Hellenic and non-Hellenic? 
countries alike, and has taken the trouble to obtain 
his information in each case from the national records. 
Writing on the kings of Tyre, when he comes to 
Hirom he expresses himself thus : 


¢ The extract below is quoted also in A. viii. 144. The 
writer is probably the same person as the Menander of 
Pergamum quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 
p- 140, § 114) as stating that ‘‘ Hiram gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon at the time when Menelaus visited 
Phoenicia after the capture of Troy.” 

4 * Barbarian.” 
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3 TedevTHjoavros be *ABiBaAov duedeEaro THY Baot- 
4 
relay adbrob 6 vios Eipwpos, os Budcas ern vy 
118 €BaciAevoev Eryn AS’. odTos Exwoe Tov Edpvywpov 
Tov TE Xpvooby Klova TOV ev Tots TOG Atos avebynKev, 

’ , 1? , > A ww > A ~ \ 
emi Te’ VAnv EvAwY arreAOav Exopev amo TOD Aeyo- 
/ + / A (A > A ~ 
peévov dpovs AtBavov Kédpwa Evra eis tas ToV 
icp@v oréyas, KabeAdy te Ta apyaia tepa Kawvovs 
vaovs* wKoddopnoey Tov Te TOO ‘HpakAgous Kal THs 
119 "Aordprys,® mp&tov te tod ‘HpakdAgous éyepow 
errounoato ev T@ Ilepitiw pnvi* tots te *ItvKators® 
emeoTpaTevoaTo p21) arrodidota. Tods ddpous, ovs 
120 Kal brotdéas €avT® madw avéorpexpev. én TovTov 
= > f. cal , “a + a” r deer? 6 \ 
jv “ABdrpovvos mais vewtepos, ds det évixa® Ta 

/ “a > 4 A Cae: , 
mpoPpAnpara, a émératte Loropav 6 ‘lepocoAvpwv 
, ” / \ ¢ / > \ , ~ 
121 Baotreds.”’ Yndilerar 5¢ 6 ypovos a6 TovTOV Tob 
Baoirtéws aypt ths Kapynddovos KTigews ovTws* 
TeAevTHOAVTOS _Hipwyiov duedeEaro THY Baowrelav 
BaABalepos" vids, os Budcas ern py” eBacirevoev 
122 ery) wl’ pera ToOTov "ABSdorparos vids Budoas 
ern Ad’ eBacirevoev é ern 0. robdrov ot THs Tpopod 
adrob viol Téacapes emiBovAevoavtes amwAccav, @ av 
6 mpeoBrepos eBacthevoer® Mefovodoraptos 6 
€ araordprov, os Bucdoas ern vo" ¢Bacidevoev 
123 ry o8’. pera TodTov 6 ddeAdds adrod ’Acbdpupos 


1 él re Kus. (Lat.): @recra L: ére 6¢ Jos. Ant. viii. 145. 
2 kawods vaods Dind.: Kai vaods L. 

8 + Ténevos aviépevoev L. 44 cira 76 rijs *Aordprys L. 
® rots re Ir. Gutschmid (cf. Ant. viii. 146): drére Tirvots L. 
6 + \tiwy Eus. 

7 Badedfepos L. 8 éxra L Lat. 
® + érn dexadto and (for Med.) ued’ os ”Acrapros L. 


* Connecting old Tyre on the mainland with the new 
island city. 
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“On the death of Abibalus the kingdom passed 
to his son Hirom, who lived fifty-three years and 
reigned thirty-four. He laid the embankment of 
the Broad Place,? dedicated the golden pillar in 
the temple of Zeus,? went and cut down cedar 
wood on the mount called Libanus for timber for 
the roofs of temples, demolished the ancient 
temples, and built new shrines dedicated to 
Heracles and Astarte. That of Heracles he 
erected first, in the month Peritius.° He under- 
took a campaign against the people of Utica who 
refused to pay their tribute, and did not return 
home till he had reduced them to submission. 
Under his reign lived Abdemun, a young lad, who 
always succeeded in mastering the problems set 
by Solomon, king of Jerusalem.” 


The period intervening between this king and the 
foundation of Carthage is computed as follows : 


4 On the death of Hirom the throne passed to his 
son Balbazer, who lived forty-three years and 
reigned seventeen. His successor Abdastratus 
lived thirty-nine years and reigned nine. The 
four sons of his nurse conspired against him and 
slew him. The eldest of these, Methusastartus, 
son of Deleastartus, mounted the throne and lived 
fifty-four years and reigned twelve. He was 
followed by his brother, Astharymus, who lived 
» According to Eupolemus a present from Solomon to 

Suron (= Hiram) ; Eus. P.#. ix. 34. Herod. (ii. 44) saw a 
golden stele in the temple of Heracles, probably the temple 
here called that of Zeus ; he mentions two temples of Heracles 
and none of Zeus. 
¢ The fourth month of the Macedonian year (? January). 
4 In this paragraph Josephus apparently paraphrases his 
authority. 
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JOSEPHUS 


Budcas ern vn’ €Bacirevoey ern 0. otros am- 
Aero brs Tob adeApot DéAAnTos, ds AaBav THv 
Baowretav FpEev pfvas nf Budoas éryn v’. todTov 
> a > / ¢ lod > / € , “A 
aveiAev “l06Bados 6 tis *“Aoraprns tepeds, os 
124 Budoas ern py’ €Bacirevoev ern AB’. Tobrov dued€- 
/ ev. “A tA ” ae } / 
£aro Badélwpos vids, ds Buboas ern pe’ €BaciAevoev 
»” Ce. , , t t ene? 

125 érn €€.' rovrov diddoxos yéyove Mérryvos® vios, 
ds Budcas érn AB’ eBacirdevoev ern KO’2 TovTov 
Suddoyos yéyovey Hvypadiwv, ds Budoas ern vy’* 
> , ww 4 >? \ ~ fue) > ~ ¢€ / 
eBacirevoev ern pl’. ev 5€ TH em” adrob <Bdoum 
€ret 1) adeAdr) adtrod duyotoa ev tH AtBin moAw 
wKodopnoev Kapynddva. 

126 Lvvayerar [57 ]® was 6 ypdovos amo THs Hipwpov 
Baotrelas préxpe Kapynddvos Kticews rn pve’ 
pives yn’. erel d€ Swoekdtw ere. THS atrob Bact- 
detas 6 ev ‘lepocoAvpous prodopniy vaos, yéyovev 
dro THS olKodounaews Tod vaob poexpt Kapyndovos 
KTLoEws ern prey” Hives ve 

127 Tis pev odv mapa Dowikwv paptupias ti Set 

lal / ff A > \ > ~ 
mpoobeivat mAgov; PBA€metar yap Tadnbes ioxupas 
awporoynuevov. Kal ToAd Symov mpodyer THs Too 
vew KaTacKevns 7 TOY Tpoydovay Hudv eis TV 
xXwpav ddiéiss Te yap adttiy macayv ToAguw map- 
éhaBov, ToTe TOV vewy KaTecKkevacay. Kal TabTa 
cagds ex T&V tep&v ypaypdtav br’ euod dd7jAw- 
Tat ia THs apyatodoylas. 


1 7’ (elsewhere 7’) Eus.: ¢’ Theophilus. 
3 Mdrrnvos L. 3 y.ll. évvéa L, éxrd, Ke’ 
“ ys’ L Lat. 5 ins. ed. pr. 
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fifty-eight years and reigned nine. He was slain 
by his brother Phelles, who seized the throne and 
reigned eight months, having reached the age of 
fifty, when he was slain by Ithobal, priest of 
Astarte, who lived forty-eight years and reigned 
thirty-two. He was succeeded by his son Balezor, 
who lived forty-five years and reigned six. He, 
in turn, was succeeded by his son Mettén, who 
lived thirty-two years and reigned twenty-nine ; 
and he by Pygmalion, who lived fifty-eight years 
and reigned forty-seven. It was in the seventh 
year of his reign that his sister * took flight, and 
built the city of Carthage in Libya. 


The whole period from the accession of Hirom to 
the foundation of Carthage thus amounts to 155 years 
and eight months ;® and, since the temple at Jeru- 
salem was built in the twelfth year of King Hirom’s 
reign,’ 143 years and eight months elapsed between 
the erection of the temple and the foundation of 
Carthage. 

What need is there to add further Phoenician 
evidence? The agreement of the witnesses, as will 
be seen, affords strong confirmation of their veracity. 
Of course our ancestors arrived in the country long 
before the temple was built; for it was not until 
they had conquered the whole land that they erected 
it. The facts, derived from the sacred books, have 
been clearly stated in my Archaeology.? 

@ Elissa, commonly known as Dido. 

> There has been some corruption in the figures for the 
individual reigns, which do not amount to the total here given. 

¢ The source for this statement is unknown. In 4. viii. 62 
the date given for the commencement of the building is the 
eleventh year of Hiram’s reign. 

a JA, viii. 61 f. 
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128 (19) New dé vov 7101 xe) Tapa. Xadsdatous dva- 
yeypappeva Kal toropovpeva. mrept HL@V, dep Exel 
TroAAny opodoyiay Kal Tept Tov adAwy Tots Tere 

129 pots ypappace. pudptus de Toure Bypdoos, dvnp 

addatos pev TO yevos, yvwpiwos de rots qept 
maid<elav avaotpepopevous, emeLd1) TEpl TE GOTPOVO- 
putas Kal mept Tav Tapa Xaddatous pirocogovpeve 
avTos cis tovs “EXAnvas eyveyKe TAS ovyypagds. 

130 obTos Towvv 6 Bypdcos tats dpxavorarass em- 
akodovbav avaypadats mepl Te TOD yevomevov KaTa- 
KAvopod Kal THs ev adr@ Popas TOV dvO perme, 
Kabarep Mwvoj7s, ovTws torépnkev Kat mrepl TAs 
Adpvakos, ev 7 N@yos 6 ToD yevous Hpav dpxnyos 
Seon mpooevexGetons avrijs rats aKpwpelats 

131 TOV "Appeviey 6 opav. <ira TOUS amo Nexou KaTa- 
Aéywv Kat Tovs xpdvous avrots mpootilets emt NaBo- 
maAdooapov mapayiveTat, TOV | BaBvddvos kat Xad- 

132 daiewv Baovréa, Kal Tas TovToU mpages adyyou- 
HEvos. Aéye Tiva Tpdmov mépipas emt THY Atyurrov 
Kal éml Tv iweTépav viv TOV vioVv TOV éavTood 
NaBovyodovdcopov" pera ToAXs Suvdpews, €ret- 
Onj7rep ddeor Gras adrovs émvbero,” mdvTwv éKpa- 
THOE Kal TOV vaov everspnge TOV ev ‘TepocoAvpors, 
oAws Te TaVTA TOV Tap nudv Aadov dvaoTHoas els 
BafvAdva jeT@Kuoev" auveBy dé Kal Ty moAw 
epnuwb vat xXpovov erav éPdopunovra. pexpe Kvpov 

133 To6 Ilepo@v Baowdws. Kparhoa dé pyar TOV 
BaBvddsvov Alydarov Lupias Dowikns ’ApaBias, 
mdvtas v7epBadrcuevov tats mpaeot todvs mpd 


1 NaBoxodpécopor (after Kus.) Niese; and so below. 
* Emend. (after Kus. and Lat.) L. Bos: irédero L. 
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(19) I will now proceed to the allusions made to (©) Chal- 
us in the records and literature of the Chaldaeans 5 Sonos: 
on various points these are in close agreement with B#80svs. 
our own scriptures. My witness here is Berosus,* a 
Chaldaean by birth, but familiar in learned circles 
through his publication for Greek readers of works 
on Chaldaean astronomy and philosophy. This 
author, following the most ancient records, has, like 
Moses, described the flood and the destruction of on the 
mankind thereby, and told of the ark in which Noah, "°°4- 
the founder of our race, was saved when it landed on 
the heights of the mountains of Armenia.» Then he 
enumerates Noah’s descendants, appending dates, 
and so comes down to Nabopalassar, king of Babylon 625-604 3.4 
and Chaldaea. In his narrative of the actions of this 
monarch he relates how he sent his son Nabuchodo- Nebuchad- 
nosor with a large army to Egypt and to our country, 604-561 n.0. 
on hearing that these people had revolted, and how 
he defeated them all, burnt the temple at Jerusalem,? 
dislodged and transported our entire population to 
Babylon, with the result that the city lay desolate for 
seventy years until the time of Cyrus, king of Persia. ¢, 537 n.o, 
He adds that the Babylonian monarch conquered 
Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, his exploits 
surpassing those of all previous kings of Chaldaea 


4 Beros(s)us, priest of the temple of Bel at Babylon, 
c. 330-250 B.c., wrote a history of Babylon (Xadéaikd or 
BaBSvAwrix«d) comprising at least three books (§ 142), besides 
works on astronomy and astrology. 

> An extract from his account of the flood is given in 
A. i. 93. The name mentioned by Berosus was not Noah, 
but, as we learn from Syncellus, Xisuthrus. 

¢ The burning of the temple, not mentioned in the extract 
which follows, is presumably interpolated by Josephus, and 
erroneously placed in the reign of Nabopalassar. 
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avtod' XadSaiwv Kal BaBudwviay BeBaowrevKoras. 
134 [ei <Ejs droKkaraBas odtyov 6 Bnpdcos maAw 
mapatiferat ev Th THs dpxaudrnros toropto- 
ypapia. le aura Se mapabjncopou Ta TOO Bypdoov 

135 ToOTOV €yovTa TOV Tpomrov" is dcodoas 8 6 marT|p 
avrod NaBoraAdoapos étt 6 TeTaypevos caTpamns 

év te Aiyiarw Kal Tots wept tiv Lupiay tHv KotAnv 
kal thv Dowikny tomo amootdrns yéyovey, ov 
duvdpevos attos éTt Kakotrabeiv, ovoticas TO 
vid NaBovyodovocdpw overt ere ev HAiKia pepy TWA 
136 THS Suvdpews e&érreupev én’ adrov. ovppi€as 5€ 
NaBovxodovdcopos TO dmoordrn Kal maparagd- 
pevos avtod 7° éxupievoe Kal THY xepay_ e€ apxfs 
bao THY atrav® Bacwreiay é eTOUTATO. | TQ TE marpl 
avTob ovveBn Naforradacdpey Kata Todrov Tov 
KaLpov dppwornoavre ev 7H BaBvAwviwy moreu 
peradrAdEar Tov Biov ern BeBacrdevndre peakee 
137 aic8djevos dé pret” od odd TH Tob Tarr pos tehev- 
TI NaBovxodovdcopos, Karaorioas TO Kara THY 
Atyurrov mTpdy Lara. Kal TV Aoumiy xwpav, Kal 
TOUS aixpaAcsrous “Tovdatwy Te Kat Dowikwv Kat 
Lvpwv [xai] TOV KATO Ty Atyurrov édv@v auv- 
Trdfas Tiat TOV pidwy pera THs Bapurarns duvdprews 
Kal THS Aoumfis apehetas avakopilew els Thy Ba- 
viwviar, adros opynoas dAvyooTos TapeyeveTo 

138 61d (Tis Eprov eis BaBvidva. katahaBey d€ Ta, 
mpaypara SuoKovpeva tro XadSaiwy Kat sa- 
THOUS? AP, THY Baovretay o b710 TOO Bedriorou avrav, 
Kuptevoas® dAoKArjpov Tis TaTpucts apyns Tots pev 
aixpaddtous tapayevomevors cuvéeratev® dzroukias 


1 ed. pr.: airav Le 
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and Babylon.? But I will quote Berosus’s own words, 
which are as follows :® 


“His father Nabopalassar, hearing of the defec- On Nabu- 
tion of the satrap in charge of Egypt, Coele-Syria, “P°d-7°s 
and Phoenicia, and being himself unequal to the 
fatigues of a campaign, committed part of his army 
to his son Nabuchodonosor, still in the prime of 
life, and sent him against the rebel. Nabu- 
chodonosor engaged and defeated the latter in a 
pitched battle and replaced the district under 
Babylonian rule. Meanwhile, as it happened, his 
father Nabopalassar sickened and died in the city 
of Babylon, after a reign of twenty-one years. 
Being informed ere long of his father’s death, 
Nabuchodonosor settled the affairs of Egypt 
and the other countries. The prisoners—Jews, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, and those of Egyptian 
nationality—were consigned to some of his friends, 
with orders to conduct them to Babylonia, along 
with the heavy troops and the rest of the spoils ; 
while he himself, with a small escort, pushed across 
the desert to Babylon. There he found the ad- 
ministration in the hands of the Chaldaeans and 
the throne reserved for him by their chief noble- 
man. Being now master of his father’s entire 
realm, he gave orders to allot to the captives, on 
@ Here follows the gloss: ‘‘ Then again [a passage] a little 
lower down in Berosus is cited in his history of antiquity ”’ 
(or perhaps “‘ in the narrative of the Antiquities.” with refer- 
ence to A. x. 219). 

> The passage is quoted also in A. x. 220 ff. 

2 The bracketed words, omitted by Eus. and Lat., are an 
obvious gloss in cod. L. 

3 airod Kus. cod. and A. x. 221. 4 Kus.: elxooveyvéa L. 

B+ L. 6 Text follows A. x. 
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a a , ld 
év tots émitndevoratos THs BaBvAwvias rozots 
a ~ ~ , , 
139 drodeiEa, adtos 8° amd Tov ek TOO ToAEuouv Aagv- 
pwv 76 te BrjAov tepov Kal Ta Aowra KoopHoas pido- 
~ s : a 
Tiws THY Te UTApYovoay e€ apyjs TOAW Kal Erépav 
M4 \ 
éEwbev mpocxapiodpevos Kal avayKdacas,t* mpos TO 
pnkéere Sivacba Tovs moAvopKobyras Tov tToTapov 
avaotpedovras emt tiv moAw Katackevalew,” mept- 
/, cal A ~ ow / / 
eBadeto Tpeis pwev THS Evdov mdXAcews srepLBddAovs, 
a A lod wy , A ‘ A > > lol 
tpets 5€ ths eEw, TovTwy [8] Tods pev e€ oars 
U \ > / \ \ > 2A lod / 
mAivOov Kai aopdArov, Todvs dé &€ adths THs mAlv- 
140 Dov. Kai revyioas akioddyws tiv moAw Kal Tods 
muAdvas Koopnoas iepompeT@s mpookateckevacev 
a a A 
Tots matpiKois Bactetous erepa Pacirera éxopeva 
exeivwv, av? ravdornuat Kal tHv Aoumny modv- 
TéXevav paKpov tows €orau édv tis eEnyhrar, wAjv 
dvra ye trrepBoAjy ws peydAa Kal drepjdava ovv- 
/ e / , >? \ a , 
141 ereAeoOn Hepais Sexamrevte. ev Sé Tots BactAelous 
i > 7 / ©: \ > va 
Tovtos avadjppata Aiwa tyra dvorkodop.yjoas 
Kal TH dyw arrodod’s Smowordrny Tots pect, KaTa- 
gutevoas dévdpect mavrodamois, eeipydoaro Kal 
, , 
KaTeokevace TOV KAAOU[LEVOY KPELACTOV TAapadeLooV 
\ ® \ aA Aa ~ ~ 
dia TO THY yvvaika adrtod éemiBupely ths dpelas 
, / > A 
Siabecews TeOpaypevyv ev tots Kata tHv Mydiav 
TOoToLs.”” 
lo A 4 e /, lo 
142 (20) Tadra pev ovrws* iordpnev rept Tob mpoeipn- 
/, , \ A ~ 
peévov Baoiiéws Kat 7oAAG mpos TovTos ev TH TpiTH 
/ ~ oA e a 
Bipriw trav Xaddaikdv, ev 4 weuderar tots “ENn- 
1 Text corrupt. Perhaps for dvayxdoas read dvaxawvicas 
with two mss. of A. (or dvaxdéoas Gutschmid), omit the 
preceding xat and transpose the participle after 7é\uv. For 


Tposxapis. mpocoxvpitdmevos has been suggested (Herwerden). 
2 accedere Lat. 
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their arrival, settlements in the most suitable 
districts of Babylonia. He then magnificently 
decorated the temple of Bel and the other temples 
with the spoils of war, t restored t+ the old city, and 
added a new one outside the walls, and, in order to 
prevent the possibility in any future siege of 
taccess being gained} to the city by a diversion of 
the course of the river, he enclosed both the inner 
and the outer city with three lines of ramparts, 
those of the inner city being of baked brick and 
bitumen, those of the outer city of rough brick. 
After fortifying the city on this grand scale and 
adorning the gateways in a manner worthy of their 
sanctity, he constructed a second palace adjoining 
that of his father. It would perhaps be tedious to 
describe the towering height and general magnifi- 
cence of this building ; it need only be remarked 
that, notwithstanding its immense and imposing 
proportions, it was completed in fifteen days. 
Within this palace he erected lofty stone terraces, 
in which he closely reproduced mountain scenery, 
completing the resemblance by planting them 
with all manner of trees and constructing the so- 
called hanging garden? ; because his wife, having 
been brought up in Media, had a passion for 
mountain surroundings.” 


(20) Such is the account given by Berosus of this Further 
king, besides much more in the third book of his ¢f Berosus 


History of Chaldaea, where he censures the Greek 


* Regarded as one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. A fuller account is quoted from Ctesias in Diodorus, 
Lisyiieft. 

3 Gv A.: drép Sv Syncellus: éraipwy L. 
4 Gutschmid: dvdornua L. 5 otros Naber. 
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vurcots ovyypapebow ws parnv olopévous bd Depie= 
pdpews ths “Aoovupias Kroc jvar Hy BoBvAdva 
Kal Ta Bavpdova Katackevacbnvat mept adray tn 


143 éxelvys. epya pevdas yeypaddar. Kal Kata Tatra 


Ty peev Tov Xaddatov dvaypapiy dg vomLaTov 
Hynreov" od pry dAAd, Kay Tois apxelois TOV @ou- 
vic ovppova. Tots U0 Bypwaov Aeyopevous dva.- 
yéeypamtTat Trept TOO Tov BoBvdAwrioy Bacrréws, 6 OTe 
Kal Tv Lupiav Kat THY Powiteny amracav exetvos 


144 Kateotpeato. mept_ ToUTw yoobv oupparve Kal 


145 


146 


@iAdotpatos €v rats toTopiats pepvnpcevos Ths 
Tvpov modopktas, Kat Meyaobevns ev 7H tTeTApry 
Trav “lvducadv, dv 4s amodaivew meupGrat Tov mpo- 
eipypevov Baciéa t&v BaBvAwviwy ‘Hpakdréovs 
avopeia Kat peyeler mpd&ewv Sdrevnvoyévoe’ KaTa- 
otpefacbar yap adrov dyno kat AtBdns tiv mod} 
kat “[Bypiav. 

Ta de mepl Tod vaod Tpoeipnpreva tod ev ‘lepo- 
corvpous, 6 ore Katempyobn pev bo TOV BaBvAwviwv 
emLaTparevodvTwr, TIpEaro d€ mdAw davoixodopet- 
aba Kvpov ris ’Acias tiv Bactrelav trapeAndortos, 
ek TOV Bypacov capas emderxOnoerat Tapa- 
TeDevrwv: Aéyer yap ovTws Sua Ths Ttpitys: ‘“ NaBov- 
Xodovdcopos ev dV JLETE TO dpacar Tob Tpoeipy- 
pévov Teiyous eumecwv els dppwortay peTHAAagEe 
Tov Biov BeBacrrevxers ern py" , ths S€ Baotreias 
KUpws eyévero 6 vids adrod EveAuapadovuyos. 


@ Ctesias (4th cent.) is the main authority for the story of 
Semiramis and Ninus, the mythical founders of the Assyrian 
Empire ; ef. Herod. i. 184. 

> Philostratus, writer on Indian and Phoenician history, 
known to us only through Josephus; cf. A. x. 228 (allusion 
to the same passage). 
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historians * for their deluded belief that Babylon 
was founded by the Assyrian Semiramis and their 
erroneous statement that its marvellous buildings 
were her creation. On these matters the Chaldaean 
account must surely be accepted. Moreover, state- 
ments in accordance with those of Berosus are found 
in the Phoenician archives, which relate how the 
king of Babylon subdued Syria and the whole of 
Phoenicia. To the same effect writes Philostratus 
in his History, where he mentions the siege of Tyre,? 
and Megasthenes°¢ in the fourth book of his History 
of India, where he attempts to prove that this king 
of Babylon, who according to this writer subdued the 
greater part of Libya and Iberia, was in courage and 
in the grandeur of his exploits more than a match for 
Heracles.4 
The assertions which were made above ® concern- 
ing the temple at Jerusalem, that it was burnt down 
by the Babylonian invaders and that its re-erection 
began on the succession of Cyrus to the throne of 
Asia, will be clearly proved by a further quotation 
from Berosus. His words in his third book are as 
follows : 
“ After beginning ‘the wall of which I have 
spoken, Nabuchodonosor fell sick and died, after 
a reign of forty-three years, and the realm passed 
to his son Evilmaraduch. This prince, whose 


¢ The writer to whom later Greek authors mainly owed 
their knowledge of India; was sent by Seleucus I (Nicator) 
on an embassy to the Indian king Chandragupta (Sandra- 
cottus) ¢. 300 B.c. 

4 The same passage is referred to in A. x. 227, and quoted 
(from Abydenus) in Eus. P.Z. ix. 41. 

¢ §132. The quotation which follows obviously affords 
no proof of these assertions. 
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147 obTos mpooTas Trav mpayparov dvopes Kal doedyds 
emtBovrevbeis b76 ie Thy adeAdhny EXOVTOS avToo 
Nypryhuodpov" dvnpet On Baotredoas eTn B. pera 
d€ TO dvaupeB ivan Toorov SiadeEdpevos THV apxny 6 
émBovAcdoas odr@ NyptyAicapos eBactrevoev Eryn 

148 §’. rovrov vids Aaopocodpdoxos* exuplevoe peev 
THS Baovretas mais ov phvas 0 F emuBovdevbels dé 
Sud TO 7OAAG eudaivew KakorOn 5 bro ta&v didwyv aa- 

149 eruptraviobn. dmroAopevov dé TOUTOU ouvedBovres 
ot eémiBovrevoavtes adT@ Kowh THY Baowrelay 
mepieOnxav NaBovvydw twi trav éx BaBvdAdvos 
ovT. ex THs adThs emovoTdcews. emt TovTOV TA 
mept TOV TroTaLov Tetyn THS BaBvAwviwy modews e€ 

150 omrAs mAivbov Kat dopadrov KarexoopnOn. ovons 
dé THs BactAetas avrod ev TO EMTOKAOEKET YD eTEL 
mpoe€eAnAvdws Kipos ex tis Lepoidos pera ‘Suvd- 
pLews moNAs [xat ]® KaTaorpeypdevos ne Aourny 
Bacwretar* maécav adppynoev emt ris BoBvAwrias. 

151 aicOdpevos Sé NaBdvvydos tiv epodov adrod, 
dmavTnoas pera rijs Suvduews Kal TapaTraédmevos, 
ntrn bets TH pax Kat guyawv oAvyooros ovv- 

152 exAcioOn is Tv Bopourmnvar modw. Kopos de 
BaBvAdva KkaradaPouevos Kat ovvtagas Ta e&w 
THS TOAEwS TElyn KaTacKdisar Sud TO Atav avT@ 
TpayparuKcny Kat SvodAwrov davivar riv mod 
avelevgev emi Bopotrmun® exroAvopKnowy TOV 

153 NaBovy7dov. Tob O€ NaBovyndov ovx drropLetvavT os 
TH moAopktav, GAN’ eyyerpicavTos awrov TpoTepoy, 
xpnodpevos Kipos didarOpdrws Kat Sods olknTH- 
prov att@ Kapyaviay e&érepuiev ex ths BaBv- 


1 Kus.: Napeyaaopodpou L (and so below). 
2 Niese: -xodos L. 
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government was arbitrary and licentious, fell a 
victim to a plot, being assassinated by his sister’s 
husband, Neriglisar, after a reign of two years. 
On his death Neriglisar, his murderer, succeeded 
to the throne and reigned four years. His son, 
Laborosoardoch, a mere boy, occupied it for nine 
months, when, owing to the depraved disposition 
which he showed, a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was beaten to death by his friends. 
After his murder the conspirators held a meeting, 
and by common consent conferred the kingdom 
upon Nabonnedus, a Babylonian and one of their 
gang. In his reign the walls of Babylon abutting 
on the river were magnificently built with baked 
brick and bitumen. In the seventeenth year of 
his reign Cyrus advanced from Persia with a large 
army, and, after subjugating the rest of the 
kingdom, marched upon Babylonia. Apprised 
of his coming, Nabonnedus led his army to meet 
him, fought and was defeated, whereupon he fled 
with a few followers and shut himself up in the 
town of Borsippa.* Cyrus took Babylon, and after 
giving orders to raze the outer walls of the city, 
because it presented a very redoubtable and 
formidable appearance, proceeded to Borsippa to 
besiege Nabonnedus. The latter surrendering, with- 
out waiting for investment, was humanely treated 
by Cyrus, who dismissed him from Babylonia, 
but gave him Carmania? for his residence. There 


2 Mod. Birs Nimrud, south of Babylon. 
> A district on the Persian Gulf. 


3 L: om. Eus., Lat. 
4 Kus.: ’Aclavy L Lat. 
5 Gutschmid: Bépourmoy L Eus. 
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Awvias. NaBovvndos ev odv TO AowrOov TOD xXpovou 
Suayevdpevos ev exelvyn TH XwWpa KaTéoTpepe Tov 


Biov.” 


154 (21) Tatra ovppevor €, exet Tats Ter epaus BiBAous 
TH aAnPevav. yeéypamTat yap év avrais OTe NaBouxo- 
Sovdaopos oxreaoKabdecdryy THS avrob Baotretas ¢ eret 
TOV map lv vacv nphiwoev, Kal jv adavns em 
er] TEVTAKOVTO," devtépw dé THs Kupov Baotretas 
éree TOV Deer troPrAnbévtav Sevtépw* md&Aw 

155 THs Aapetov Baotreias ameteAéaOy. mpooBjow de 
kal Tas TOV Dowikwv avaypadds: od yop. Tapa- 
Aeittéov Ta&v amodetEewv THY Tepiovatav. EaTe SE 

156 TovavTn TOV xpoven 7) KarapiOpunots: em” "TAaB8adou 
Too Bactdéws emroAopk nae NaBovxodovecopos TH 
Tupov én ern Sexarpia. pera TOUTOV éBact\evoe 

157 Baad ern déka. pera TobTov diKaoTal KaTEoTa- 
Onoav Kal edikacav "ExviBados BacAnyou pAvas B’, 
XAGns , Adatov pAvas u’, “ABBapos* dpxvepeds 
pjvas y’, Murruvos cat Tepdorpatos Tob "ABSn- 
Aijov Sucagral 2 eTn ©’, Ov peTakd eBactrevae BaAd- 

158 Topos éeviavTov eva. TovToOV TehevTyoavTos amro- 
oretAavres _beremeuipavro MeépBadrov exc THs BaBv- 
Advos, Kai éBacirevoev ern 0’. TOUTOU TENEVTI)- 
cavros peteTteavto Tov adeApov adrtod Eipwpov, 

1 Kus.: érrd L Lat. 


. dexdry Eus. P.l/.: sexto Eus. (Arm.), 
3 Abalus Lat. Kus. (Arm.). 


@ “ The nineteenth year,” according to 2 Kings xxv. 8 and 
Jer. lii. 12, was the date of the burning of the Temple by 
Nebuzaradan ; the eighteenth year was that of the capture 
of the city by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. lii. 29). 

’ The captivity, reckoned from the fall of Zedekiah 
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Nabonnedus spent the remainder of his life, and 
there he died.” 


(21) This statement is both correct and in accord- agrees with 

ance with our books. For in the latter it is recorded {)¥'s) and 
an 

that Nabuchodonosor in the eighteenth @ year of his records. 
reign devastated our temple, that for fifty ® years it 
ceased to exist, that in the second ¢ year of the reign 
of Cyrus the foundations were laid, and lastly that in 
the second 4 year of the reign of Darius it was com- 
pleted. I must not, however, neglect any of the 
superabundant proofs available, and will therefore 
append the Phoenician record.¢ The chronological 
calculation there appears as follows : 


Under King Ithobal,? Nabuchodonosor besieged 
Tyre for thirteen years.2 The next king, Baal, 
reigned ten years. After him judges were 
appointed and held office as follows : Eknibal, son 
of Baslech, two months ; Chelbes, son of Abdaeus, 
ten months ; Abbar the high-priest, three months ; 
Myttyn and Gerastratus, son of Abdelimus, six 
years ; after them Balator was king for one year. 
On his death his subjects sent to Babylon and 
fetched from there Merbal, who reigned four 
years ; and on his death they sent for his brother 


(587 B.c.) to the edict in the first year of Cyrus (538 B.c.), 
lasted forty-nine years. The seventy years of Jer. xxy. 12 
(§ 132 above) was a round number. 

¢ Of, Ezra iii. 8. 

4 Cf. Ez. iv. 24; but this date marks the resumption of 
the interrupted work. The building was not completed till 
four years later (ib. vi. 15). 

¢ Probably from Menander of Ephesus. 

4 Tthobal II. An earlier king of the name is mentioned 
in § 123. 

9 A, x. 228 (on the authority of Philostratus). 
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os eBacthevoev ETN €lKOOW. emt Tovrou Képos 

159 Ilepody eduvdorevoer. ovKody 6 _ovpmras Xpovos 
ern) vd" Kal Tpels ves mpos avrots: <Bdduw* pev 
yap éree ths NaBovyodovocdpou Baowretas npgaro 
moAopKetv Tvpov, TeooaperkaweKdar 8 éreu ris 
Kipespou Képos 6 Ilépons TO Kparos mapéeAaBev. 

160 Kal ovpupenva. peev err! Tob vaod rots HLETE pots 
Ypappace TO Xadatewv Kal Tupi, wpodoynpevy 
d€ Kal dvavTippyTos 7 mept TOV etpneveny pou 
paprupia Tis Tod yevous Lav dpxaudTyTos. Tots 
bev obdv pr) apddpa didoveikots apkécew dbrrodap- 
avw TA TpoEeipnuEeva.. 

161 (22) Act 8 dpa Kal Tay dmvorouyTay pev rats 
ev? Tots BapBapous avaypadats pdvois Oé Tots 

nou muorevew agvovvTwv dmromAnpaoar ST 
emilnrnow, Kal Tapacxetv moovs kal Tovrea 
emoTapevous TO EOvos HUadv Kat Kal? 6 Kaupos my 
avrots puvnwovevovtas trapalécba ev idiois adtav 
ovyypappace. 

162 IIvbayopas Tovey 6 Ldpos dpxaios wv, copia 
d€ Kal TH mept TO Oeiov edoeBeia mavTwv brrevAnpL- 
pevos Sueveyicety | tov procopnodvrwy, ov povov 
EYVOKOS TO Trop” netv SHAds coTW, aAAa Kal on- 

163 Awrijs avTav ex mAEtoTou YEevevnpevos. avTod jev 
ody ovdev opodoyetrar ovyypapyia, moAAol dé Ta 


1 Text probably corrupt. 
2 rails év ed. pr.: om. L. 


¢ The total of the component figures given above is fifty- 
five years three months. The total of J osephus seems to be 
reached by giving peraév its classical sense, ‘‘ between,” and 
excluding the one year of Balator. Reinach, with Gutschmid, 
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Hirom, who reigned twenty years. It was in his 
reign that Cyrus became monarch of Persia. 


The whole period thus amounts to fifty-four years 
and three months.? For it was in the seventh ® year 
of his reign that Nabuchodonosor began the siege of 
Tyre, and in the fourteenth year of Hirom’s reign 
that Cyrus the Persian came into power. Thus there 
is complete agreement, on the subject of the temple, 
between our own books and those of the Chaldaeans 
and Tyrians, and the evidence for my assertions as to 
the antiquity of our race is consistent and incontro- 
vertible. None but the most contentious of critics, 
I imagine, could fail to be content with the arguments 
already adduced. 


(22) I am, however, it seems, under the further (D) Greek 
obligation of satisfying the requirements of persons °V!4¢* 
who put no faith in non-Hellenic documents, and 
maintain that none but Greeks are to be trusted. I 
must therefore produce a further array of these 
authors who were acquainted with our nation, and 
quote the occasional allusions which they make to 
us in their own works. 

Now, Pythagoras,’ that ancient sage of Samos, who (..) Pvra- 
for wisdom and piety is ranked above all the philo- ““°™** 
sophers, evidently not only knew of our institutions, 
but was even in those distant ages 4 an ardent admirer 
of them. Of the master himself we possess no 


corrects the total to fifty years three months, to agree with 
the fifty years of §154 above. 

> (?) Read “* seventeenth.” 

¢ The famous head of the fraternity of Crotona in S. Italy 
in the 6th century B.c. 

4 é« m\elorov elsewhere in Josephus (A. xy. 223) has a 
temporal sense ‘‘ long since.’’ Whiston, however, renders 
“to a very great degree,” and so Reinach. 
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mepl avrov toropyKact, Kal TovTwy emeonuorares 
éorw “Eppummos, avip mept_ maoay toropiay em 

164 peArjs. Aéyer Totvuv ev TQ TPWTW Tov mept 
Ilv8ayopou BuBAteov ort Tvbaydpas, evos adtob 
TOV ovvovataor ay TeAevTI}TavTOS , ToUvopLa, Kadni- 
p@vros TO yévos Kporwydrov, THY éexeivov buy 
edeye ovvdvarpiBew att Kab vonrwp Kal pO” 
TLE POY» kal ore mapekeAevero pay diepyeoOat Toro 
ep’ ov av? dvos oKAdon, Kat Tov dupiwy vddrov 

165 améyeoOar Kai mons [aéxew | Braogdnpias. eiTa 
mpoortOnor pera Tatra Kal Td. ee  Tadre de 
émparte Kat édeye Tas "Jovdaiwy kat Opaxdy dd€éas 
pyLovpevos Kal peradépwv els é€auTov.”’ Adyerau 
yap ws addi bas 6 dvnp exeivos mova TeV Tapa. 
*Tovdaiois vopiwv eis tiv attod pereveyKelv 
dirocodiav. 

166 *Hy dé Kat Kara adders odK dyvworTov udv 
mdaAat TO €Ovos, Kal toAAa Tav eOdv els twas HSN 
duarrepoiTyjKer Kat CyAov map’ vious €vobTo. 

167 dyAot 5é 6 Weddpactos ev Tots rept vdpwv: A€éyer 
yap oT Kwdvovow of Tupiwy vopmor Eevixods 
Opkous opuvvew, ev ols peta Twwv drAwWY Kal Tov 
KaAovpevov dpKov KopBav KatapiOpmet. map oddevi 
5° av otros eee! TAnv pdvots *lovdatous, SndAot 

1 ued’ ed. pr.: kad’ L. 
2 dy dv ed. pr.: dv L, of av Niese. 


2 Of Smyrna, 3rd cent. B.c.; wrote biographies of the 
philosophers and others. 

> Possibly referring to the fable of the Jewish cult of the 
ass (Ap. ii. 80, etc.) ; allusion to the story of Balaam (Numb, 
xxii. 27) is improbable. 

¢ Lit. “‘ thirsty ’’; exact sense uncertain. The Latin ver- 
sion has “ dirty” (feculenta); Reinach “ brackish.” J. 
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authentic work, but his history has been told by 
many writers. The most distinguished of these is 
Hermippus,? always a careful historian. Now, in the 
first book of his work on Pythagoras, this author 
states that the philosopher, on the death of one of 
his disciples, named Calliphon, a native of Crotona, 
remarked that his pupil’s soul was with him night 
and day, and admonished him not to pass a certain 
spot, on which an ass had collapsed,? to abstain from 
thirst-producing ° water, and to avoid all calumny.4 
Then he proceeds as follows : 


“In practising and repeating these precepts he 
was imitating and appropriating the doctrines of 
Jews and Thracians.”’ 


In fact, it is actually said ¢ that that great man intro- 
duced many points of Jewish law into his philosophy. 
In ancient times various cities were acquainted 
with the existence of our nation, and to some of these 
many of our customs have now found their way, and 
here and there been thought worthy of imitation. 
This is apparent from a passage in the work of (ii.) Taxo- 
Theophrastus‘ on Laws, where he says that the laws ™"™“°""* 
of the Tyrians prohibit the use of foreign oaths, in 
enumerating which he includes among others the 
oath called “‘ Corban.’ Now this oath will be found 
in no other nation except the Jews, and, translated 


Miiller quotes from Diogenes Laertius an allusion to the 
Pythagorean practice of drinking plain water (Acrdv tdwp). 

@ Of, Ex. xxii. 28 3 Lev. xix. 16. 

¢ e.g. by Aristobulus ap. Eus. P.E. xiii. 12, 664 a. 

* Pupil and successor of Aristotle as head of the Peri- 
patetie school. His work on Laws, recapitulating the laws 
of various nations, seems to have been designed as a pendant 
to Aristotle’s Politics. Another allusion of his to the Jews 
is quoted by Eusebius, P.E. ix. 2, 404. 
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JOSEPHUS 


8’, ws dv eimou tis, ex THs “EBpaiwy pweleppynvevd- 
peevos diar€xtov d5Hpov Oeob. 

168 Kal pv odde' Hpddoros 6 “AAtKapvaceds yyvon- 
Kev Hudv To eOvos, GAda TpdTwW Twi daiveTat 
peeevyneevos. mept yap KédAywy lotopav ev TH 

169 devtépa BiBAw dyoly ovrws: “ wobvou bé€ mavTwr,” 

/ “ce / \ >] y ‘ 2:7 
gdyai, “ Kédyou kat Alytariot Kat AlOlomes crept- 
TeuvovTar am apyns Ta aldota. Dotvixes dé Kal 
Lvptot of ev 7H [ladaorivy Kal odrov® 6poroyobat 

170 zap’ Alyurriwy pewabyxévar. Lvpioe dé of rept 
Ocpuwdovta Kat Ilap@éviov motayov Kat Ma- 
Kpwres of TovTotow doTvyeltoves dvTes amo 
Kodywv act vewott pepabyxévar. odtow yap 
elow of mepitepvopevor avOpmmwv podvor Kal 
obrot Alyurrioust haivovrar towbvtes Kata Tatra. 
attav de Aiyurriwy kat Aifidmwv otk exw eimeiv 

171 OrdéTepo. Tapa Tav érépwv e&éuabov.” odKody 
eipynke Lvpovs rods ev 7H Ladaorivn mepuréepve- 
oat: tHv 5€é tiv Iadaorivyy KatotkovvTwy judvot 
tobto mowotcw “lovdator. rodro dpa yuyvmoKwv 
elpnkev TEpt avTav. 

172 Kai Xoupidos 8€ apyatos* yevdopevos montis 
Léuvnta Tob Ovovs ypav, ote ovveotpdrevrat 


1 ed. pr.: otre L. 2 atrot Herodotus. 
3 EKus., Lat.: dpxacbrepos L. 


* Strictly ‘a gift,” as interpreted in Josephus, 4. iv. 73, 
Mark vii. 11; of oblations to God in the sense of ‘* tabooed,”’ 
and then apparently used of the oath which accompanied the 
vow. For corban as an oath cf. Matt. xxiii. 16 with J. 
Lightfoot’s note in Hor. Hebr. 

® Herod. ii. 104; a passage to which Josephus alludes in 
A. viii. 262. 
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from the Hebrew, one may interpret it as meaning 
“ God’s gift.2” 

Nor, again, has our nation been ignored even by (iii.) Hero 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus, who has an evident, if not °*"* 
explicit, allusion to it. Speaking of the Colchians in 
his second book, he makes the following statement : 


“The Colchians, the Egyptians, and the Ethio- 
pians are the only nations with whom the practice 
of circumcision is primitive. The Phoenicians and 
the Syrians of Palestine * admit that they learnt 
it from the Egyptians. The Syrians on the banks 
of the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius,? and 
their neighbours the Macrones,’ say that they 
have adopted it recently from the Colchians. 
These are the only circumcised peoples in the 
world, and it is clear that they all imitate the 
Egyptians. Of the two nations of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, I cannot say which learnt the practice 
from the other.” 


Herodotus thus says that the Palestinian Syrians 
were circumcised; but the Jews are the only in- 
habitants of Palestine who adopt this practice. He 
must therefore have known this, and his allusion is 
to them. 

Again, Choerilus,‘ an ancient poet, mentions our (iv.) Cuor- 
race as taking part in the expedition of Xerxes, king *"* 


¢ If, as is probable, Herodotus refers to the Philistines, he 
was mistaken, as they were uncircumcised in Biblical times. 
Josephus is therefore justified in inferring that he alludes to 
the Jews. 

4 Rivers in Asia Minor. ¢ In Pontus. 

4 Of Samos, a younger contemporary and friend of Hero- 
dotus. A few other fragments of his epic poem on the war 
of the Greeks and Persians are extant, e.g. in Strabo vii. 9. 303. 
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EépEn 7 Tlepodv Baowet ent tiv ‘EAdsa. 
Karapupnodpevos yap mdvrTa Ta €Ovn Tedev- 
Tatov Kal TO Hwerepov everake A€ywv' 


173 Trav 8 omBev dveBauve yévos Dovpacroy idéo0at, 
yAdooay peev Dotooay amo oToudtwy aduévtes, 
@kovv' & év LorAvpous dpect trAatéy Ta,pa* Airy, 
adywarcou Kopupas TpoxoKoupddes, adTap UrrepOev 
inmwv SapTa mpoowm éddpovv éeokAnKdTa KaTVO. 


174 djAov obv cory, os ola, maw Hpav atrov ees 
pvfjobau TO Kat TO Lodvjua. opn ev TH HpLeTepa 
elvar ywpa, @ KaTouKod}ey, Kal THY “Aodadrirw 
Aeyomevny Aluvnv- atrn yap macav T&v ev TH Lupia 
Airy? mrAarvtépa Kai peilwv Kabornkev. 

175 Kat Xouptdos péev oty ovrw péuvyntar Hav ore 
dé od povov ArloravTo Tovs *lovdalovs, aAAa Kal 
eOavpalov doois atvtav evriyouv ody of havdd- 
rato. TOV “ENyjvwv, ddd’ of emi codia pddvora, 

176 reDavpacpevor, _Paddvov yravar. Kicapxos yap 6 
’AptototeAovs dv walyris Kal Tov ex Too /(mepura- 
tov diroaddwv ovdevos Sevrepos ev TH TPwTW TreEpl 


1 So (or Sxeov) Eus.: duxee L. 
2 Kus.: évl L, él Niese. 
3 A\wwrdv Kus. 


¢ Josephus adopts an older identification of Solvmi and 
its supposed derivative, Hierosolyma, with the Jews and 
Jerusalem, and equates the “ broad lake” with the Dead 
Sea. His inference is more ingenious than sound. The 
people referred to in the above lines are doubtless the eastern 
Ethiopians. Choerilus takes over ‘‘the Solymian hills ” 
from Homer, Od. v. 283 (where they are named immediately 
after the Ethiopians) ; he has also in mind the description 
of his friend Herodotus of the E. Ethiopians in his catalogue 
of Xerxes’ army (Herod. vil. 70). These differed from ‘the 
W. Ethiopians ‘‘ only in their language and their hair.” 
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of Persia, against Greece. After enumerating all 
the other nations, he finally includes ours in these 
lines : 


“Closely behind passed over a race of wonderful 

aspect ; 

Strangely upon their lips the tongue of Phoenicia 
sounded ; 

In the Solymian hills by a broad lake their 
habitation ; 

Shorn in a circle, unkempt was the hair on their 
heads, and above them 

Proudly they wore their hides of horse-heads, 
dried in the hearth-smoke.” 


It is obvious, I imagine, to everybody that he is 
referring to us, because the Solymian hills are in our 
country and inhabited by us; there too is the so- 
called Bituminous Lake, which is broader and more 
extensive than all the lakes in Syria.* Here then we 
have an allusion to us in Choerilus. 


Not only did the Greeks know the Jews, but they (v.) Anis- 


admired any of their number whom they happene 


TOTLE on 
the author - 


to meet. This statement applies not to the lowest ity of 


class of Greeks, but to those with the highest reputa- 
tion for wisdom, and can easily be proved. Cle- 
archus, a disciple of Aristotle, and in the very first 
rank of peripatetic philosophers, relates, in his first 


They had ‘straight hair,’’ and ‘‘ wore upon their heads the 
scalps of horses, with the ears and mane attached . . . the 
ears being made to stand upright” (ibid.). They spoke 
Phoenician, because ‘‘ the Phoenicians, according to their 
own account, originally dwelt by the Red Sea”’ (ib. vii. 89)— 
the “ broad lake” of the poet. The round tonsure was 
practised by the neighbouring Arabs (ib. iii. 8), but was 
expressly forbidden to the Jews (Lev. xix. 27; ef. Jer. ix. 26). 
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a , 
Unvov BiBrAlw dnoiv *ApiororéAnv tov diddcKadov 
lol > , ~ € ~ 
avrob mepi twos avdpos *lovdaiov Tatra toropeiv, 
> ~ ‘ Xr / AN. aN 1@ A wv 
att@ te Tov Adyov ’AprororéAer mepitiOynat' EoTt 
be ‘eo / oe \ A \ AAG \ 
177 5€ oUTW yeypapyrévov’ “ aAAa Ta Lev TrOAAG, LaKpOV 
la , , 4 
av ein Aeyew, doa 8 exer THY exelvov OavpactornTa 
‘ a Ay , lal > nw 
Twa Kat didocodiav dpoiws SveAdetv od xéEipov. 
A ‘ 2 
capas 8 tobi, eimev, “Yaepoxidn, [Oavpacrov | 
3. ay tae ae , 
dvelpois ica aor ddEw Aéyew. Kal 6 ‘Yrepoxidys 
~ \ ~ 
evrAaBovpevos, du’ adto yap, én, TodTo Kal Cnrov- 
lo ~ > / 
178 bev aKobdoa mdvres. odKobv, elmev 6 "ApiororéAys, 
~ qn \ / 
KaTa TO TOV pyntopiKav TapdyyeAua TO ‘yEvos 
abtod mpadtov diéAdwpev, wa pr) ameapev Tots 
~ > ~ > ec 
Tov anayyedav® SiSacKkdAows. Héye, eiev 6 ‘Yrre- 
“ a A , \ \ 
179 poxidys, ovTws el? doxet. Kakeivos Tolvuy TO MEV 
Ox a an , <2 
yevos jv “lovdaios ex tis KolAns Lupias. ovToe 
SS > Eee A 2 Hi} § A r , rv ee 
etow amoyovot Tov ev “Ivdois dirocddwv, Kadoby 
> ~ 
tat dé, ws daow, of dirdcodot rapa pev *lvdois 
Kadavot, rapa dé Xvpous *lovdaior, trovvoya Aa- 
/ > lol A “ 
Bovres amd tod témov: mpocayopeverar yap ov 
~ lon / 
KaTouKotot Tomov “lovdala. To dé THs mdAews 
~ /, 
abta&v dvowa mavu oxodidv éaotw: ‘lepovoadArunr® 
\ a e > °’ 
180 yap adriv Kadotow. otros obv 6 avOpwrios e7t- 
/ / A ra ‘\ 
Ecvovpevos Te TOANOls KaK TOV dvw TOTWY Eis TODS 
> a] m\ , ¢ t “EAA ‘ Ss > 
emifadattiovs vmoKxataBatvwy nvuKos Hv ov 
a } rE te > \ A a ~ \ , 
181 77 OvaAEeKT@ [ovoV, aAAa Kat 7 poy. KQL TOTE 
1 Gutschmid: maparidels L, dvarl@nou Eus. 
2 Om. Eus. cod. 8 Kus.: érayyeiov L. 


* otrws el Kus., Lat.: ef ré co. Le 
5 ‘Tepovoahiyu Eus.: hierosolyma Lat. 


* Quoted also by Eus. P.Z. ix. 5. 
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book on Sleep, the following anecdote told of a certain 
Jew by his master. He puts the words into the 
mouth of Aristotle himself. I quote the text : 4 


“*Tt would take too long to repeat the whole 
story, but there were features in that man’s 
character, at once strangely marvellous and 
philosophical, which merit description. I warn 
you, Hyperochides,’ he said, ‘ that what I am about 
to say will seem to you as wonderful as a dream.’ 
Hyperochides respectfully replied, ‘That is the 
very reason why we are all anxious to hear it.’ 
‘Well,’ said Aristotle, ‘in accordance with the 
precepts of rhetoric, let us begin by describing his 
race, in order to keep to the rules of our masters 
in the art of narration.’ ‘Tell the story as you 
please,’ said Hyperochides. ‘ Well,’ he replied, 
“the man was a Jew of Coele-Syria. These people 
are descended from the Indian philosophers.? 
The philosophers, they say, are in India called 
Calani,° in Syria by the territorial name of Jews ; 
for the district which they inhabit is known as 
Judaea. Their city has a remarkably odd name: 
they call it Hierusaleme. Now this man, who was 
entertained by a large circle of friends and was on 
his way down from the interior to the coast, not 
only spoke Greek, but had the soul of a Greek. 


> Clearchus in his work On Education traced the descent 
of the Indian gymnosophists from the Magi, and Diogenes 
Laertius (proem. 9), who is our authority, adds, “ Some 
assert that the Jews also are descended from the Magi.” 
Jews and Brahmans are also associated by Megasthenes 
(Clem. Strom. i. 15). I owe this note to Th. Reinach. 

¢ Calanus was the name of a gymnosophist who followed 
Alexander the Great, and burnt himself to death in presence 
of his army (Plut. Alex. 65, etc.). 
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~ , \ > 
SuarpiBdovtwv judv mept tiv *Aciav tapaPaday ets 
oi > 4 Ce te 
Tovs avtovs Tomous avOpwros* evTruyxaver Niv TE 
~ ~ 4 
Kat tTiow érépois TV axYoAacTLK@Y TeELpw@evos 
~ lol na ~ > Ul 
ait&v ths codias. ws dé TmodAois THv ev Travel 
mo a = ” PS 
182 ovvwKelwro, mapedidov TL GAXov adv etyev.  TAabT 
x an / \ 
eipnxev 6 *AptororéAns mapa TO KrAccpyw Kat 
/ ~ 
mpooete moAAjv Kat Oavydoov Kaptepiav Tod 
lod / v4 
*lovdaiov dvdpds ev TH SiatTn Kal owdpoovvnv 
/ ” VV AS / >? ? ~ A 
SieEvav. Eveote b€ Tots BovdAopévois &€ adtod TO 
/ an lot / /, ‘ 4 \ 
mAéov yv@vat tod BiBAiov: dvdAdtropat yap eyw 
[Ta] wAciw TOV ixavOv mapatibecbat. 
> as ta wv 
183 KAéapyos pev otv ev tapexBace: tabr’ eipynKer, 
> A > & 4 
TO yap mpoKkeiwevov hv avT@ Kal” Erepov, ovTws 
¢ an lo ¢ a 8 \ ¢ aN t) / 
Hav pvnpovedoar. “Exaratos d¢ 6 “AfSdnpirns, 
avip pirdcofos Gua Kat mept Tas mpakers ikava- 
> / ~ an / XN 
tatos, “AdcEdvipw Tt@ Baoirel cvvakpdoas Kat 
IIlroAcuaiw 7 Adyou ovyyevopevos, ob Ttapépyws, 
dAda rept atrav “lovdaiwy ovyyéypade BuBAtov, 
> ey 7 a > ~ wv ~ 
e€ ob BovdAopar kedaraiwdds émidpopet evia TOV 
184 elpnucvwv. Kal mpatov emdeiEw tov ypdvov: 
pevnpovevder yap THs IroAcuatouv wept Talav mpos 
/ 
Anprjrpuov pdxns, atrn 8 yéyovev évdSexdtw jeév 
gy lod > / ~ 
ever THs “AdeEdvdpou tedeuTAs, emi Sé dAvpmiddos 
¢ / ‘\ / ss a a 
EPdouns Kal Sexdrns Kal éxatooris, cs toropet 
/ \ 
185 Kdorwp. mpoobeis? yap TAUVTNV TV odvpmidda 
/ COED AN id a 
dnow: “éri radrns Urodenatos 6 Adyou éevika 
1 dvOpwros Kus. (-ov L). 2 mpobels Cobet. 


¢ At Atarneus, in Mysia, with his friend Hermias, c. 347— 
344 B.c. 


» That Hecataeus (4th-3rd cent. B.c.) wrote on the Jews, 
whether a separate work or as part of his History of 
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During my stay in Asia,* he visited the same 
places as I did, and came to converse with me and 
some other scholars, to test our learning. But as 
one who had been intimate with many cultivated 
persons, it was rather he who imparted to us some- 
thing of his own.’ ” 


These are the words of Aristotle as reported by 
Clearchus, and he went on to speak of the great and 
astonishing endurance and sobriety displayed by this 
Jew in his manner of life. Further information can 
be obtained, if desired, from the book itself; I for- 
bear to quote more than is necessary. 

This allusion of Aristotle to us is mentioned (i) 
parenthetically by Clearchus, who was dealing with "®°474P°* 
another subject. Of a different nature is the 
evidence of Hecataeus of Abdera,® at once a philo- 
sopher and a highly competent man of affairs, who 
rose to fame under King Alexander, and was after- 
wards associated with Ptolemy, son of Lagus. He 
makes no mere passing allusion to us, but wrote His book on 
a book entirely about the Jews, from which I propose *® J°¥* 
briefly to touch on some passages. I will begin with 
fixing his date. He mentions the battle near Gaza 
between Ptolemy and Demetrius, which, as Castor ¢ 
narrates, was fought eleven years after the death of 
Alexander, in the 117th Olympiad. For under the 212 s.c. 
head of this Olympiad he says : 


** In this period Ptolemy, son of Lagus, defeated 


Egypt, appears certain. But it is no less certain that apo- 
cryphal Jewish productions were fathered upon him. Recent 
critics (T. Reinach, J. G. Miiller) regard the extracts which 
follow as genuine. All refer to the time of Alexander and 
the Diadochi and seem above suspicion. 

¢ Author of work on chronology, probably 2nd cent. B.c. 
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kata Vélav pdyn Anprrpiov tov ’Avtuydvov tov 
emixAnBevra ToAvopenray.’” “Ah€avdpov d€ Te- 
Ovavat mavres Opodoyotow emt THs éxaroorAs TEO~ 
oapesKaerdrns dhupmrddos.. SHAov obv ote Kal 
Kat’ é€keivov Kal Kard "AdeEardpov HK walev Tye@v 
186 70 EOvos. Aeyet Toivwy 6 ‘Exaratos TaAw Tdde, ¢ OTL 
pera, Thy ev L dln paxnv o IroAepatos eyéveTo TOV 
mept Luplav tomwy eyKparns, Kat moAAot Tov 
avOpubtrwy muvPavopevor THY MOT HTS. | Kal didav- 
Opwriav rob Hrodcwatov cvvaraipew eis Atyumrov 
atT@ Kat Kowwvely Tv Tpaypatwv 7BovdAjnPnoav. 
187 “‘ dv els tv,” dyowv, “’Elexias dpxyrepeds Tav “lov- 
Saiwv, avOpwros tiv pev HAuKiav ws €Ejkovra e& 
ery, T © dfuspare TH Tapa Tots dpoebvors 
péyas Kal TH boxy ovK dvonros, ere dé Kal A€yeww 
duvaros Kal Tots mept Tov mpaypdroov, <trep TIS 
188 dAXos, eu7erpos. Kalrou,” dyaiv, “ot mavres lepets 
T&v “lovdaiwy of tiv Sexatny TOV ywouevwv Aap- 
Bavovres Kal Ta Kowa Sworxodvtes mept ytAlovs 
189 HaAvoTa Kal TrevraKoatous elatv.” addw 8é Tob 
Tpoerpnpevov pvnpovedoy avd pos “ obros, gnow, 
ae dvOpwrros TETEVXWS THS TyULhS Tavrns Kat 
ovvyOns jpuiv yevopevos, tapadabuv twas Tov pel? 
€avtod tiv [Te] diadopav avéyyw macav adrois: 
eiyev yap THY Karoiknow atta&y Kat THv modurelav 
190 Yeypopperny.”” €(To, ‘Exaraios SmArot mad mas 
EXOMEV TPOS TOUS VOmoUS, OTL TaVTA TaaXEW Brep 


* dpxcepevs (without article) need not mean ‘the high- 
priest.” Ezechias is not mentioned elsewhere; the high- 
priest at this epoch was apparently Onias (A. xi. 347). 
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in a battle at Gaza Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 
surnamed Poliorcetes.” 


And all agree that Alexander died in the 114th 393 8.¢, 
Olympiad. It is evident, therefore, that our race 

was flourishing both under Ptolemy and under 
Alexander. 

Hecataeus goes on to say that after the battle of On Jewish 
Gaza Ptolemy became master of Syria, and that (oe 
many of the inhabitants, hearing of his kindliness and Alexandria, 
humanity, desired to accompany him to Egypt and 
to associate themselves with his realm. 


“ Among these (he says) was Ezechias, a chief 
priest * of the Jews, a man of about sixty-six years 
of age, highly esteemed by his countrymen, in- 
tellectual, and moreover an able speaker and un- 
surpassed as a man of business. Yet? (he adds) 
the total number of Jewish priests who receive a 
tithe of the revenue and administer public affairs 
is about fifteen hundred.” 


Reverting to Ezechias, he says : 


“This man, after obtaining this honour® and 
having been closely in touch with us, assembled 
some of his friends and read to them [a statement 
showing] all the advantages [of emigration]; for 
he had in writing the conditions attaching to their 
settlement and political status.” 


In another passage Hecataeus mentions our regard 
for our laws, and how we deliberately choose and 


> The exact sense of the word xa:rot in § 188 and of “ this 
honour”? in §189 (the high-priesthood or some special 
appointment awarded him by Ptolemy Soter ?) is not clear: 

Josephus is probably condensing his authority. 
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Tob pn) TapaBhvat TovTous mpoarpovpeba kal Kadov 
191 elvaw vopiloper. “rouyapotv,” dyot, “Kal Kakads 
dcovovTes bio TOV doruyertovey Kal Tov eload- 
ukvoupevey mavtest Kal mpoTnAaKtlopevor TroAAdKLS 
tro tav Ilepoudy Bacthéwy Kal oatpama@v ov 
Svvavrau perarrevoOjvae TH Suavold, ard yeyup- 
Vwpevws TeEpt ToUTWY Kal aiktaus Kal Bavdrous 
Sewotdrols padtoTa mdavTwy amavT@ot, 7) apvov- 
192 evo. TA TaTp@a.””’ mapéyerar S€ Kal TeKp7TpLa 
THS loxupoyvepoovyns THS Tepl Tov vopav otK 
dhiya.. pyot yap, "AdeSavdpov mote ev BaBvAduu 
yevopLevou Kal mpoeAopeévov TO TOU ByjAou TETTW= 
Kos tepov avakaldpar Kal maow atrod tots oTpa- 
TWWOTALS Opolws dépew Tov xobV mpooTdEavTos, 
pLovous Tovs *Tovdaiouvs od mpoooxeiv,” ada Kal 
moAXas drrojuetvat mAnyas Kal Snpias amoTioat 
peydas, € ews abrots ouyyvovra., TOV Baothéa dobvat 
193 THY adevav. ertt ye pry Tov els TI xopav, dyot, 
™pos avrovs dducvovpeveny vews Kat Bajrovs KaTa- 
oKevacdvTwY drayvTa TabTa KaTéoKamTov, Kal TOV 
poev Cnpiav Tots caTpamats eférwor, mept Tw Oé 
kal ovyyvmpmns pereAduBavov. Kal _mpooerurOnow 
ott Sikavov emt TovTois adTovs éoTt Bavpatew. 
194 Aéyer Se Kal epi to6 moAvavOpwrdrarov yeyovevat 
nudv to €Bvos: moAXds pev yap yudv,> dyoiv, 
avacmdorouvs eis BaBvAdva Ilépaae mporepov 
[adrav]® eroinoay pupiddas, odk dAtyar Sé Kal 
peta tov ’AdeEdvdpov Oavatov eis Alyumrov Kal 
1 rdvrwy ed. pr. 2 arpa Niese. 
8 Bekker: mpocxeiv L. “ Niese: ée? (sic) L. 
5 Josephus is paraphrasing ; hence no need to reject 


(Niese) or to emend to airév (Bekker). 
6 Om. Lat., Bekker. 
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hold it a point of honour to endure anything rather 
than transgress them. 


“And so (he says), neither the slander of their on the 
neighbours and of foreign visitors, to which as a loyalty of 
nation they are exposed, nor the frequent outrages their laws. 
of Persian kings and satraps can shake their deter- 
mination ; for these laws, naked and defenceless, 
they face tortures and death in its most terrible 
form, rather than repudiate the faith of their 
forefathers.” 


Of this obstinacy in defence of their laws he 
furnishes several instances. He tells how on one 
occasion Alexander, when he was at Babylon and had 
undertaken to restore the ruined temple of Bel,? 
gave orders to all his soldiers, without distinction, to 
bring materials for the earthworks; and how the 
Jews alone refused to obey, and even submitted to 
severe chastisement and heavy fines, until the king 
pardoned them and exempted them from this task. 
Again, when temples and altars were erected in the 
country by its invaders, the Jews razed them all to 
the ground, paying in some cases a fine to the satraps, 
and in others obtaining pardon. For such conduct, 
he adds, they deserve admiration. Then he goes 
on to speak of our vast population, stating that, on their 
though many myriads of our race had already been {ast popula 
deported to Babylon by the Persians,’ yet after 
Alexander’s death myriads more migrated to Egypt 


4 This enterprise is attested by Arrian, Haped. Alem. vii. 
17, and Strabo, xvi. 1. 5, 738. I owe these references to 
Reinach. 

> A mistake of Hecataeus for the Chaldaeans ; a Jewish 
forger (as the writer here quoted is suspected of being) would 
not have been guilty of such a confusion. 
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195 Dowirenv peTéornoay Sud TH év Lupia ordow. 6 
S€ adros otros dvinp Kal TO peyeBos Ths xopas Tv 
KaToucob ev Kat TO KdaAdos toTopnKev*  TpLaKo~ 
cias yap pupiddas dpovp@v axedov Tis dpiorns kal 
Tappopwrdarns xwpas vewovrat, ” notv: 7 yap 

196 "Tovdata Tooavrn mAdros" éorlv.” adda pry ort 
kal Ty moAw otrny Ta ‘lepoodAvupa. Kaddorny TE 
Kal peylornv eK maAavorarou KaToucobpev Kat mept 
mArOous dvdpav Kal rept THs TOD ved) KaTaoKeVAs 

197 ovrws avTos” Oupyetras: “ore yap TOV “Tovdatey 
TO [Lev mona oxUpmpara Kata. TH X@dpav Kat 
KOA, pia d€ aodAus dxupa TEVTHKOVTO. peadora 
oradiwv THY TEpipmeTpov, Hv olkobar pev dvOpcbrrenv 
mept dwoeKa pupiddes,, kahodor 5 abrir ‘lepooo- 

198 Ava. evtadba 8 ori Kara péoov padiora THs 
mOAews mrepiBodos AtBwos, [LNKOS WS TevrdmAcOpos, 
edpos de m™XOv p’, €xwv SumrrAds mvdas: ev & Bwpos 
€ore TETPAYQWVOS ATULATWV ouMexrav dapyay AiBeov 
ovTwW ovykKelwevos, mAeupay ev EKaOTHY €lKOGL 
TXB, trbos de Sexdanxy. Kal trap avrov olKnpa 
péya, od Bepos € €oTu Kal Auxviov, dyupdrepa xpvoa 

199 6vo tdAavra Hy OAK. emt TOUTUY Gas éorw 
avandcBeorov Kal tas vUKTas Kal Tas Huepas. 


1 Hudson: 7AOos L. 
3 6 av’rés (after Lat.) Bekker. 


@ See § 86, note. 

» Galilee alone had 204 cities and villages in the time of 
Josephus ( Vita, 235). 

¢ The stade was a little longer than our furlong. 50 stades 
is an exaggeration. Other estimates are 40 stades (Timo- 
chares ap. Kus. P.H. ix. 35, Aristeas, 105); 33 (Josephus, B. 
v. 159); 27 (‘‘ the land surveyor of Syria,” ap. Eus. ib. 36, 
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and Phoenicia in consequence of the disturbed con- 
dition of Syria. 

The same writer has referred to the extent and On the 
beauty of the country which we inhabit in the otentof 


following words : 


“They occupy almost three million arourae ® of 
the most excellent and fertile soil, productive of 
every variety of fruits. Such is the extent of 
Judaea.” 


Again, here is his description of Jerusalem itself, on 
the city which we have inhabited from remote ages, 2°se™ 
of its great beauty and extent, its numerous popula- Temple. 


tion, and the temple buildings : 


“The Jews have many fortresses and villages 
in different parts of the country,’ but only one 
fortified city, which has a circumference of about 
fifty stades° and some hundred and _ twenty 
thousand inhabitants; they call it Jerusalem.? 
Nearly in the centre of the city stands a stone wall, 
enclosing an area about five plethra® long and a 
hundred cubits broad, approached by a pair of 
gates. Within this enclosure is a square altar, 
built of heaped up stones, unhewn and unwrought ; 
each side is twenty cubits long and the height ten 
cubits. Beside it stands a great edifice, containing 
an altar and a lampstand, both made of gold, and 
weighing two talents ; upon these is a light which 
is never extinguished by night or day. There is 


whose figure for the 2nd cent. B.c. is probably nearest the 
mark). 

@ ** Hierosolyma.” 

¢ The plethron was 100 Greek (about 98 English) feet. 

* Another exaggeration apparently; 60 cubits was the 
breadth prescribed by Cyrus (Ezra vi. 3). 
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dyaAwa 8° otk €otw 08S dvd nua TO moapdamay ovoe 
dvrevpa TavTeAds ovder, otov dAcddes Li TL ToLod- 
TOV. _StarpiBovor 5 ev avTa Kal Tas vUKTAS Kal 
Tas TLEpas tepets dyvetas Twas dyvevovres Kal TO 
> 
200 Trapdmay otvov od mivovtes ev TO tep@.’ ert ye pen 
te 
ore Kal “AreEavopw > Baowwe? cuveatparevoayTo 
Kal pera Tadra Tots Siaddxous adrod ewaptipyKev’ 
e a > > \ > t 
ois 0° adtos Taparvyetvy drow tr’ avdpos *lovdatouv 
~ / 
KATA THY OTpaTElay yevoyrévolis, TODTO” Trapalyjco- 
~ ~ tee. \ > 
201 wor. Ayes 8 otTws: “ euod yoty émi tiv *“Hpv- 
A / y ie, \ 
Opav OdrAaccav Badilovros ovvnkoAovier Tis meta 
~ ~ ~ ¢ / 
Tov ddAkwy Tv TapareutovTwy AUads imméwv 
> / 3 + / a” Q ¢ a 
Iovdaiwv? dvouwa MoodAAapos, dvOpwaos tkavos 
Si / Ni ul 
Kata wuyyv, evpwotos Kal to€drns* 87) TmavTwv 
78), L 5 \ Ane / \ A 
opodoyoupevws® Kat TOV ‘EAAjvwv Kal tdv Bap- 
+ ” a = elect 
202 Bdpwv dapioros. otros otv 6 avOpwros diaBad.- 
Cévrwy modAdOv Kata THv dddov Kal pavTEws TWWOS 
opviGevopevov Kal mdvras éemuoyely a€vobvTos jpw- 
203 TnoEe, Sua Ti mpoopevovar. delEavtos d5é TOD pav- 
Tews avTa Tov opvia Kat grjcavros, €ay pev avrod 
ery Tpoopevew ouppepew maow, édy oe dvaordas 
els rovumpoobey TETHTAL mpodyew, édy 5° eis ToU- 
muobev a avaywpety aids, cwwiarnoas Kal TapeAKdoas 
TO To€ov éBane Kal TOV oprBa mard&as AmMEKTEWED. 
204 ayavakTouvT wy dé Tod peavTews Kal Twwv dAdAwv 
\ an 
Kal KaTapwyeévwy atT@, “Tl patvecbe,’ edn, 
, Z \ 
‘ kaKodaimoves;’’ ecita tov dpvila AaB els ras 
a cc = y 99 9 Gor tn ~ 
Xelpas, ““ mHs yap, fn, “ obtos tiv adtob owr7- 


1 Bus., Lat.: guverTparevomey L. 
2 L Eus.: raira Niese. 
8 "Tovdatos conj. Niese. 4 +076 Eus. 
5 Niese (after Lat.): suoroyovmevos L Eus. 
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not a single statue or votive offering, no trace of a 
plant, in the form of a sacred grove or the like. 
Here priests pass their nights and days perform- 
ing certain rites of purification, and abstaining 
altogether from wine while in the temple.” ¢ 
The author further attests the share which the On 
Jews took in the campaigns both of King Alexander {}o°ouamus, 
and of his successors. One incident on the march, archer. 
in which a Jewish soldier was concerned, he states 
that he witnessed himself. I will give the story in 
his own words : 


““When I was on the march towards the Red 
Sea, among the escort of Jewish cavalry which 
accompanied us was one named Mosollamus,? a 
very intelligent man, robust, and, by common 
consent, the very best of bowmen, whether Greek 
or barbarian. This man, observing that a number 
of men were going to and fro on the route and 
that, the whole force was being held up by a 
seer who was taking the auspices, inquired why 
they were halting. The seer pointed out to him 
the bird he was observing, and told him that if it 
stayed in that spot it was expedient for them all 
to halt ; if it stirred and flew forward, to advance ; 
if backward, then to retire. The Jew, without 
saying a word, drew his bow, shot and struck the 
bird, and killed it. The seer and some others were 
indignant, and heaped curses upon him. ‘ Why 
so mad, you poor wretches?’ he retorted; and 
then, taking the bird in his hands, continued, 
‘ Pray, how could any sound information about our 


@ Lev. x. 9; Ezekexliv. 21: ¢f- Ap. il. 108. 
> Hellenized form of Meshullam (Ezra viii. 16). 
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ptav ob mpoidav mept THS TPETEpas mopelas Wiy 
dv Tt byves amnyyeMev ; el yap 7dvvaro mpoyey- 
vookew TO péAdov, els TOV TOTOV ToOTov ovK ay 
HAGE, poBovpevos 7) Togevous adTov amoKTelWy 
MoooMaos 6 "TouSatos.” 

205 “AMa tov pev “Exaraiou paprupiay dds: rots 
yap BovAopévors meteo pabety TO BeBrécp padudv 
€oTw evtuyeiv. ovK oKVjow dé Kal TOV én’ €d- 
nQeias SvaoupH@, Kkaldmep adtos olerau, Ev rnv 

206 TETOUNILEVOY Te@v “Ayabapxidny Svopdcat. dt- 
nyovpevos yap TA. mept Urparovikny, dv Tpdtrov dev 
pev eis Lupiav ex Maxedovias Katadurotca Tov 
éaurijs avopa Anpatptov, Ledevicou dé yapety adi 
ov OeAjoavros, Orrep exeivn mpooedoKnaer, mowov- 
peevov [dé ]* THY amo BoBvAdvos orparetay avrod, 

207 Ta = mrepl TH ’"Avridyerav evewrépicev’ €if” as 
aveotpepev 6 Bactrets, advoxonevns THs *>Avrio- 
yelas, eis LeAcvKevav puyotoa, mapov atrTH tayéws 
amomAeiv, evuTviw KwAvovTe Tevobetca eAjndOyn Kai 

208 dmé0avev' tatra mpoeurav 6 ’Ayabapyidyns Kat 
ETLOKWTTWY TH tparoviry TV Sevowdarroviay 
mapadelypare XPHTAL | T@ TEpl T@v Adyw Kat 

209 yéypapev ovTws. ot Kadovjrevou *lovdatoe moAw 
olkobvTes oxvperdryy TAc@v, y Kareiv ‘lepood- 
Avpa oupBatver TovsS eyxwpious, apyetv e(Occprevor 
du? eBdduns Huépas Kat pjte® ta S7Aa Baoralew 


1 Om. Lat. 2 Bekker: pundé L. 


@ Of Cnidos, 2nd cent. B.c., author of many historical and 
geographical works, in particular one on the Erythraean 
(Red) Sea. 

» Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus I (Soter), was married 
to Demetrius II of Macedonia. When Demetrius contracted 
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march be given by this creature, which could not 
provide for its own safety? Had it been gifted 
with divination, it would not have come to this 
spot, for fear of being killed by an arrow of Mosol- 
lamus the Jew.’ ” 


But I have given enough evidence from Hecataeus ; 
any who care to pursue the subject can easily peruse 
his book. There is another writer whom I shall name 
without hesitation, although he mentions us only to 
ridicule our folly, as he regards it—I mean Agath- 
archides.? He is telling the story of Stratonice,” how 
she deserted her husband Demetrius and came from 
Macedonia to Syria, and how, when Seleucus dis- 
appointed her by refusing to marry her, she created 
a revolution at Antioch while he was starting on a 
campaign from Babylon; and then how, after the 
king’s return and the capture of Antioch, she fled to 
Seleucia,° and instead of taking sail immediately, 
as she might have done, let herself be stopped by a 
dream, was captured and put to death. After telling 
this story and deriding the superstition of Stratonice, 
Agatharchides quotes in illustration a tale told about 
us. The following are his words : 4 


“The people known as Jews, who inhabit the 
most strongly fortified of cities, called by the 
natives Jerusalem,’ have a custom of abstaining 
from work every seventh day ; on those occasions 


a second marriage, about 239 B.c., she fled for aid to her 
nephew, Seleucus II (Callinicus). A slightly different account 
in Justin, xxviii. 1. 

¢ Seleucia Pieria, the Syrian port near the mouth of the 
Orontes. 

4 Quoted in a condensed form in A. xii. 6. 

¢ ** Hierosolyma.” 
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év trois elpnuevois xpovous pnre yewpylias amrecbat 
pyre adAqs emyrehetoBar Acvroupytas pondemeds, 
aX’ ev Tots tepots exreTanores ras xetpas evxeo0at 
210 pexpe THs éomépas, elovdvTos els TH TOAw Ilrode- 
poaiov Too Adyou PETA THS Suvdpews Kal TOV 
avOpesmrev a avrt rod puddrrew Thy TmoAw Siatnpovv- 
TW THY dvovay, ) pev marpis eiAriper deomornv 
TUKpOV, 6 b€ vopos eS eyxo n padrov € EXWV eOuopor. 
21170 dé oupPay my eKelvov ToUs dAAous mdvras 
SediSaye Tyvikadra dvyety eis' evita Kal TH 
mept Too vouov Trapadedopevnv dmdvouay, Hvika av 
Tots avOpwrivots Aoyropots mept t&v Svamtopov- 
212 udvwv eEacbevyowow.” TobtTo pev ‘Ayabapxidy 
karayehwros aévov doKel, Tots de p27) pera dvo- 
preveias e€erdlovor daiveras peya Kat moAAdv 
agvov eyicenpteny, et Kal owTnpias Kal marpidos 
avOpwrrot Ties vow dvdrakiny Kal tTHv mpos Oeov 
oe ael mpoTy@ow. 

(23) “Ore 5€ odk ayvoobvres Eviot TOV ovyypadhéwv 
To eOvos POV, aan’ br pOdvov twos 7) dv dMas 
airias ob»x vytets TH pov ynv TmapéeAumov, TeKpmpLov 
oiwat mape€ew. ‘lepevupos yap 6 TY mepl Tov 
diaddywv loropiav ovyyeypadas Kata Tov adrov 
pev nv ‘Exataiw ypdvov, didos 8 dv >Avruydvou 
214 rod Bacwdéws tiv Lvpiay émetpdmevev. aX’ opens 

‘Exatatos pev Kat BuBAtov eyparpe mepl pov, 
Tepdvepos 8 ovdayod Kata tHv ioropiay euvy- 


213 


1 cis L Lat.: om. Grotius, the sense then being ‘‘ to avoid 
dreams ... when...” 


¢ Date unknown. Appian refers to the reduction of 
Jerusalem by Ptolemy I (Syr. 50). 
> Of Cardia in the Thracian Chersonese, c. 360-265; his 
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they neither bear arms nor take any agricultural 
operations in hand, nor engage in any other form 
of public service, but pray with outstretched hands 
in the temples until the evening. Consequently, 
because the inhabitants, instead of protecting 
their city, persevered in their folly, Ptolemy, son 
of Lagus, was allowed to enter with his army 3? 
the country was thus given over to a cruel master, 
and the defect of a practice enjoined by law was 
exposed. That experience has taught the whole 
world, except that nation, the lesson not to resort 
to dreams and traditional fancies about the law, 
until its difficulties are such as to baffle human 
reason.” 


Agartharchides finds such conduct ridiculous ; dis- 
passionate critics will consider it a grand and highly 
meritorious fact that there are men who consistently 
care more for the observance of their laws and for 
their religion than for their own lives and their 
country’s fate. 

(23) That the omission of some historians to owes 
mention our nation was due, not to ignorance, but Hieronymus 
to envy or some other disingenuous reason, I think ¢te. 

I amin a position to prove. Hieronymus,’ who wrote 
the history of Alexander’s successors, was a con- 
temporary of Hecataeus, and, owing to his friendship 
with King Antigonus,’ became governor of Syria. 
Yet, whereas Hecataeus devoted a whole book to us, 
Hieronymus, although he had lived almost within 


history of the Diadochi from the death of Alexander to that 
of Pyrrhus was a leading authority on that period. His 
Syrian appointment is not mentioned elsewhere. 
¢ Surnamed the One-eyed, c. 381-301 B.c., general of 
Alexander and after his death monarch of Asia. 
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povevoe, KaiTou oxedov € év tots Toros SiateTpipadrs. 
TooobTov at Tpoalpecets Tov avOpwmov SujveyKay: 
TO pev yap edd€apev Kal omovdaias elvan pv7uns 
déwou, TO be mpos TH dAnBevav TAVTWS Tl maGos 
215 ovK eVyvw[ov emEOKOTIIEV. dprodat &° épws els 
Thy amdoeEw THS apxavorntos at Te Alyurrioy 
kat Xaddaiwy Kat Dowikwv avaypaphai mpos 
exeivais Te Tooodto. THY ‘EAXjvwv ovyypadeis. 
216 éru S5é Kal mpos Tots elpnucvois Weddidros Kat 
@eddSoto0s Kal Mvacéas Kat *Apiotoddavns Kat 
€ th b EV 2 / Aj / \ f 
Eppoyevns, Edrjwepdos Te kal Kover Kal ZLurupio 
Kal moot ties dAdo Taxa, od yap eéywye méow 
EVTETUXI KG Tots BuBAtous, ov Tapepyos 7pe@v 
217 euvnpovedkaow, ot moAXdot bé Tov elpnpueveny 
avdpav Tis pev dAn Betas tov ef a aprns mpaypudrov 
Sujpaprov, 6 OTL p47) Tats tepais Ta BiBrous € EVETUXOV, 
Kowa@s PevTOL rept ahs apxauornros amavrTes pe- 
218 paprupnKacw, dep ts TA vOV Aéyew mpoeBeuny. 6 
pevTou Dadnpeds Anpajrptos. kat Didwy 6 mpe- 
oBvTepos Kal EdzéAeuos od odd Tis dAnGetas 
Sujpaprov. ols ovyyuyvwboKew dfvov ov yap evi 
avrois pera Taons aKpiBelas Tots ALEeTEpois ypap.- 
peace trapakodovbeiv. 


219 (24) “Ev € ETL LOL kepadavov brrodetmerat TOV Kard 
THY apxnv mpoTeVevtwv Tod Adyov, Tas SiaBoAds Kat 


@ Josephus perhaps owes his knowledge of these names to 
second-hand information, whether written (Alexander 
Polyhistor or Nicolas of Damascus), or orally supplied by 
literary friends in Rome. Reinach thinks they are all 
derived from Alexander Polyhistor. This is probable in the 
case of the two first named. Theodotus (if the author of a 
hexameter poem on Sichem and the story of Dinah is meant) 
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our borders, has nowhere mentioned us in his history. 
So widely different were the views of these two men. 
One thought us deserving of serious notice ; the eyes 
of the other, through an ill-natured disposition, were 
totally blind to the truth. However, our antiquity 
is sufficiently established by the Egyptian, Chaldaean, 
and Phoenician records, not to mention the numerous 
Greek historians. In addition to those already 
cited, Theophilus, Theodotus, Mnaseas, Aristophanes, 
Hermogenes, Euhemerus, Conon, Zopyrion,* and, 
may be, many more—for my reading has not been 
exhaustive—have made more than a passing allusion 
to us. The majority of these authors have mis- 
represented the facts of our primitive history, because 
they have not read our sacred books ; but all concur 
in testifying to our antiquity, and that is the point 
with which I am at present concerned. Demetrius 
Phalereus,’? the elder Philo, and Eupolemus® are 
exceptional in their approximation to the truth, and 
[their errors] may be excused on the ground of their 
inability to follow quite accurately the meaning of 
our records. 


(24) I have still to deal with one of the topics pro- 
posed at the beginning of this work,? namely, to 


was probably a Samaritan. Mnaseas is mentioned again in 
Ap. ii. 112 and A. i. 94. Aristophanes may be the famous 
Alexandrian librarian. Euhemerus is celebrated for his 
rationalistic explanation of Greek mythology. 
> ¢, 345-283 B.c.; an Attic orator and afterwards librarian 
at Alexandria under Ptolemy I, credited by pseudo-Aristeas 
and Josephus (Ap. ii. 46) with having been instrumental in 
obtaining a Greek version of the Pentateuch. But he is here 
probably confused with another Demetrius, a Jewish historian. 
¢ Jewish writers on Biblical subjects of the second cent. 
B.c.; ‘¢ the elder Philo” an epic poet, Eupolemus a historian. 
4 §$ 4 f. 
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Tas Aowwopias, als KéxpyvTat TWeES Kata TOO yévous 
par, dmodeiEau evdets, Kal ots yeypapoat 
220 Tavras Kal? éavTdv ypyoaclat pdptvow. ore peev 
oby Kat €répos TOTO TroAAois ovpBeBnKe dua TH 
eviwy Svopeveray, ofuae yeyveooKew Tos mA€éov 
Tats toroptats evtuyxdvovtas. Kal yap eOv@v 
Twes Kal TOV evdokoTdtwyv ToAcewv puTraive THY 
evyéeverav Kal Tas TrodiTelas émexeipnoav Aowopeiy, 
/ \ \ > , \ \ 
221 Qedmopmos pev THY “AOnvaiwy, thy dé Aakedat- 
/ / ¢ x \ A Lé 
poviwy IloAvKparns, 6 Se Tov Tpuoditixov ypaibas, 
od yap 51) Ocdmopsds eoTw ws olovTat TwWes, Kat 
pa / 5X 8 5 | AAG be \ 
THY OnBaiwy moAw mpocgdaxev, modAa 5é Kal 
Tiwaos ev tats toropiow wept TOV mpoeipynevwv 
\ \ a /, / \ ~ 

222 Kal Trept dAAwv BeBAacdiyynKev. padtora dé TobTo 
movovat Tots evdo€oTatous mpoomAcKdopevot, TWEs eV 
dua plovov Kat KakorOerav, addrXot S€ da. TOE KaLVO- 
Aoyetv® pynpns dE rOjcecbae vopilovres. Tapa. pev 
obtv Tots dvonrous _Tadrns ov Svapapravovat THs 
eAridos, of 8 byraivovtes TH Kpices ToAAHY adtav 
poxOnpiav karaducdlovor. 

223 (25) Tdv & ets yds Braodnprdy TpSavro pev Ai- 
yumrwou Bovrdpevor om Exetvous TWes xapileobau 
Taparpemew emexelpnoav Thy dAnBevar, ovre Ty 
els Atyurrov adiEw ws eyevero | TOV WWEeTepwv 
mpoydvav opodoyobvtes, ovTe TiHv Ee€odov adXAn- 

224 evovtes. aitias Sé€ modAds €daBov Tod puoeiy 


1 So, with Naber, I conjecture, from the Lat. momordit : 
mpocédaBey L. 
2 Dind.: xevodoyety L. 


® Of Chios, c. 378-300, pupil of Isocrates and an acri- 
monious historian. 
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expose the fictitious nature of the accusations and 
aspersions cast by certain persons upon our nation, 
and to convict the authors of them out of their own 
mouths. That many others have, through the 
animosity of individuals, met with the same fate, is 


(III. )Calum 
nies of the 
anti- 
Semites. 


Similar 
calumnies 
on other 


a fact of which, I imagine, all habitual readers of nations. 


history are aware. Various authors have attempted 


to sully the reputation of nations and of the most ‘ 


illustrious cities, and to revile their forms of govern- 
ment. Theopompus?% attacked Athens, Polycrates ® 
Lacedaemon; the author of the Tvripoliticus ¢ 
(who was certainly not, as some suppose, Theo- 
pompus) included Thebes in his strictures ; Timaeus 4 
in his histories freely abused these and other states 
besides. These critics are most virulent in their 
attacks on persons of the highest celebrity, some out 
of envy and spite, others in the belief that the novelty 
of their language will procure them notoriety. In 
this expectation they find fools who do not disappoint 
them; by men of sound judgement their depravity 
is severely condemned. 

(25) The libels upon us originated with the 
Egyptians. To gratify them, certain authors under- 
took to distort the facts; they misrepresented the 
circumstances of the entry of our ancestors into 
Egypt, and gave an equally false account of their 
departure. The Egyptians had many reasons for 

> His Laconicais mentioned by Athenaeus iy. 139 p: doubt- 
fully identified with a fourth-century Athenian sophist. 

¢ The “ Three states book,’ also called the “ Three- 
headed book” (Tpixdépavos), a pamphlet attacking Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes, put out in the name of Theopompus by 
his enemy Anaximenes of Lampsacus, who so successfully 
imitated the style of Theopompus as to bring the latter into 


universal odium (Pausan. vi. 18. 3). 
4 Nicknamed ’Ezuriuacos, ‘‘ fault-finder”’; ef. § 16 note. 
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kal POoveiv, TO pev ef dpxfs ore KaTa THY Xwpav 
avTav eduvdorevoay Tpav of mpoyovor KaKeilev 
dmaNayévres emt THY olKelay maAw evdaysovnoay. 
«i? 4) ~ToUTwr" drrevavrLorns Today avrots €v- 
etroinoev €xOpayv, Toaobrov TAS TeTépas Svapepou- 
ons evocBelas mpos THv bm éKeivwv vevouropEerny, 

225 dcov Geod pvous Coeov aAdyeov SieornKe. KOUWOV 
peev yap avrots €oTL mdr puov TO TabTa Deods vopitew, 
idta dé mpos aAAjAous ev Tats TyLats adrav dia- 
dépovrar. Koddou dé Kal dvonto. mavTdTacw av- 
Opwrror, Kakds e& apyfs €iOiopevor do€alew sept 
bedv, pyenoacBau peev THY cepvornta, THS HLEeTEpas 
Jeohoyias odK exwpnoar, op@vres dé CnAoupevous 

226 bro moMav ep0ovncay. els Tooobrov yap 7ABov 
avolas Kat pxpouxias € éviot TOV Trap” avrots, wor 
ovde tats apYatas adr ay dvaypapais aKvnoay 
evavtia Aéeyew, aAAd Kat opiow avrots evavria. ypa- 
govres b7r0 TuPproryros Too mabous 7 nyvonoay. 

227 (26) Ed’ évos d€ mpwrov ornow TOV Adyov, @ Kal 


g 


paprupe pucpov éumpoober rijs dpxaLo7nTos expn- 
228 odpny. 6 yep Mavebws obtos, 0 thy AtyurrTiaKny 
toroptay ex TOV tep@v YPappar ev pc Oeppnvevew 
DTETXNMLEVOS, Tpoevmev Tovs HLETEpoUs Tmpo'yovous 
moAXats pupidow emt TH Alyurrov eAOdvras 
Kparjoa Tay evouxowvTwr, ci” avros oporoyay 
xpovw mddw Uorepov exTreqovTas THY viv ‘lov- 
Satay KaTacxeiy Kal KrioavTas ‘lepoodAvjua TOV 
ved KaTackevdcac0a, wéexpt ev TovTwV HKOoAOv- 


1 rotrwy L Lat.: rév iepav Spanheim. 


* i.e. in the time of the patriarch Joseph. Josephus 
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their hatred and envy. There was the original 
grievance of the domination of our ancestors over 
their country,* and their renewed prosperity when 
they had left it and returned to their own land. 
Again, the profound contrast between the two cults ® 
created bitter animosity, since our religion is as far 
removed from that which is in vogue among them as 
is the nature of God from’ that of irrational beasts. 
For it is their national custom to regard animals as 
gods, and this custom is universal, although there are 
local differences in the honours paid to them.° These 
frivolous and utterly senseless specimens of humanity, 
accustomed from the first to erroneous ideas about 
the gods, were incapable of imitating the solemnity 
of our theology, and the sight of our numerous 
admirers filled them with envy. Some of them 
carried their folly and narrow-mindedness so far that 
they did not hesitate to contradict their ancient 
chronicles, nay, in the blindness of their passion, they 
failed to perceive that in what they wrote they 
actually contradicted themselves. 

(26) The first writer, on whom I propose to dwell (..)caun- 
at some length, is one whose evidence has already Mesor 
served me a little way back 4 to prove our antiquity— 
I mean Manetho. This author, having promised to 
translate the history of Egypt from the sacred books, 
begins by stating that our ancestors entered Egypt 
in their myriads and subdued the inhabitants, and 
goes on to admit that they were afterwards driven 
out of the country, occupied what is now Judaea, 
founded Jerusalem, and built the temple. So far 


apparently identifies the Hycsos with the ancestors of the 
Jews (§ 103). > Or “ nations.” 

¢ Of. eg. Juvenal, Sat. xv., and Ap. ii. 65 below. 

2 § 73. 
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Onoe Tats dvaypapais. ETELTO, Se dovs éfovotay 
adtT@ dia Tob pava ypaibew To pvdevopeva Kat 
Aeyopeva mept tav “lovdaiwy Adyous amOdvous 
mapeveBarev, dvapiga BovdAdpevos Hpetv 7hnos 
Aiyurtioy Aempav Kal emt dAAois appworrpacw, 
ws dna, duyetv ex ths Aiyvarou Karayvwabevtov. 
Apevady yap Baorréa, mpoodets, yevoes ovopia, 
Kal dua TobrTo ypovov avTob Tis Baowrelas opicat 
pa) ToAUHoas, KaiTor ye emt THY d\Awv Bacdewv 
axpiBOs ta érn mpoortileis, rovTw mpoodmre 
Twas pvOodroyias, emtAabomevos oxeddov OTL TeEV- 
Takoolows éTeo. Kal SexaoKTa TmpdTEpov ioTopnKE 
yeveoDau Ty TOV TOULEVOOY efodov els ‘lepooddupa. 
TeOpmors _yap Hv Baotreds ore efjeoav, amo de 
Tovrou Tov petako" Bacthéwv Kar’ adrov €oTe 
TPLAKOOLa evevncovrat pia, ern [expe Trav dvo 
adeApav Uebw Kat ‘Eppatov, av tov pev Lebav 
Atyunrov, tov 8é “Eppavov Aavacv preTovopa- 
obijvat pyow, ov éxBadey 6 Lebws éBactrevoev 
ern) v0 Kat pet adrov 6 mpeoBvrepos Tov vi@v 
adTob ‘Pdpibns Es’. Tooovrous oov TpOoTepov éreow 
ameBeiy && Atydrrov Tovs mor épas HLOV wpo- 
AoyynKas cita tov ’“Apévwdw eloroujaas €uBorAynov 


1 rovrov Tov werakd (after Lat.) Niese: rovrwy peraid tov L. 


* Cf. “ the boil of Egypt” (perhaps elephantiasis), Deut. 
XXViii. 27. 


> Lit. “‘ adding.” 

¢ Josephus’s criticism is unreasonable. Manetho clearly 
distinguished between two expulsions from Egypt: (1) that 
of the Hyesos who founded Jerusalem (§ 85-90); (2) that of 
the lepers, etc., under Osarsiph (= Moses) who, with the 
descendants of the Hycsos, returned and overran the country 
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he followed the chronicles ; but at this point, under 

the pretext of recording fables and current reports 
about the Jews, he took the liberty of introducing 

some incredible tales, wishing to represent us as 
mixed up with a crowd of Egyptian lepers and others, on the 
who for various maladies* were condemned, as he aes on 
asserts, to banishment from the country. Inventing ?® 

a king named Amenophis, an imaginary person, the Story of 
date of whose reign he consequently did not venture Amenophis 
to fix (although he adds the exact years of the other lepers. 
kings whom he mentions), he attaches to him certain 
legends, having presumably forgotten that he has 
already stated that the departure of the shepherds 

for Jerusalem took place 518 years previously.° For 

it was in the reign of Tethmosis 4 that they left, and, 
according to Manetho, the succeeding reigns covered 

a period of 393 years * down to the two brothers, 
Sethos and Hermaeus,f the former of whom, he says, 

took the name of Aegyptus and the latter that of 
Danaus.2 Sethos, after expelling Hermaeus, reigned 
fifty-nine years, and his eldest son Rampses, who 
succeeded him, sixty-six. Thus after admitting that 

all those years had elapsed since our forefathers left 
Egypt, he now interpolates this fictitious Amenophis. 


(§ 232-250). The identification of the Amenophis under whom 
the second expulsion took place is doubtful, but Josephus 
is not justified in calling him ‘‘an imaginary person.” 
Manetho has already mentioned three kings of that name 
(§ 95-97). Josephus, notwithstanding his criticism, clearly, 
by his calculation of an interval of 518 years (=393+59-+ 66, 
§ 231f.), identified him with a later Amenophis IV. This, 
according to most commentators, was also the identification 
of Manetho. Reinach, however, gives reasons to show that 
Manetho identified him with Amenophis III (§ 97). 
@§94; =Thoummosis, § 88. nO Ff 8103. 
? Called Harmais §§ 98 ff. 9 § 102. 
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Baowré€a, not Tobrov emBuphoae bedv yevécbas 
Deariy, womrep “Op els Trav mpo avtob BeBaordev- 
KOTO, aveveyelv d¢ Ty emfupiav OpreovUpucp 
pev adt@ “Apevidder, marpos dé [ladmuos* ovte, 
elas S€ SoKodvre perecynkevar dvcews KaTd TE 


~ > / 4 tal wax 
233 codiay Kal mpdoyvwow THY Eecopéevwv. etmeiv ovv 


234 


235 


236 


av7t@ tobrov Tov opavupov dtu Suvijcetat Oeovs 
idetv, €¢ Kalapay amo te AeTpdv Kai TavV ddAwv 
puapdv avOpmmwv thy xwpay aAmacav qoujoesev. 
nobevta 5é Tov Baowéa mdvras Tovs TA OWpaTa 
AcAwBypevous ex THs Aly’rrov ovvayayeiv: yevé- 
ofa 5€ TO TARVOS® pwupiddas 6KTw* Kal TOUTOUS Els 
Tas Aoropias Tas ev TH mpds avatoAnv pépe 
Tob NetAov éPadreiv atrov, dmws épyalowro Kat 
Tov d\Awy Aiyumtiwv elev Kexwpiopevo..® etvar dé 
Twas ev abrots Kal TOV Aoyiwv lepéwy dot Aémpa 
ovvexopevous.4 tov bé€ ~Apdrvwdw éxeivov, Tov 
copov Kal pavTuKoy avdpa, brodeica® mpos adrdov 
TE Kal TOV Baothéo. xodov Tav Deady, et Bracbevres 
og Ojoovrat: Kal mpoobewevov elmety OTL ovppayy- 
covet Twes Tots pvapots Kal Tis Alyvrrou Kpa- 
THOOvoW en ery) dexarpia., py ToAuoa ev 
avrov elzetv rabra T® Paorret, ypadiy b€ Kara- 
Aurovra mepl TAVTOV €avrov dveeiv, ev cui 


237 S€ elvau Tov Baca. KaTelTa Kara. Aefw ovTws 


yéeypadev’ “t&v & ev tais aropiats ws ypdvos 


1 ed. pr. (of. § 243): Hdamios L. 
* Niese (after Lat.): rod rd/Oous L. 
3 ley Kex. (with Holwerda): oi rena L. 
4 Dindorf: cuyxexuuévous 
5 Dind.: trodetcbar L. 


* Orus, ninth king of the XVIIIth Dynasty (§ 96); 
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This king, he states, wishing to be granted, like 
Or,? one of his predecessors on the throne, a vision 
of the gods, communicated his desire to his name- 
sake, Amenophis, son of Paapis,® whose wisdom 
and knowledge of the future were regarded as 
marks of divinity. This namesake replied that he 
would be able to see the gods if he purged the 
entire country of lepers and other polluted persons. 
Delighted at hearing this, the king collected all the 
maimed people in Egypt, numbering 80,000, and 
sent them to work in the stone-quarries ¢ on the 
east of the Nile, segregated from the rest of the 
Egyptians. They included, he adds, some of the 
learned priests, who were afflicted with leprosy. 
Then this wise seer Amenophis was seized with a 
fear that he would draw down the wrath of the 
gods on himself and the king if the violence done 
to these men were detected ; and he added a pre- 
diction that the polluted people would find certain 
allies who would become masters of Egypt for 
thirteen years. He did not venture to tell this 
himself to the king, but left a complete statement 
in writing, and then put an end to himself. The 
king was greatly disheartened. 


Then Manetho proceeds (I quote his actual words) : 
““ When the men in the stone-quarries had con- 


probably confused with the god Horus. Herodotus (ii. 42) 
tells a similar story of Heracles in Egypt desiring a vision 


of the Theban Zeus (Amun). 


® Apparently a historical person, viz. Amenothes (or 
Amenophis), son of Hapi, minister of Amenophis III, whose 
statue with an inscription was discovered by Mariette 
(Maspero, Hist. ancienne, 1897, ii. 299, 448; quoted by 


Reinach). 


¢ Of. Herod. ii. 8. 
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Exavos SufADev Tadrautwpotytwv, a€vwbeis 6 Baor- 
Neds iva mpos KarddAvow adbrois Kal oKémnv amo- 
pepton TH TOTE TOY ToYLevov epnuwheicay moAW 
Avapw ovveywpnoev: éote 8 % mods Kata THY 
238 Pcodoyiav dvwhev Tudwyvios. of Sé els tavrny 
elaeAOdvtes Kal TOV TOToVv TobTOV eis amdéoTacW 
éyovtes, nyeuova attav dAcyouevdy twa TeV 
‘HAworodrav tepéwv "Oodpoidov eornoavto Kal 
roUTw meWapynoovres’ ev maow apkapdTrnoay. 
239 6 O€ mp@rtov pev avrots vouov Hero prjTe mpoo- 
Kuveiv Beods pijte Tav pddiota ev Alydarw 
Jeorevopevwy tepdv Cawv améyecbar pndevds, 
mavra dé Ovew Kat avadody, ovvamrecBa dé 
940 pndevi TAjy THY ovvwuoopevwv. Toradra Se 
vowobernoas Kat qmdActota dAda pddtota Tots 
Atyumtious eOucpots evavtiovjeva exéAcvoev trodv- 
xelpia Ta THs ToAEwWS emioKevdlew Teiyyn Kal mpds 
moAepwov €éToljrovs yivecBat Tov mpos "Anevwdw tov 
241 Bacwrda. adros Sé mpoodraBdpmevos peO? éavtod 
kal TOY GAAwv iepéwv Kal cuppentaupevev ereprbe 
mpéaBers mpos Tovs bd TeOudcews ameAacbévras 
TroyLevas eis TOAW THY Kadovpéevyv “TepoodAvma, 
kat Ta Kal’? éavrov Kat Tovs adAXovs Tods ouV- 
aryacbévras SnAdoas 7§iov ovvemvotparevew dp0- 
242 Oupadov ém’ Alyurrov. emdg&ew" pev obv adrods 
emmyyetraro mp&rov pev ets Avapw rv mpoyovuchy 
atta@v marpida Kal Ta emuTideva ois dyAous 
mapecew adldvws, trepuaxyncecbar dé dre Sédor 
Kal padiws dioxetpiov adrots Tv xopav TOLnoEW, 
1 ed. pr.: -noavres L. 2 éravdéew Cobet, 
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tinued long in misery, the king acceded to their 
request to assign them for habitation and protec- 
tion the abandoned city of the shepherds, called 
Auaris, and according to an ancient theological 
tradition dedicated to Typhon.* Thither they 
went, and, having now a place to serve as a base 
for revolt, they appointed as their leader one of the 
priests of Heliopolis called Osarsiph,? and swore 
to obey all his orders. By his first law he ordained 
that they should not worship the gods nor abstain 
from the flesh of any of the animals held in special 
reverence in Egypt, but should kill and consume 
them all, and that they should have no connexion 
with any save members of their own confederacy. 
After laying down these and a multitude of other 
laws, absolutely opposed to Egyptian custom, he 
ordered all hands to repair the city walls and make 
ready for war with King Amenophis. Then, in 
concert with other priests and polluted persons 
like himself, he sent an embassy to the shepherds, 
who had been expelled by Tethmosis, in the city 
called Jerusalem, setting out the position of him- 
self and his outraged companions, and inviting 
them to join in a united expedition against Egypt. 
He undertook to escort them first to their ancestral 
home at Auaris, to provide abundant supplies for 
their multitudes, to fight for them when the 
moment came, and without difficulty to reduce the 
country to submission. The shepherds, delighted 


@ Of. §§ 78, 86. 
> Although Osarsiph plays the part of, and is identified 
with, Moses (§ 250), the name, as Reinach suggests, looks 
like a transformation of Joseph, the Egyptian Osiris being 
substituted for the first syllable, incorrectly regarded as 
derived from the Hebrew Jan. 
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243 of bé vmepxyapets VEvopevot maVvTEs mpoOvpcs 
els kK’ pupiddas _avopav ouvetapynoav Kal per 
od Todd aHKov «is Avapw. "Apeveogis oe 6 Tay 
Atyunrioy Baotreds ws entero Ta KaTa TH 
eKelvwv epodov, oD peTpiws ovvexvOn THs mapa 
"Apevaspews Too Tladmuos pvnobeis mpodnducews. 

244 Kal TpOTEpov ovvayayov TAGs Alyurtioy Kal 
BovAcvoapevos pera Ta ev TOUTOLS TIVE Hovey Ta 
TE ‘epa (a Ta [mp@ra]* pddvora ev tots tepois 
TYG [LEVaL ws €avTov" pererepiparo Kal Tots KaTa 
bépos lepetor mapiyyedev ws dodaréorata t&v 

~ , \ / \ \ cx / 

245 Oedv ovyKptyar ta Edava. Tov dé vidv Lébwv, 
Tov Kat “Papécony amd ‘Painots tod marpos 
@vopacpevov, mevraérn ovta e&eleTo mpds Tov 
¢ lol / b) \ © \ \ a 
é€avtod didov. atros dé diaBdas <odv> Tots 
A > / eS > 7 / 
dAdois Alyumriou, otow €is TpiaKovTa pupiddas 
avop@v paxywratwv, Kat Tots modelos ar- 

246 avrnoas® od ovveBahev, add. peAAew* Peopayety 
vopicas TaAwSpopnoas 7) qKEV €ls Méudu, avaraBayv 
te Tov Te “Atrw kal Ta dAXa Ta exetoe perarrep.- 
plata tepa CHa edOds eis AiOvorriay odv amavre TO 

/ \ , ~ > , ay , 
oTéAw Kat mAnOe trav Atiyurtiwy avyiyxOy: xapete 
yap nv atT@ vroxelpios 6 Tév Alfiorwv Bacrevs. 
Anh, JC /, \ \ y+ 7 ¢ .¥ 

247 os UrrodeFajuevos KQL TOUS dxAous TAVTAS troAaBav 
ois eoxev 7 xepa TOV mpos avOpwrivny Tpopny 
eur det, Kat mode Kal Keopas mpos Thy TOV 
Trem pedLevenv Tplowaldeka eTaV amo Ths apxijs 
atTobd® exmTwow atrdpKeis, ody Artov Sé Kal 


1 Om. Lat. 2 Niese: ds ye ad’rév Le 
3 Niese (after Lat.): dravrijcacw L. 
4 ui detv (cf. § 263) Herwerden. 
5 Niese (after Lat.): é0ev L. 
6 +és rhv Ls a verb such as rapéoxev is desiderated. 
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with the idea, all eagerly set off in a body number- 
ing 200,000 men, and soon reached Auaris 

“The news of their invasion sorely perturbed 
Amenophis, king of Egypt, who recalled the pre- 
diction of Amenophis, son of Paapis. He began 
by assembling the Egyptians, and, after delibera- 
tion with their chiefs, sent for the sacred animals 
which were held in most reverence in the temples, 
and instructed the priests in each district to conceal 
the images of the gods as securely as possible. 
His five-year-old son Sethos, also called Ramesses 
after his grandfather Ra(m)pses,* he entrusted to 
the care of a® friend. He then crossed [the Nile, 
with] 300,000 of the most efficient warriors of 
Egypt and met the enemy. Instead, however, of 
engaging them, he, under the belief that he was 
about to fight against the gods, turned back and 
repaired to Memphis. There he picked up Apis 
and the other sacred animals which he had ordered 
to be brought thither, and at once, with all his 
army and the Egyptian population, started up 
country for Ethiopia, whose king was under obliga- 
tion to him and at his service. The latter made 
him welcome and maintained the whole multitude 
with all the products of the country suitable for 
human consumption, assigned them cities and 
villages sufficient for the destined period of thirteen 
years’ banishment from the realm, and moreover ¢ 


@ The genealogy here given supports Reinach’s opinion 
that the King Amenophis of this story (according to 
Josephus an imaginary person, § 230)=Amenophis III 
(cf. § 97). ne 

> Literally, ‘‘ his’’; (?) the king of Ethiopia named later. 

° Or “ above all.” 
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oTparomedov AtOvomukov mpos pvdakny enérage 
Tots Trop: ’"Aneviddeus rob Bactréws ent TOV 
opto THS Bafa Kal Ta ev KaTa THY Aibwo- 
miav To.atra* d€ Lodvpirar KareMovres ovv 
Tots papots Mig Atyurrioy otTws avooiws* Tots 
dvOpcbrrous smpoonvexOnaar, WoTe THY TOV Tpoetpn- 
peveov KpaTyow xpvaov paiverBar rots TOTE TQ 
TOUTWY doe Brora Decwpevors: Kal yap ov pdvov 
moves Kal Kwpas evéerpnoay, odde lepoovdAocbvTEs 
obd€ Avjawopevor Edava Oedv ApKobyto, adAa Kat 
Tois adUTOLS” OmTaviots TOV ceBacTevopevwy lepav 
Cébwy xpdpevor dietéAovy, Kal Oras Kal opayeis 
ToUrw iepets Kal mpoprras jayralov yiveoBau 
Kal yupvovs eBadrov. Aéyerar d€ OTe <O> THY 
moAuretav Kab TOUS VvoO"Lous avrots karaBaAdopevos 
tepeds TO yévos ‘HXtoroXirns dvopa *Ocapoid 
amo tod év ‘HXtoumdAe Peot "Ocipews, ws per- 
€Bn «is toro TO yévos, peteTéOn Tovvowa Kal 
mpoonyopev0n Mwvois.” 


(27) “A pev obv Aiydariot pépovor mept TOV “Tov- 
atewv Tabr €o7l Kal erepa, mAclova, & Tra,pin pe 
ovvropilas eVveKa. Aéyer dé 6 Mavebws madw ort 
pera TatTa emnAdev 6 “Apevaagus amo Ai@omias 
pera peeydAns Suvdews Kat 6 vios avTod ‘Papabas, 
Kal adres EXO Svvapwy, Kal oupBadovres ob dvo 
Tots TOYLETL Kal Tots ptapots evi oay avrovds Kal 
moMovs amoKrTetvavrTes ediwgar avrovs xp TOV 
Optwy tis Luptas. rabra poev Kal Td TOLAOTO, 
Mavédws ovveypaer’ dru S€ Anpet Kat Pevtderau 


1 +xal L. 2 Bekker: avrots L. 
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stationed an Ethiopian army on the Egyptian 
frontier to protect King Amenophis and _ his 
subjects. 

“Such was the condition of affairs in Ethiopia. 
Meanwhile the Solymites * came down ® with the 
polluted Egyptians, and treated the inhabitants in 
so sacrilegious a manner that the regime of the 
shepherds seemed like a golden age ¢ to those who 
now beheld the impieties of their present enemies. 
Not only did they set cities and villages on fire, 
not only did they pillage the temples and mutilate 
the images of the gods, but, not content with that, 
they habitually used the very sanctuaries as 
kitchens for roasting the venerated sacred animals, 
and forced the priests and prophets to slaughter 
them and cut their throats, and then turned them 
out naked. It is said that the priest who gave 
them a constitution and code of laws was a native 
of Heliopolis, named Osarsiph@ after the Helio-~ 
politan god Osiris, and that when he went over to 
this people he changed his name and was called 
Moses.” 


(27) Such and much more, which, for brevity’s 
sake, I omit, is Egyptian gossip about the Jews. 
Manetho adds that Amenophis subsequently 
advanced from Ethiopia with a large army, his son 
Rampses at the head of another, and that the two 
attacked and defeated the shepherds and their 
polluted allies, killing many of them and pursuing 
the remainder to the frontiers of Syria. That, with 
more of a similar kind, is Manetho’s account. Before 


@ j.e, the inhabitants of Hierosolyma (§ 241) ; ef. §§ 173 f. 
with note. 
PROT back. ¢ Literally, ‘‘ gold.” Oped Oates 
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a / 4 > A A 
mepipavas emideiEw, mpodiacretAduevos Exeivo TOV 
Md v / 
Barepov mpos dAAovs' AexOnoowevaw Evexa. dédwKeE 
e a \ t 2 > a \2 \ 
yap obtos Hiv Kal wpodrdynkev &€€ apyijs To” wy 
eivau TO yevos Alyumrious, aA atrods eEwbev 
> ARS lod lol Ae ig \ LA > 
ereADovras Kparjoa. ths Aly’arov Kat madw &€ 
~ a > / Cm 
253 avThs ameAOcivy. ote 8 otK aveulxOnoay rut 
vorepov THv Alyumtiwvy ot ta odpata AcAwPn- 
> a ¢ \ 
pévor, Kal 6te ek TovTwv odk Av Mwvofs o Tov 
a bd 1g cal 
Aadv ayaydyv, adda modXais eyeyover yeveats 
“a ~ x > lol 
mpotepov, tabta meipdoouar dua TOV bm adrod 
Acyopevwv éed€éyyew. 
7 \ \ ae! lon / € 
254 (28) [paryy 8) tiv airiav Tob tAdopatos brro- 
/ ¢ \ , 
TiWerar Katayédacrov. 6 Baoreds yap, dyow, 
ZA £ > /, AY 0 \ iO ~ my A 
pevwgis emreOunoe Tods Geodvs ideiv. otous; 
a \ 
el prev tods map avtrots vevouolernpmevous, TOV 
lon / 
Botv Kat tpdyov Kat KpoKkodeidous Kal KuvoKepa- 
an ie \ 
255 Aous, Epa. Tods otpavious 5é mas edUvato; Kat 
/ 
dua té tavrnv eoye tiv emOvpuiav; dre v7 Ala 
\ / 2 ~ A! ” ¢< / 
Kal mpdotepos avtod Baoireds ddAdAos Eéwpdxer. 
map ekeivov Tou émémvoTo ToTamol Twés Eliot 
kat tTiva tpdmov avrovds cldev, WoTE KaWhs atT@ 
/ > JA > A \ aS € / > ae 
256 TEXVNS OvK EdeL. AAA codds Hv 6 paves dv od 
Totro KatopJwcew 6 Baotreds treAduBave. Kat 
m@s ov mpoeyvw TO adv’vatov adrod THs emOupias ; 
> \ > / / A \ / > \ \ 
od yap améBy. tiva dé Kal Adyov elye Sua Tods 
/ ~ > cal 
HKpwrTnpiacuevovs 7 Aerpavtas adavets elvar 
td > if lal 
tovs Geos; opyilovrar yap emi rots aceBiwacw, 
+ aie} a ~ 
257 0vK emt Tots cAaTTapaor TOV GWwWUdTwWY. 6KTA 
1 Niese: d\\/dous L. 2 Niese: re L. 


* Literally, ** (yes,) by Zeus.”” This common Greek phrase, 
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proceeding to show the manifest absurdity and un- 
truthfulness of his statements, I will make one pre- 
liminary observation, which bears on the replies to 
be made later on to other authors. Manetho has 
granted us one fact. He has admitted that our race 
was not of Egyptian origin, but came into Egypt 
from elsewhere, conquered it, and afterwards left it. 
The further facts that we were not, in the sequel, 
mixed up with Egyptian cripples, and that Moses, the 
leader of our people, so far from being one of them, 
lived many generations earlier, I shall now endeavour 
to prove from Manetho’s own statements. 

(28) At the outset, the very hypothesis of his Criticism 
fictitious story is ridiculous. King Amenophis, he He els 
says, desired to see the gods. What gods? If those story. Its 
established by their law are intended—bull, goat, absurdities. 
crocodiles, and dog-faced baboons—he saw them 
already. Or the celestial gods—how could he have 
seen them? And why had he this passionate desire ? 
Because, forsooth,* another king ® before him had 
seen them. He had ® therefore learnt from his pre- 
decessor what they were like and how he saw them ; 
consequently no new method of procedure was re- 
quired. Again, the seer, by whose help the king 
hoped to achieve his end, was a sage. How was it 
then that he failed to foresee the impossibility of 
attaining it? For it was not realized. And what 
ground was there for attributing the invisibility of 
the gods to the presence of mutilated persons or 
lepers? Impiety excites their wrath, not physical 
deformities. Then, how could 80,000 lepers and 
which sounds strange in a Jewish work, recurs (according 
to the restored text) in Ap. ii. 263. > Or (§ 232). 

¢ Possibly we should insert dv, “would therefore have 
learnt.” 
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de pupiddas Ttav Aetpav Kat KaK@S SvaKeyrevev 
m@s oldv Te pd oxedov PEP ovAdeyfvar ; mas 
be TaprKovcev Too pdvrews oO Baovreds ; 6 pev 
yap avrov éxeAcvoev eCopicat Tis Aiyérrov TOUS 
AchwBnpevous, ONO: avrovs els tas Aoropias 
eveBarev, Womep TOV epyacopwevwv Sedpievos, aan’ 

258 ovxt xabapar THY xXwpav Tpoarpovpievos. pyar 
dé tov pev pave airov averciy TH opyTy, Tov 
beady Tpoopw.evov Kal To oupByoopeva mept TH 
Atyurrov, T@ Se Bacvrct Vey papevny TH Tpop- 

259 pnow Katadimeiv. ira mas ovK € dpxis 6 
pavers Tov avTob Odvatov mponmictato; mas Se 
ovK €v0ds avreimev TO Baothet Bovropevep Tovs 
Deovs idetv; Os 8 edAoyos 6 poBos TOV pq) Trap’ 
avrov ovpByoopevev Kkak@v; 1 Te xelpov dee 
mabety ob Spav® éavrov eomevdev; 

260 To dé 8) mdvrwy ednféotatrov idwyev. mvid- 
fLevos yap Tatra Kal mept TOv pedAAdvTwv doBnbeis 
tovs AceAwBnuevous exeivous, Ov atT@ Kalapedoar 
mpoeipynto tiv Alyumrov, ovdé ToTE THs Ywpas 
e€jAacev, aAAa Senfetow adtois edwKke Todw, ws 
nor, THY mara pev olkynbeicav bro THY Towevwr, 

261 Avapw de Kadoupevnv. eis Vv ab povabevras avrovs 
Hyewova pnoly eSereobar Tay e€ ‘HAvoumroAews 
mA yeyovorey icpéwv, Kal Todrov adrois cio 
nynoacba. prjre Beods mpooKvvety pyte Tav ev® 
Aiydntw Opnokevopevwv Cdiwv améxeobat, mavra 
dé Oew Kat kareoblew, ouvdrrecbat de pendevt 
mAnv TeV OUV WHOLE, opKous TE TO AROS 
evdnodmevov, 7) piv TovTois eupeveiv Tots vopots, 

1 ed. pr.: mpdcpnow L. 
2 of dpév Herwerden: ovd’ dv L. 3 Niese: éz’ L. 
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invalids be collected in practically a single day 2? 
And why did the king neglect the seer’s advice ? 
The latter had bidden him banish the cripples from 
Egypt, whereas the king put them into the quarries, 
like one in need of labourers, rather than one who was 
determined to purge his country. Manetho further 
states that the seer killed himself, because he fore- 
saw the anger of the gods and the fate in store for 
Egypt, leaving to the king his prediction in writing. 
Then how was it that the seer did not divine his own 
death from the first ? Why did he not at once oppose 
the king’s desire to see the gods? Was it reasonable 
to fear misfortunes that were not to happen in his 
lifetime ? Or what worse fate could have befallen 
him than the suicide he was in such a hurry to 
commit ? 

But let us consider the most ludicrous item in the 
whole story. Notwithstanding the warning he had 
received and his dread of the future, the king even 
then did not expel from the country the cripples, of 
whose presence he had been already told to purge 
Egypt, but instead gave them at their request a city 
called Auaris, once (according to Manetho) the 
residence of the shepherds. Here, he continues, 
they assembled, and chose for their leader one who 
had formerly been a priest of Heliopolis; and by 
him were instructed not to worship the gods nor to 
abstain from the flesh of the animals reverenced in 
Egypt, but to kill and devour them all, and to have 
no connexion with any save members of their own 
confederacy. Then, after binding his followers by 
oath faithfully to abide by these laws, he fortified 


@ This is not mentioned in § 234. 
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Kat Tewxicavra tiv Avapw mpos tov Baowréa 
262 moAewov e€eveyKely. Kal mpoorTiOnow OTL emreppev 
els ‘lepooohypa maparaAdy éxelvous avrots oupL- 
paxev Kat Sddoew avrots THY Avapw dmLoxvou- 
plevos, €ivar ‘yap avriy Tots eK TOV ‘LepocodAdpeny 
adi€opevois TpoyoviKyy, ah is opuwyevous adrovs 
263 macav tiv Alyumrov KabéEew. elta Tovs pev 
émeety eikoot orpatod pupidor Aéyer, Tov BactAéa 
dé trav Alyurtiwvy "Apévwdw odk olopevov deiv 
Oeopayeiv eis tHv AtOoriayv edOds amodpavar, Tov 
dé *Amw Kai twa Tdv aAAwy lepdv Cowv mapa- 
TeGerkévat Tots tepedor diadvAdrrecbar KeAevoarra. 
264 eira Tovs ‘lepocoAupiras émeAPovtas Tas TE TOAEtS 
avioTdvat Kal Ta lepa KaTakatiew Kal Tods tepéas* 
amoopattew, OAws Te pundewtads améxyeoIar mapa- 
265 voulas pndé wpdoTryntos. 6 dé THY ToOAtTELaY Kal 
Tovs vopovs atrots KataBaddpevos* tepevs, dyoiv, 
my TO yevos ‘HAvomoAtrns, dvona 8 *Ooapald 
amo TOO év “HAcouzroAe Beot ’Ocipews, wetabeevos 
266 d€ Mavojy atrov TPOONYOPEVOE. TproxawWeKdrw 
dé gnow ¢ €ree TOV “Apevady, TOGOUTOV yap avra 
xpovov «iva. THs EKTT@TEWS TETPW|LEVOY, éé 
AlOtorrias émeAOovta pera TohAfs oTparids Kal 
ovpBaddvra Tots TOULEot Kal Tots puapots vuKhoal 
TE Th waxy Kal Kretvau moddods émiduwEavra 
pexpe TOV Tis Lupias dp. 

267 (29) >Ev ToUToUs TOAw ob ouvinow dmBdvens bev- 
Sopevos. of yap Aempot Kat TO per avrav 700s, 
et Kal Tporepov dpyilovro TO Barret Kal Tots 
Ta mept atdrovds meoinKdot Kara [re ]° THY TOO 
pdvrews mpoaydpevow, adr dre ta&v AOoromarv 

1 Bekker: imméas L Lat. 
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Auaris and declared war on the king. He also, adds 
Manetho, sent an invitation to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to make an alliance with him, promising 
them the city of Auaris, as the ancestral home of any 
recruits from Jerusalem, and as a base from which 
to become masters of the whole of Egypt. There- 
upon, he proceeds, they brought up an army of 
200,000 men, and Amenophis, king of Egypt, think- 
ing it wrong to fight against the gods, fled forthwith 
to Ethiopia, after entrusting Apis and some of the 
other sacred animals to the custody of the priests. 
The Jerusalemites then overran the country, 
destroyed the cities, burnt down the temples, 
massacred the priests, and in short indulged in every 
kind of crime and brutality. The priest who gave 
them a constitution and a code was, according to 
Manetho, a native of Heliopolis, named Osarsiph 
after the Heliopolitan god Osiris, but changed his 
name to Moses. Thirteen years later—that being 
the destined period of his exile—Amenophis, says 
‘our author, advanced from Ethiopia with a large 
army, attacked and defeated the shepherds and 
their polluted allies, and pursued them, with great 
slaughter, to the Syrian frontier. 

(29) Here again the author is unconscious of the 
improbability of his fictitious tale. However in- 
dignant the lepers and their horde may formerly have 
been with the king and the others who had, under 
the seer’s directions, so ill-treated them, yet surely 
on emerging from the stone-quarries and being pre- 


2 ed. pr.: kataBaddouevos L. 3 Om. Lat. 
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ef mAdov Kal mow Tap avrod Kal xepav éAaBov, 
mavTws' av yeydveroay mpadorepot mpos adrov. 
26get dé 87) KaKelvov euicovy, idia pev av adtr@® 
émeBovAevov, ovK av dé mpdos admavTas pavTo 
moAewov, OfAov étt mAEloTas ExXoVvTEs ouyyevetlas 

269 TodobTOL ye TO TAHVOS dvTEes. Suws dé Kal Tots 
avOpwros ToAewety SteyvwKdtes odK av eis Tovs 
abtt@v Oeods modeuetvy eroAunoav odd’ dtrrevay- 
Tuwtatous eHevto vdopovs Tots maTpiow ad’T@v Kal 

270 ots everpddynoav. Set dé Huds TH Mavébw* ydpw 
exe, 67 TavTns THS Tapavopias ovyxt Tovs && 
‘TepoooAduo, eADovras apxynyous yeveobat dnot, 
aA’ adbrovs éxelvous ovras Atyurrious Kal TroUrwy 
peddwora tovs tepéas emwojoal te Tabta Kal 
OpkwpmoThaa TO TAROos. 

271 °Exeivo pévrot 7a&s otK dAoyov, TOV ev olKetwv 
adbrots Kat Tav didAwv ovvarooriva® oddéva pndé 
Too moAduov Tov KwWdvvov ovvdpacbar, méprsar Sé 
Tovs puapovs eis ‘lepoodAvpa Kal Thy map’ exelveny 

272 emdyecBau _oupaxiay ; molas adrots pidias 7) 
Tivos avrots olKELloTnTos mpoumnpy|Levs ; TOU- 
vavtiov yap noav moX€utoe Kal Tois ebeau® mA€etorov 
duedepov. 6 dé pnow ev00s dtraKkodcat Tots vm- 
LoxvOU}LEvors OTL THY Alyumrov Kabefovow, aomep 
abtav od ofddpa TAS xwpas epmeipeos. EXOT”, 

273 js Bracbevres EKTENTOKATW él peev ovv amropws 
H KaKO@s Empatrov, tows av Kal mapeBaddovro, 
mokw d€ Katoikobytes etdaimova Kal xdpay 


1 ed. pr.: wdvres L Lat. ei 0’ ér. Lat. (apparently). 
3 ay abt@ ed. pr.: diva L. 4 Mavedou L. 
5 Bekker: cuvarocrfoat L. 
6 Hudson (Lat. moribus): #0eo. L. 
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sented by him with a city and land, their feelings 
towards him would have been mollified. Even sup- 
posing their hatred of him still persisted, they would 
have conspired against him alone, and not have 
declared war on the whole nation, which must 
obviously have included very many relations of their 
numerous body. Granted that they decided on war 
with the Egyptians, they would never have ventured 
to make war on their gods, nor would they have 
framed laws directly opposed to the national code 
under which they had been brought up. However, 
we must be grateful to Manetho for stating that this 
violation of the laws originated, not with the immi- 
grants from Jerusalem, but with the Egyptians 
themselves, and that it was their priests in particular 
who conceived the idea and administered the oath 
to the people. 

Again, how absurd to suppose that, while none of 
their own relations and friends joined in the revolt 
and shared the perils of war, these pariahs sent to 
Jerusalem and obtained recruits from that quarter ! 
What alliance, what connexion existed previously 
between them? On the contrary, these people were 
enemies, and their customs utterly opposed to their 
own. Yet, says Manetho, they lent a ready ear to 
the promise that they should occupy Egypt, as if 
they were not intimately acquainted with the country 
from which they had been forcibly expelled! Had 
they been in straitened circumstances or unfortunate, 
they might, conceivably, have undertaken the risk ; 
but inhabiting, as they did, an opulent city and 
enjoying the fruits of an extensive country, superior 
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a , A 
Todd Kpeltrw THs Alyinrov Kapmovpevor, dia 
aA 7 
Ti mor av €xOpots pev mada Ta dé cwpata A€- 
~ \ / 
AwBynpevois, ods pyndé TOV oiketwv ovdels rEemeve, 
~ > 
Tovrous éeMov mapaxwduvedoew Bonbotyres; ov 
yap 67) ye Tov yevnocpevov mpordeoay Spacpov 
Too Bacvréws: TovvayTtov yerp avTos etpnKev ws 
6 mats tod "Apeviidios rpidKxovTa pupiddas exwv 
~ A 
ets TO IInAovovwov tryvrialev. Kat tTodro pev 
\ mu , 
Hoeloav TdavTWS OL Tapaywomevolt, THY Se [ETA- 
> lot \ A \ 564 te id ” A A 
vovay adtob Kal tiv duyny md0ev etkalew eweddov; 
~ ? /, \ 
éreita’ Kparicavtas dyno. ths Alydarov moAda 
~ ~ 7 > 
Kal dewd Spay rods ex t&v ‘lepocoAdwwv eért- 
9 , 
oTparevoavras, Kal mept ToUTwY overdiler Kalamep 
a val ” 
od todeuiovs adrots éemayayav 7 S€ov tots eEwbev 
~ ~ ~ \ lon 
emucAnbeiow eyKadretv, omdte tabta mpo Tis 
1 
exeivwy adpi€ews Empartov Kal mpagew wpwpd- 
x 
Keoav ot TO yévos Alytarior. adAAa Kal xpdvots 
WA > / > \ Pls / \ 
voTepov Apevengis emeAO wv evixnoe Maxn Kal 
KTElvaV TOvS TroAc ious HEXpe THs Lupias Tra 
gev. ovTw yap mavrdraclv éorw 7 Alyumtos Tois 
oTolevdnmoroty émuotow «ddAwtos. Kai<to.>? ot 
ToTe TOACUM KpatobyTes adriy, Chv mvvOavomevor 
\ > / ” A > a > / > A 
tov "Auevwdw, ovte tas ex THs AlOvomias éuBoAas 
> a 
wxUpwoav, ToAAjv eis TobTO Tapackeuiy ExovTes, 
” \ + ¢ , tA ¢ \ \ / 
ovTe THY GAAnY yToiwacay Svvayw. 6 dé Kal péxpL 
~ > ~ 
THs Lupias avarpay, dyoiv, avrovs jKohovince 
\ i 
dud. Tis ypayprov Tis avddpov, SfAov dtu od pad.ov 
ovd€ apayel otpatorédw SuedAGeiv. 


1 érevra (after Lat.) Hudson: 7a oirla Le 
2 xalrou conj.: kat L. 
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to Egypt, what inducement could there be to hazard 
their lives in support of their former foes, those 
maimed cripples, whom not one even of their own 
people would tolerate? For cf course they did not 
foresee that the king would take flight. On the 
contrary, the author himself has told us that the son 
of Amenophis * marched to Pelusium to meet them 
at the head of 300,000 men. Of his approach the 
advancing enemy would undoubtedly be aware ; 
how could they possibly conjecture that he would 
change his mind and flee? After conquering 
Egypt, our author proceeds, the Jerusalem invaders 
committed many horrible crimes ; and for these he 
reproaches them, as though he had not brought them 
on to the scene as enemies, or as if actions when per- 
formed by imported foreigners deserved reprobation, 
which before their arrival were being performed by 
the native Egyptians, who had sworn to continue the 
practice. In the sequel, however, Amenophis re- 
turned to the charge, won a battle, and drove the 
enemy back, with slaughter, to Syria. So easy a 
prey, it appears, is Egypt to invaders from whatever 
quarter! And yet its former conquerors, though 
aware that Amenophis was alive, neither fortified 
the passes between it and Ethiopia, notwithstanding 
their ample resources for the purpose, nor had the 
rest of their army in readiness! Amenophis, says 
our author, pursued them to Syria, killing them 
all the way, across the sandy desert. But the 
difficulty of marching an army across the desert, 
even without a battle, is notorious. 

@ Rather, Amenophis himself, the son being only five 
years old (§ 245) ; probably written per incuriam. MReinach 
reads ‘“‘ he,” regarding ‘‘ of Amenophis”’ as a misplaced 
gloss on “ the king ” in the previous line. 
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278 (30) Kara pev ody tov Mavébwv ote ex tis Al- 
yUrrov TO yévos Hudv eotw ovre Tov eKeidev 
tives aveulyOnoav: Tov yap Aempav Kal vocovvTwv 
modrovs pev etkos év tats AGoropias amobaveiv 
moAdv ypovov éKet yevouevous Kal Kakotrabobytas, 
moAdovs 8 ev tats pera Tatra pdxats, mAcioTous 
&° ev rH redevtaia Kal tH dvyf. 

279 (31) Aourdv pou mpds abrov eimety rept Mwvoews. 
Todrov dé tov dvdpa Oavyacrov pev Aiydartioe 
Kal Oeiov vopilovor, BovAovrar Sé mpoozroretv 
adtois peta BAaohnwias amOavov, Aéyovres “HXto- 
moXirnv evar tov exeifev tepéewy eva Sia THY 

280 A€mpav avveEeAnAacpévov. SdeixvuTar 5S ev Tats 
avaypadats oKTwKaidexa adv Tois mevTaKoGtots 
MpoTEepovy eTEaL yeyovws Kal Todvs TpweTéepous 
e€ayaywv ex ths Aty’arrov marépas els Hv 

281 XHpav THY viv oikoupevny bp Hudv. dtu 9 ovdEe 
cuppopd Twe Tovat’Tn Tepl TO CHa Kexpnprevos 
Hv, ek TOV reyouevwv tr’ adbrob dSHAds eat. Tots 
yap AerpHow arreipnke pnre prévew ev moAEL wHT? 
év Kun KaToiKely, aAAd povous TepiTmatety KaT- 
eoxiopevous Ta tudtia, Kal Tov axduevov adrav 

282 7) opwpddiov yevouevov od Kabapov nyetrar. Kal 
pny Kav Oeparev07 TO voonua Kal tHv ado 
dpvow amordBy, mpoeipnkev twas ayvetas,’ Kabap- 
povs myaiwy tddtwr Aovtpots Kal Evprces 
maons THs tpiyds, moAAds Te Kedever Kal mav- 
Tolas émutedécavta Ovatas téTe trapeAOety els tiv 

283 tepav moAw. Kaitou Todvaytiov eikds tv Tpovota 

1 + «al Lat. 2 ed. pr.: kal L. 
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(30) We have therefore Manetho’s authority for Manetho’s 
saying both that our race was not of Egyptian origin, “=! 
and that there was no mixture of the races. For, 
presumably, many of the lepers and other sick folk 
died during that long period of hardship in the 
quarries, many more in the subsequent battles, and 
most of all in the final engagement and the rout.? 

(31) It remains for me to say a word to Manetho Manetho 
about Moses. The Egyptians, who regard that man °" ™°* 
as remarkable, indeed divine, wish to claim him as 
one of themselves, while making the incredible and 
calumnious assertion that he was one of the priests 
expelled from Heliopolis for leprosy. The chronicles, 
however, prove that he lived 518 years earlier ® and 
conducted our forefathers out of Egypt into the 
country which we inhabit to-day. And that he idee: 
suffered from no physical affliction of this nature is hile. 
clear from his own statements. In fact, he forbids nage beau 
lepers either to stay in a town or to reside in a village ; leper. a 
they must be solitary vagrants, with their clothes 
rent ; anyone who touches or lives under the same 
roof with them he considers unclean. Moreover, 
even if the malady is cured and the victim returns 
to his normal condition, Moses prescribes certain 
rites of purification—to cleanse himself in a bath of 
spring-water and to cut off all his hair—and requires 
him to offer a numerous variety of sacrifices before 
entering the holy city. Yet one would have 


a Cf. §§ 75, 104, 252. 

> Reinach supposes that there is a lacuna in this para- 
graph ; as the text stands the argument is not very clear. 

¢ Of. § 230. Manetho never mentions Moses in con- 
nexion with the expulsion of the Hycsos. 

4 For the laws on leprosy, here summarized, see Lev. xiii. 
(especially 45 f.) and xiv. 
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Twi Kab piravO puta xpjoacbar TOV ev 7H oupL- 
fopa tavrTn yeyovora _mpos TOUS pots” avTa 

284 dvoruyjoavras. od povov dé mrepl Tay Nempav 
ottws evopobérncev, GAN oddé Tots Kal TO Bpaxd- 
TATOV TL TOU GWEATOS HKPwTNpLacpEVvoLs tepaobat 
ovyKeXwpnKEY, GAN’ ei Kal preta€d Tis lepwpevos 
TOLAUTY XpnoaLTo | ovppopa, THY «TYyYLNY avTOV 

285 adetA €TO. mas obv €lKos éxetvov" TavTa vopLo- 
ferety dvojntws <n Tods>® amd ToLWvTwY oUE- 
popav ovveitreypevovs mpocécba* Kal” éavTdv eis 
oveloos Te Kat PBAdByv vopovs ovvTepévous; 

286 adAAa pv Kal ToUvowa Alay amiOdvws peraréerKev 
‘Ocapai¢? yap, pnow, éxadeiro. TodTo peev ody 
els THY perdbeow odk evappoler, TO 8 ddAnbés 
dvopa dnAot Tov ex Tob UdaTos cwlévTa [Mwojv]* 
TO yap vowp ot Atyvmriot pot’ Kadodow. 

287 ‘Ikavds otv yeyovévar vopilw Katadnrov? ért 
Mavedws, ews poev 7Kcohovbec Tais apyatats dva.- 
ypapais, od ToAv THs adnbetas Sunpdpravev, emt 
d€ Tovs ddeomdTous pvOous TPA }LEVOS 7 ovv- 
€Onkev avrovs amlavws 4 Twat THY mpos amréxOevay 
elpnkoTwy émloTevoer. 

288 (32) Mera rotrov éferdoa BovAopa Xaupyjpova.. 
Kat yap obros Atyurruany pdokey é toroptay ovy- 
ypapew Kat mpoobels tadro dvopa Tod Bacvtéws 
omep 6 Mavddws, “Apéevwdw, Kal tov vidv abtob 

289 ‘Payéconv, gdynow 6te Kata Tovs Umvovs % *lous 


1 ed. ve duolovs L Lat. 2 # ’xetvov Niese. 
8 ins. Niese. 4 Niese: mpoécOa L. 
5 "Oapond L. ® Probably a gloss. 


7 xarddnd\ov Bekker: kat d4Xov 8’ L. 
ea ikev excel -loe 
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expected, on the contrary, a victim of this calamity 
to have shown some consideration and fellow-feeling 
for others equally unfortunate. His legislation on 
these lines was not confined to lepers. The very 
slightest mutilation of the person was a disqualifica- 
tion for the priesthood, and a priest who in the course 
of his ministry met with such an accident was deprived 
of his office.? Is it likely that he was so foolish as to 
make, or persons brought together by such mis- 
fortunes to approve, laws enacted against themselves, 
to their own disgrace and injury ? One more remark, 
Manetho’s transformation of the name is extremely 
unconvincing. He was called, he says, Osarsiph. 
This name bears no relation to that which it replaces. 
The true name signifies “one saved out of the 
water”; for water is called by the Egyptians 
“modu.” > 

The conclusion, I think, is sufficiently obvious. So 
long as Manetho followed the ancient records, he did 
not go far wrong ; but when he had recourse to un- 
authenticated legends, he either concocted from 
them a most improbable story, or else trusted the 
statements of prejudiced opponents. 

(32) The next witness I shall cross-examine is (ii.) Caax- 
Chaeremon.’ This writer likewise professes to write {2Nc"* 
the history of Egypt, and agrees with Manetho in of the story. 
giving the names of Amenophis and Ramesses to the 
king and his son. He then proceeds to state that 


> This etymology, which recurs in A. ii. 228 (with the 
addition that esés=‘‘ persons saved ’’) and in Philo, De vit. 
Mos. i. 4. § 17, is now generally abandoned. In Ex. ii. 10 
the name is derived from Hebr. mashah, “* draw out.” 
¢ 1st cent. a.p.; Stoic philosopher, librarian of Alexandria, 
and afterwards tutor of Nero; besides his chief work, the 
History of Egypt, wrote on hieroglyphics, etc. 
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epdvn TO "Apevasder, pcupomern avrov OT’ TO 
iepov adris év TO Troha KaTECKATTAL. Ppuro- 
Batrnv' 8é lepoypapparéa davar, édy T@V TOUS 
pooAvopovs EXOVT OY avdpéiv Kabapy tiv Atyurrov, 
290 mavocec0a® ths mroas* adrov. emdAcavta Se 
Tov éemiowav pupiddas elkoourevte éxBadetv. 
nyctoba. S atrav ypapparéas Mwvojy te Kat 
*"Iwonmov, Kat Tobrov tepoypappatéa, Alydaria 
8 adtois dvopata etvar TH pev Mwvoet Trober, 
2917 Sé “Iwojnmw Ilereond. tovrous 8 eis I1ynAov- 
owov eAdeiv Kal emutvyeivy pupidor TpLaKovTAOKTw 
KatarcAeyupevars vd Tob “Apevaddios, ads od 
Odrew eis tiv Atyumrov diaxopuilew: ofs* didiav 
292 ovvOewevovs emt thv Alyumrov otpateboat. Tov 
dé "Apuevwdw ody tropeivavta tiv edodov adbrav 
eis Aldtomiav duyety KatadimdvtTa tiv yuvaika 
éykvov, hv KpuBopevynv €v tot omnydAaious TeKetv 
maida ovopa “Payéconv, dv avdpwlévta éxdiOEau 
tovs “lovdaious eis tiv Lupiav, dvtas mepl elKoot 
pupiddas, Kal tov matépa “Apuevwdw eK Tis 
Aiftorias karadegacbar. 
293 (33) Kat ratra pev 6 Xauprywoov. ota dé adTobev 
avepav elvar ex TOV elpnpLeveny TH dupotv ipevdo- 
Aoyiav. adn Betas peev yap TWOS drroKeyLevns 
advvarov jv Svapwveiv emt TocovTov, ot dé Td 
pevdh ovr bevres ov Erépois,  a¥udwva ypa- 
povow, aN’ atrots Ta dd€avrTa mAdTTovow. 
294 exeivos prev ody émiPupiav Tod Baciiéws Wa tods 
Geovs idn dyow apynv yevécOu THs TOV prapdv 
1 After Lat.: ®piriBairny L: Ppitipdvrny (here and in 


§ 295) ed. pr. 2 Niese: matcacOac Le 
3 rrolas ed. pre * ed. pr.: els L. 
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Isis appeared to Amenophis in his sleep, and re- 
proached him for the destruction of her temple in 
war-time. The sacred scribe Phritobautes told him 
that, if he purged Egypt of its contaminated popula- 
tion, he might cease to be alarmed. The king, there- 
upon, collected 250,000 afflicted persons and banished 
them from the country. Their leaders were scribes, 
Moses and another sacred scribe—Joseph!* Their 
Egyptian names were Tisithen (for Moses) and Pete- 
seph (Joseph). The exiles on reaching Pelusium fell 
in with a body of 380,000 persons, left there by 
Amenophis, who had refused them permission to 
cross the Egyptian frontier. With these the exiles 
concluded an alliance and marched upon Egypt. 
Amenophis, without waiting for their attack, fled 
to Ethiopia, leaving his wife pregnant. Concealing 
herself in some caverns she gave birth to a son 
named Ramesses, who, on reaching manhood, drove 
the Jews, to the number of about 200,000, into 
Syria, and brought home his father Amenophis from 
Ethiopia. 

(33) Such is Chaeremon’s account. From these Discrepan- 
statements the mendacity of both writers is, I think, cee berreen 
self-evident. Had they any foundation in fact, such te eee 
wide discrepancy would be impossible. But con- 
sistency with others is not the concern of authors of 
fiction ; they invent according to their fancy. Thus, 
according to Manetho, the expulsion of the con- 
taminated people originated in the king’s desire to 


@ Or perhaps “and Joseph, the latter also a sacred scribe.” 
But it is doubtful whether any antithesis between “scribe ” 
and “sacred scribe ” is intended. 
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oO “a lol ” 
€xBodjs, 6 Sé Xarpypwv iiov @ds* tHs “lovdos 
a D > 
evitrviov ovvtéGeike. KaKetvos wev “Apevwdw eivar 
an a / 
héyer Tov mpoevtovTa TH Bacrre? tov Kalappov, 
obtos 5€ DprtoBa’rnv. 6 Sé 8) Tod mAnOovs 
\ 4 
apiOpos Kat odddpa atveyyus, dKTa pev pupiddas 
\ a 
€xeivou déyovtos, tovTov dé mévTe mpos Tais 
> 
elxoow. €Tt Tolwvy 6 prev Mavébws mpdorepov eis 
Tas Aoropias Tovs puapods exBaddv, eira avTots 
lal si 
tiv Avapw sobs éeyxaroely Kal Ta mpos ToOvS 
” > / > 7 2 /, \ 
dArovs Ailyumriovs exmodeuwoas,? tote dyotv 
emixarécacba. tiv mapa tav ‘lepocoAvpuTady ad- 
Tovs eémucoupiav. 6 b€ Xaipryuwy amaddatro- 
pevous ek THs Atytarov mept IIynAovovov edtpetv 
OKT Kal TpidKovTa pupiddas avOpdmwv KaTa- 
Aedeypevas bd TOO "Awevadddios Kat per” exeivewv 
wy > \ Ai 2 2 a A 3 \ \ 
madw eis tHv Atyumrov euBareiv, duyetv® dé tov 
2A, / D>) \ Até / A oe or / 
pevadw eis tHhv Aidcomiav. to dé 5) yevvatd- 
TaTov, ovoe Tives H TODEV Hoav at TooabraL Tov 
oTpatod puupiddes elpnKev, elite Alytmrior Td 
/ yw ” La > > IQA + rely 
yévos ett’ e€wlev HKovres, aAN’ odd THY aiTiav 
Ld 3) ek > Ni ¢ \ > x ” 
ducoddyae, du’ Hv adrods 6 BactrXeds eis tHv Alyur- 
Tov avayew* otk AOéAnoev, 6 Tept TaV A|eTpav 
\ ase SREY, , A \ ey 
To Ths “lowWos evrrviov cuptrAdoas. TH dé Mwvoet 
\ \ > nA Ls 7 ¢ > | ~ / 
Kal TOV lwonrov O Xarprjpcov ws ev TAdT@ xpovep 
ouve€eAnracpevov mpootelekev, Tov mp0 Mwuaéws 
id a o 
mpeoBUTepov Técoapot yeveats TeTeAcuTHKOTA, Av 
> ” \ € , Kiedis , > \ 
€oTw ern oxedov eBdouryjKovTa Kal éxarov. adda 


1 quasi proprium Lat.: 7dlwv, ds Niese. 
2 ed. pr.: éxrodeujoa L. 
3 ed. pr.: pevyew Le * dyayetv ed. pre 
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see the gods: Chaeremon invents his own story of 
the appearance of Isis in a dream. Manetho says 
that this mode of purification was suggested to the 
king by Amenophis: Chaeremon mentions Phrito- 
bautes. Observe too how nearly their figures 
coincide in their estimate of the crowd ; one speaks 
of 80,000, the other of 250,000! Again, Manetho 
begins by throwing the polluted wretches into the 
quarries, then makes them a present of Auaris for 
their abode and incites them to war against the rest 
of the Egyptians, and not until then does he represent 
them as appealing for aid to Jerusalem. According 
to Chaeremon’s account, they found, on their 
departure from Egypt, in the neighbourhood of 
Pelusium, 380,000 persons left there by Amenophis, 
with whom they retraced their steps and made a raid 
upon Egypt, resulting in the flight of Amenophis to 
Ethiopia. But the gem of his narrative is his omission 
to state who these myriads of soldiers were or whence 
they came, whether they were native Egyptians or 
foreign immigrants. He does not even explain why 
the king would not admit them into Egypt, though 
his Isis dream about the lepers showed no lack of 
imagination. With Moses, Chaeremon has associ- 
ated, as a contemporary and companion in exile, 
Joseph, who died four generations, that is to say 
about 170 years, before Moses.4 Again, according 


¢ The four generations come from Ex. vi. 16-20, some 
forty-two years being reckoned to a generation. “ P [the 
Priestly editor of the Pentateuch] consistently represents 
Moses or his contemporaries as being in the fourth genera- 
tion (cf. Gen. xv. 16) from one or other of Jacob’s sons ” 
(Driver); and yet inconsistently makes the duration of the 
sojourn in Egypt 430 years (Ex. xii. 40; of. Jos. A. ii. 204, 

““4.00 years ”’). 
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py é ‘Papéoons 6 Tob ’Apevasdios vids Kara 
pev TOV Mavebwv veavias oupiTorcpet TO marpt 
Kal ouvenmimrer pvyov ets THY Ai®iomiay, ovTos 
de memoinkev abrov pera THY TOO TAT pos TeAevTay 
ev oman TWh VEyevnpLevov Kal pera Tatra 
vuk@vTa payn Kal Tovs "Tovdatous els Lupiay 
eSedadvovra, Tov cpt wov ovTas mept pupiddas ike 

301 @ THs “evxepelas: ovTe ‘yap TpOTEpov olrwes joav 
aut TpudKovra. Kat OKO) pupiddes elzrev, ovre TOS 
at TEToapdKovTa” Kat Tpets SuehOdpnoar, TOTEPOV 
€v Th pdxyn Katémecov 7) mpos tov ‘Papyéconv 

302 peteBddovro. TO dé dy Davpacvmrarov, ovde 
tivas Karet Tos “Tovdatous Suvarov €oTt map” 
adrod pabeiy 7 TOTEpols adrav’ Tiberar TavTnv 
TH mpoonyopiay, Tats Ke’ pupidor T&v Aetpav 

303) Tals 7’ Kal r’ rats mept To IInAovowov. adda 
yap «vnfes tows dv eln Sia aAeidvwv édr€yyew 
tovs th éavtadv éAndeypévous: TO yap bm’ dAdwv 
qV [LeETPLUOTEpOV. 

304 (34) "Ezevodéw S€ tovrois Avoipayov, eiAnddra 
fev THY adTinY Tols TpoElpHpevots bd0eow TOO Pev- 
opatos mept THv Aerpadv Kal AcAwBynuevwv, brrep- 
meTauKoTa d€ THY eKxelvwy amlavernra Tots 
mAdopact, SHAos ovvTeDecKas Kata moAAj ar- 

305 €xPevav. déyer yap émt Boxydpews tod Atyurriwv 
Baowréws tov Aadv t&v *lovdaiwy, Aetpods dvTas 

1 ed. pr.: etxoor L. 2 ed. pr.: avdrots L. 


2 A careless contradiction of Chaeremon’s statement 
(§ 292). 

> The figure given in ed. pr. must be right. 250,000 lepers 
+380,000 Pelusians=a total of 630,000. Of these only 
200,000 are accounted for (§ 292). Josephus inquires what 
became of the remainder. 
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to Manetho, Ramesses, son of Amenophis, fought as 
a young man in his father’s army, and shared his 
flight and banishment to Ethiopia: according to 
Chaeremon’s version, he was born in a cave after his 
father’s death,? and subsequently defeated the Jews 
and drove them out, to the number of about 200,000, 
into Syria. What reckless levity! First he omitted 
to state who the 380,000 were; then he tells us 
nothing of the fate of the 430,000, whether they 
fell in battle or went over to Ramesses. But—most 
astounding fact of all—it is impossible to discover 
from him whom he means by the Jews or to which 
of the two groups he applies this designation, the 
250,000 lepers or the 380,000 at Pelusium. However, 
it would, I think, be foolish to spend more time in 
refuting authors who refute each other. To have left 
refutation to others would have shown more decency. 

(34) I will next introduce Lysimachus.° He brings (ii.) The 
up the same theme as the writers just mentioned, #0Countor 
the mendacious story of the lepers and cripples, but still more 
surpasses both in the incredibility of his fictions, PE aa 
obviously composed with bitter animus. His account 
is this : 

In the reign of Bocchoris,? king of Egypt, the 

Jewish people, who were afflicted with leprosy, 


¢ Alexandrian writer of uncertain date, but later than 
Mnaseas (2nd cent. s.c.) whom he quotes. We hear more 
of him in Ap. ii., once (§ 28) as siding with Apion. 

@ A Bocchoris of the XXIVth Dynasty (ec. 8th cent.) is 
mentioned by Manetho. ‘That is the date assigned by Apion 
to the Exodus (Ap. ii. 17), and may be that intended by 
Lysimachus. Josephus, however (2b. 16), assigns to Boc- 
choris a far earlier date; Diodorus also (i. 65) mentions an 
older Bocchoris. Like Lysimachus, with whose account 
he shows other parallels, Tacitus, Hist. v. 3, places the 
exodus in the reign of Bocchoris. nae 
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b ywpods Kat dAAa voonpard twa €exovTas’ 
eis Ta lepa Katadgevyovtas petateiy Tpodyy, 
TrapuTroAAcov S¢ dvOpmmwv voonrcia mepurecdvTwr 
ducapmiay ev th Atyvarw yeveobar. Boxyopw dé 
TOV TOV Alyumriov Baothéa els "Apupwva? mre puipat 
mepl TAS dxapmias TOUS poavrevoopevovs, TOV Beov 
os Reese 7a tepa KabGpat am” dvOpamov dvdyveov 

L 8voceBav, éxBaddovra avtovs &€k Tov tep@v 
els TOTOUS epijuous, Tous de boopovs Kal Aempovs 
Bu@ioa, ws Tob apriou dyavaKToovTos ent TH TOU- 
twv CwH, Kal Ta tepa ayvioat, Kat ovTw THY hv 
Kapmopopyoew. Tov de Boxxopw Tovs xXpnopmous 

aBdévra tots te lepets Kat émBwpyitas mpoo- 
kadeodpevov Kerebcar emiAoyny Tomoapevous TOV 
akabdprwv trois oTpatwTats TovTOUVs Trapadobvat 
katafew adtrovs els THv Epynuov, Tods dé Aempods 
els poAiBdivovs xdptas evdnoavras,* va Kabdow 
els TO méAayos. BuOicPvtTwv S€ tav AeTpav Kal 
ywpdv tods aAXovs ovvabpoicbevtas eis TomoUs 
€pnwous exreOijvae em dmoheta, ovvaxevras de 
Bovretoacba qept abrav, vuxtos dé emuyevopevns 
mp Kal Avxvous KavoavTas puddrrew éavtous, 
TV T emodoay VUKTO. vnorevoavTas AdoKeobat 
Tovs Beods epi Tob adaat adbrovs. TH 5” émovon 
Hepa Mevony TWO ovpBovredoan avrots Tapa- 
Badopevous* putav ddov Téuvew axpis av [drov]® 
EMOwow eis ToroUus oikoupevous, mapaxehevoacGat 
Te avrois pyte avOpmmwv Twi edvoetv’ prjre 
1 ed. pr. (Lat. ?): éyévrwv L. 

2 L Lat.: “Aupwros Bekker (cf. § 312). 

3 Conj. (of. Lat. respondisse): épeiv L, elmeiv ed. pr., avedeiv 
Niese. 

* ?P read évdjcat. 
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scurvy, and other maladies, took refuge in the 
temples and lived a mendicant existence. The 
victims of disease being very numerous, a dearth 
ensued throughout Egypt. King Bocchoris there- 
upon sent to consult the oracle of Ammon @ about 
the failure of the crops. The god told him to 
purge the temples of impure and impious persons, 
to drive them out of these sanctuaries into the 
wilderness, to drown those afflicted with leprosy 
and scurvy, as the sun was indignant that such 
persons should live, and to purify the temples ; 
then the land would yield her increase. On 
receiving these oracular instructions, Bocchoris 
summoned the priests and servitors at the altars, 
and ordered them to draw up a list of the unclean 
persons and to deliver them into military charge 
to be conducted into the wilderness, and to pack 
the lepers into sheets of lead and sink them in the 
ocean. The lepers and victims of scurvy having 
been drowned, the others were collected and 
exposed in the desert to perish. There they 
assembled and deliberated on their situation. At 
nightfall they lit up a bonfire and torches, and 
mounted guard, and on the following night kept a 
fast and implored the gods to save them. On the 
next day a certain Moses advised them to take 
their courage in their hands and make a straight 
track until they reached inhabited country, in- 
structing them to show goodwill to no man,’ to 
@ So Tac. Hist. v. 3, *‘adito Hammonis oraculo.” The 
famous oracle of Amun in an oasis in the Libyan desert. 
> Of. Ap. ii. 121; Tac. Hist. v. 5, “*aduersus omnes alios 
hostile odium.” 
5 ed. pr.: -pévas L. 
5 om. ed. pr. 7 Niese: edvojoev L. 
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JOSEPHUS 


rdpiora avpBovrcdtew! adrdAd Ta yelpova, Oedv TE 
vaovs Kat Bwovs, ols av mepit¥ywouw, avarpémew. 

310 ouvaweodvTavy de Tav adAwy Ta Sox bevra. TmoLloov= 
Tas Oud THS eprjjov mopeveoar, ixavds de OxAn- 
bévras édOeiv eis tiv olkovpévny xapay, Kat Tous 
te avOpwrous bBpilovras Kal Ta lepa ovddvtas 
Kat é€umpryoavtas éAbeiv eis tiv viv “lovdaiav 
mpooayopevomerny, Kticavras dé modAw evrabla 

311 Katoucetv. To Sé dotu Tobro ‘lepdovia® amo Tis 
exelvwy Siabécews Wvoudobar. vorepov 8 adrovs 
emukpaTrynoavras xpovw SvadAdEar tiv dvopaciav 
mpos TO <p> overdilecOar, Kal thy te mddAw 
‘lepoodAvua Kat adtodvs ‘lepocoAvpitas mpoo- 
ayopevecbar. 

312 (35) Odros* oddé Tov adrov exeivors edpev eizretv Ba- 
otréa, Kawdtepov 8 dvopa ovvrébekev, Kal mapels 
ev’rrviov Kal mpodynrnv Alydariov eis “App@vos 
ameAnAvbev mept Tov popav Kat Aerpav xpyopov 

313 olowv. dot Yap els Ta lepa ovMéyeoBar 7An bos 
*Lovdaiwv. dpa ye tobdTo Tots Aerpots dvopa 
fgwevos H povwv t&v “lovSaiwy tots voorjpace 
TEpuTEecovTUny ; Aéyet yap me Aads Tov *Tov- 

314 Satay.” 6 motos ;> émndAus uy TO yevos eX @puos ; 
dud Tt Tolvuy Aiyumtious avrovds ovras *Lovdatous 
Kadels; ef d€ E€vor, Sid Ti mo0ev od Aéyeis; TAS 
de rob BaotAéws moMovds pev adrav Bvbicavros 
eis tiv Odraccav, Ttods S€ Aourods Ets €prjous 
TOTFOUS exBaAddvros, Tooobrou To TADS dr- 

315 eAcifOnoav; 7) Tiva tpdmov SueEAADov pev tiv 

1 Niese: dpiora cuuBourevoew L, 
2 ed. pr. ‘Tepord\uua L. 3 ins. Hudson. 


4 + ofy Lat. (apparently) 5 6 motos; Herwerden: dzotos L. 
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offer not the best but the worst advice, and to 
overthrow any temples and altars of the gods 

which they found. The rest assenting, they pro- 

ceeded to put these decisions into practice. They 
traversed the desert, and after great hardships 
reached inhabited country: there they maltreated 

the population, and plundered and set fire to the 
temples, until they came to the country now called 
Judaea, where they built a city in which they 
settled. This town was called Hierosyla % because The alleged 
of their sacrilegious propensities. At a later date, 0”sin't 
when they had risen to power, they altered the jerusalem, 
name, to avoid the disgraceful imputation, and °” - 
called the city MHierosolyma and _ themselves 
Hierosolymites. 


(35) Lysimachus actually differs from the previous Criticism of 
writers in mentioning a king discovered by himself ; ™® °° 
he has invented a fresh name, and, neglecting the 
dream and the Egyptian prophet, has gone to 
Ammon for an oracle concerning the victims of scurvy 
and leprosy. When he speaks of a multitude of Jews 
congregating in the temples, does he under this name 
refer to the lepers, or were the Jews the only persons 
afflicted with these diseases? He says, “‘ the people 
of the Jews.”” What sort of people? Foreigners or 
natives? If they were Egyptians, why call them 
Jews? If foreigners, why do you not say where 
they came from? After the king had drowned many 
of them in the sea and banished the rest into the 
wilderness, how came so large a number to survive ? 

How did they traverse the desert, conquer the 


@ i.e. “* (town) of temple-robbers.” 
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Epnyiov, exparnoay de Tis xwpas As viv Kat- 
oucodpiev, exticav dé Kal moAw Kal vewy @Ko8o- 
316 pjoavro Tat mrepiBonrov ; expaY dé Kat crept 
Too vopoberov py peovov etrety Tovvoua, dnAdoat 
de Kat TO yevos doris nv Kal Twwv. dua Ti de 
TolovTous av avrots émexelpnoe TiOvar vomors 
mept Oedv Kal THs mpos avOpwrovs adixias Kata 
317 tiv mopelav; elite yap Aty’mrio To yévos oar, 
ovK av ex TOV TaTpiwy eIdv otTw padiws peT- 
eBadovto, eit? addaydbev joav, mdvTws TWEes UT- 
Apxov avrots vopor dia pwakpas ovvyGeias wepvdAay- 
318 pevor. el prev odv mept TOV eEehacavTwy adbtovs 
@pooav pndémote evvonjocew, Adyov eiyev €ikdTa, 
maou S€ roAepov avOpwrois axyipuKTrov apacbat Tov- 
Tous, €lmep Empatrov ws adros eyes KaKas, Tapa 
mavrwv Bonbeias Seopévous, avorav odK exeivwv adda 
Tod pevdopevov mavu ToAA}y TrapicTynow, Os ye Kal 
Tovvop.a Oécbar TH moAEL a0 THs tepoovAlas adrovs 
éroAunoev elrretv, TOUTO be peTa Tatra Tapar pear. 
319 OfAov yap Ort Tots ev VoTepov yevopevous alaoxuvnv 
Tovvopa Kal ptoos edeper, avrol 8 ot xrilovres 
TH mohw Koopnoew atrovs brreAduBavov ovTwWS 
dvopdoarres. 6 ) O€ yevvatos b770 mohhis <tis >* Tob 
Aowopeiv axpactas ob ouvaev OTL tepoovieiv ob 
KaTa THY adriy devi *lovdatoe tots “EAAnow 
320 dvopdlomer. TU <ay > oby én” metw tis Aéyou mpos 
Tov pevddpevov ovrws dvavoyvyTos ; 
"AM emret51) oUppeTpov 739 TO BuBAtov ciAnge 
péyeBos, érépay Tounodpevos apynv ta Aowra TOV 
els TO TpoKElpevov TELpacopat Tpocarrodsobvat. 


1 ins. Niese. 2 én ed. pr. (but cf. ii. 262). 
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country which we inhabit to-day, found a city, and 
build a temple of world-wide renown? He should 
not have been content with mentioning the law- 
giver’s name ; he should have told us of his descent 
and parentage. And what could have induced him to 
draw up such laws for them about the gods and about 
the injuries they were to inflict on mankind during 
their march? If they were Egyptians, they would 
not so lightly have abandoned their national customs 
for others; if they came from elsewhere, they 
certainly had some laws, cherished by the habits of 
a lifetime. For an oath of eternal enmity against 
those who had expelled them there was reasonable 
ground ; but that men who, in the straits in which 
he represents them to have been, needed assistance 
from every quarter, should declare implacable war 
on all mankind, indicates extraordinary folly, not on 
their part, but on the part of the lying historian. He 
has, further, ventured to assert that they gave their 
city a name derived from their temple robberies and 
afterwards modified it. Obviously the name brought 
their descendants into disgrace and odium, but the 
actual founders of the city thought to do themselves 
honour by so naming it! The worthy man, in his 
intemperate abuse, has not observed that we Jews 
do not use the same word as the Greeks to express 
robbery of temples. What more need be said to so 
impudent a liar ? 

This book, however, having already run to a suit- 
able length, I propose at this point to begin a second, 
in which I shall endeavour to supply the remaining 
portion of my subject. 
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AOTOX AEYTEPOZ 


1 ( 1) Ava pev obv Tob mpoTepou BiBAtou, TYyesrare 
oou "Enadgpedite, mept Te THs dipxard7nT os OV 
eredetéa, Tots Dowikwv Kal Xaddaiwy Kat Aiyur- 
Tlwy ypdppace TLOTWOAfLEVOS TV ddr Pevav kal 
moods TOV ‘EM ijveov ovyypagets Tapacyopevos 
peaptupas, THY Te avTippyow émomodunv mpos 
Maveb@va xal Xatpipova Kat. twas érépous. 
2dpEopar dé viv rods vrodeuropevovs TOV yeypa- 
dotwv te Kal? yd eAeyyew. KaiTou trepl’ THs 
mpos “Amiwva Tov ypappatiKoy avTippioews? 
3 emHAVE por Svamropeiv, €¢ xpi) GToVvddoa Ta EV 
yap é€ott TOV br adbtod yeypaypevwv Tots bm 
dAAwv eipnyevors Gora, TA Sé Aiav pvyp@s mpoo- 
TéeKkev, TA TActota 5é Bwpodoyiay exer Kat 
morAnv, ef det Tadnfés eimetv, amaidevoiav, ws 
av ba dvOpcirrov ovyKeljieva kat davdAov tov 
Tpomov Kal mapa. mavra. TOV Biov oxAaywyod yeyo- 
4 voros. érret om ob mroAXot Trav avOpdrav dua Tip 
abtdv dvovavy b7o THv TowwovTwr aXdioKovTat Adywv 


1 kalrou mepl ed. pr.: Kal Tots L. 
8 So ed. pr.: + rerohunuévors L: Niese suspects a lacuna. 


* Apion was born in upper Egypt (Ap. ii. 29), studied at 
Alexandria, and taught rhetoric in Rome under Tiberius, 
Caligula and Claudius. Under Caligula he headed the anti- 
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(1) In the first volume of this work, my most esteemed 
Epaphroditus, I demonstrated the antiquity of our 
race, corroborating my statements by the writings 
of Phoenicians, Chaldaeans, and Egyptians, besides 
citing as witnesses numerous Greek historians; I 
also challenged the statements of Manetho, Chaere- 
mon, and some others. I shall now proceed to refute 
the rest of the authors who have attacked us. I am 
doubtful, indeed, whether the remarks of Apion ¢ the 
grammarian deserve serious refutation. Some of 
these resemble the allegations made by others, some 
are very indifferent ° additions of his own ; most of 
them are pure buffoonery, and, to tell the truth, 
display the gross ignorance of their author, a man of 
low character and a charlatan to the end of his days. 
Yet, since most people are so foolish as to find greater 
attraction in such compositions than in works of a 


Jewish deputation sent from Alexandria to the Emperor, 
when he was opposed to Philo, the spokesman of the 
Alexandrian Jews (A. xviii. 257 ff.). An erudite, but 
ostentatious, writer, he was best known as an interpreter of 
Homer (Ap. ii. 14). He also wrote a History of Egypt in 
five books, which included references to the Jews (ib. 10): 
whether he wrote a separate work on the Jews is doubtful. 
His researches earned for him the nickname of ,46x40s 
(labor), his ostentatious parade that of cymbalum mundi, 
given him by the Emperor Tiberius. 
O Gyo haa teary” 
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of anti- 
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(iv.) APION, 


JOSEPHUS 


peadXov 7 TOV perd TWosS oTOVvonS yeypaypevwr, 
Kal yalpovor pev Tats Aowopious, dxBovrat dé 
Tois émaivolis, avayKatoy Aynodunv elvar pode 
Tobrov ave€éracTrov KataXumetv, KaTyyoplay Hav 
5 avTiKpus ws ev dikn yeypaddora. Kat yap ad 
KaKetvo Tots moAXots dvOpasrrous 6p@® mapaxodov- 
Oodv, To Atay epi deobat OTay TIS dpEdprevos Bra- 
odnuety ETepov avros eAeyxntau mepl TOV avT@ 
6 TpocovTe Kak@v. €oTt ev ovv od padiov avTob 
dueADety tov Adyov ovde oapas yOvar Tt Aéyew 
BovdAerau, oxedov 3, as ev oA Tapaxy Kat 
pevoparev ovyxvoet, TA pev ets TI opolay idéav 
mimree Tots mpocEnTacpevots Trept THs e€ Atydrrou 
77a Te epenv Tpoyoveny pleTavacTacews, Ta. oe 
€oTl KaTnyopia Tv ev “AreLavdpeta KATOUKOUVT WY 
*Tovdaiwy. tpitov 8 emt tovrow péurKrar Trept 
Ths aywotelas THs KaTa TO lepov Hud@v Kal TOV 
aAAwy vopipwv Karnyopia.* 


g (2) “Ore pev obtv ovre Aiytrriot TO yévos Hoav 
nuOv ot tarépes ove Sia AVpnv cwpaTwv 7) Tovavras 
das ouppopds Twas exeiBev efnAdoOnoar, ov 
petpiws povov, aAdAa Kal mepa. TOO GUpLPLETPOV 

9 mpoamodedety Oa vouilw. mept dv dé mpoortOnow 

10 6 "Amiov err oOjoopat CUVTOMWS. pyot yap 
ev TH TpITNn Tov Atyurriaxay Tade. “ Mwojs, 
ws 7Kovea Tapa TOV mpeoBurépwy Tov Alyurrioy, 
nv ‘HAvoroAirgs, 6 os mar plows €Jeot KATNYYUNILEVOS 
aipiovs mpocevxas avityev eis olous elyev 1) mdAts® 


1 Bekker: xarnyopias L Lat. 
Ae mods ed. pr.: dos L: perhaps ‘HXlov dds should be 
read. 
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serious nature, to be charmed by abuse and impatient 
of praise, I think it incumbent upon me not to pass 
over without examination even this author, who has 
written anindictment of usformal enough for acourt of 
law. For I observe, on the other hand, that people in 
general also have a habit of being intensely delighted 
when one who has been the first to malign another 
has his own vices brought home to him. His argu- 
ment is difficult to summarize and his meaning to 
grasp. But, so far as the extreme disorder and con- 
fusion of his lying statements admit of analysis, one 
may say that some fall into the same category as 
those already investigated, relating to the departure 
of our ancestors from Egypt; others form an in- 
dictment of the Jewish residents in Alexandria ; 
while a third class, mixed up with the rest, consists 
of accusations against our temple rites and our 
ordinances in general. 


(2) That our ancestors neither were Egyptians by (@) On the 
race nor were expelled from that country in conse- Gop.  ™ 
quence of contagious diseases or any similar affliction, 

I think I have already given not merely sufficient, 
but even superabundant, proof. I propose, however, 
briefly to mention the details added by Apion. In 
the third book of his History of Egypt he makes the 
following statement : 

“Moses, as I have heard from old people? in on the 

Egypt, was a native of Heliopolis,’ who, being shrines oud 

pledged to the customs of his country, erected erected by 


° . : Moses of 
prayer-houses, open to the air, in the various Heliopolis. 


@ So Josephus interprets below; possibly Apion meant 
* the elders” (in official sense). 
> So Manetho, of Osarsiph, Ap. i. 238. 
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meptBorous, mpos dy Avcirqy dé macs améorpepev™ 
11 d8e yap Kat ‘“HAtov xetrae mos. avtTl dé oBeday 
€oTnoe Kiovas, tp? ols ay EKTUTO[LO, onan, on 
oe dv8pudvros” em” ara diaKeyrevn, ws Ov? ev 
aibépe TobTov ael Tov Spdpov 7HAiw oupmepuToned.”” 
12 rovavTn pev Tis 7 Bavpacrn Too -ypapparucod 
ppaots, TO 6¢ Wetopa Aoyeov ov Sedpevor, GAN’ ék 
TOV epywv TEpupaves. ovTe yap avTos Moors, 
OTe THY TMpPwWTHY oKHVIY TH Oe Kateckevacer, 
ovfev ext¥Twpa TowodTov eis adriy evéOnKev, OUTE 
mouiy Tots émeita mpoceTakev, O TE peTa TadTa 
Katackevdoas Tov vaocv tov ev ‘lepocodAdvjpots 
Lorowwv mdons améayeTo TowwvTys meprepyias 
13 olav ovptrérAeKev *Amriwv. axotcar Sé dno. taV 
mpeoputépwv ote Mwoijs jv? “HXtomoXirns, dAAov 
OTL vewWTEpos fev WV avTos, eKelvois dé TMLOTEVOAS 
Tois dua THY jAuctay emo apevous avTov Kal ovy- 
14 YEVOHLEVOLS. Kal qept pev ‘Opsjpov Tob mrounrob 
YPAPLpLATUKCOS av avtos ovK av EXOL, Tis avrob 
matpis é€orTt, diahcBawwodpevos eizetv, otde TeEpt 
Ilvfaydpou pdvov otk €xy8es Kal mpwyv yeyovdros, 
Tepl dé Macews TooovTw Ane mpodyovros 
€xetvous eT@v ovTWS dmogaiverat pedivs, TLoTEvWV 
akon mpecButépwr, ws Sidds éeott Katarbevod- 
bevos. 


1 Conjecture of translator: dvdpds L. 
2 Huet: dr L. 3 fuit Lat.: 6 L. 


* Or “‘on the various walls.” 

> For the obelisks of Heliopolis cf. Herod. ii. 111. 

¢ Or “ basin ’”’ (Gr. cxdgy, the technical term for the con- 
cave base of a sun-dial). 

¢ Emended text; é.e. a human figure surmounting the 
pillar. The ms. has “ the shadow of aman.’ 
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precincts ¢ of the city, all facing eastwards; such 
being the orientation also of Heliopolis. In place 
of obelisks® he set up pillars, beneath which was 
a model of a boat’; and the shadow cast on this 

_ basin by the statue @ described a circle correspond- 
ing to the course of the sun in the heavens.” 


Such is the grammarian’s amazing statement. Its 
mendacious character needs no comment; it is 
exposed by the facts. When Moses built the first 
tabernacle for God, he neither placed in it himself, 
nor instructed his successors to make, any graven 
imagery of this kind. When Solomon, later on, 
built the temple at Jerusalem, he too refrained from 
any curiosities of art such as Apion has conceived. 
He tells us that he heard from “ old people ” that 
Moses was a Heliopolitan. Obviously, as a junior, 
he believed what he was told by men old enough to 
have known and associated with him!¢ Literary 
critic as he was, he could not positively have stated 
what was the birthplace of the poet Homer,’ or even 
of Pythagoras,’ who lived, one may say, but the 
other day. But when asked about Moses, who pre- 
ceded them by such a vast number of years, he, on 
the strength of the old men’s report, answers with 
an assurance which proclaims him a liar. 


¢ Reinach aptly compares Athen. i. § 29(p. 161): “* Apion 
the Alexandrian says that he heard from Cteson of Ithaca 
the nature of the game of draughts played by the suitors 
(of Penelope).” 

* Cf. the old distich: ‘“‘ Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, 
Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae, | Orbis de patria certat, 
Homere, tua.” 

9 Variously described as a Samian, Tyrrhenian, Syrian 
(?native of Syros), or Tyrian (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 14, 
§ 62, quoted by Reinach). 
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15 Ta dé 87) Tov xpovev ev ols dyou Tov Moony 
eEayayetv Tovs AetpavrTas Kal tuphovs Kal TAS 
Bacews Tenpwpevovs, opddpa 81) Tots apo adrod 
ovpTrepuwvynKev, Ws olwat, 0 ypaypatiKos 6 axpiBis. 

16 Mavedws peev ‘yap nee tv Tebpcdovos Baoretay 

dmadayfvat gynow e& Atybrrov TOUS “Tovdatovs, 
m™po éeT@V Tplakoolwy évevnKovTaTpLOV TAS els 
"Apyos Aavaob pvyis, Avoipaxos 6¢€ Kata Box- 
xopw Tov Baowréa, Touréore T™po erav XAtov 
éerrakociwy, MéAwy S€ Kai dddow Twes ws ad- 

17 Tots edogev. 6 8€ ye mdavTwv ToTOTATOS *Amiwy 

wploato TV efo8ov axpiBas Kara. TH éPdommy 
odAvpmidda Kal TavTys éTos civa Tp@Tov, ev @, 
dyai, Kapynddva Dotuxes exticav.  Tobro Se 
mavtws mpooeOynKke TO Kapyndova texpnpiov oid- 
pevos atT® yeveobar tis adnbeias evapyéoratov, 
od ovviKe Se Kal” éavtob Tov eAeyyov émuoTmpevos. 

18 ei yap’ morevew Set tats Dowikwv avaypadais, 
ev éxeivais Eipwyos 6 BactAeds yeypamrat Tmpe- 
oBvrepos THs Kapynddvos KTioEWws ereat metoat 
mpos Tots TEVTHKOVTOL Kal éxarov, Tept od Tas 
mioTeEls avwrépw Tapeayov ex tav Dowikwv 

19 dvaypapay, ore Lohopavre T@ TOV vaov oltKodop.n- 
oapevep TOV ev “Iepocodvpious diros nv Eipcopos 
Kal Todd. ouveBaMero mpos THV TOO vaod Karo. 
oKEUnY. bros d€ 6 Yodopav @Kodopnce TOV 
vaov mera To e€eMety ef Atydarou tovs *lovdalous 
dwdexa Kal <Eaxoclois Ereaw UaTepov. 


14 mepl ris dmortas L Lat. : +epl ris dmolas ed. pr., 
‘* on the subject of the colony ” (which should perhaps stand). 


@ Ap. i. 103. > Ib. 305. 
° Apollonius Molo, born in Caria, taught rhetoric in Rhodes 
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On the question of the date which he assigns to On the date 
the exodus of the lepers, the blind and the lame under of ie. 
Moses’ leadership, we shall find, I imagine, this 
accurate grammarian in perfect agreement with 
previous writers. Well, Manetho states that the 
departure of the Jews from Egypt occurred in the 
reign of Tethmosis, 393 years before the flight of 
Danaus to Argos*; Lysimachus says, under King 
Bocchoris,’ that is to say, 1700 years ago; Molon® 
and others fix a date to suit themselves. Apion, 
however, the surest authority of all, precisely dates 
the exodus in the seventh Olympiad, and in the first 752-749 B.c. 
year of that Olympiad, the year in which, according 
to him, the Phoenicians founded Carthage.4 This 
mention of Carthage he has doubtless inserted under 
the belief that it would afford a striking proof of his 
veracity ; he has failed to see that he has thereby 
brought upon himself his own refutation. For, if 
the Phoenician chronicles may be trusted, it is there 
recorded that King Hirom lived more than 150 years 
before the foundation of Carthage.¢ Evidence from 
those chronicles to this effect has been given earlier 
in this work, where I showed that Hirom was a friend 
of Solomon, who built the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
that he contributed largely towards its construction. 

But Solomon himself built the Temple 612 years 
after the departure of the Jews from Egypt.’ 


and at Rome; Cicero and Julius Caesar were among his 
‘pupils. His diatribes on the Jews are frequently mentioned 
in this book. 

4 Also the date of the foundation of Rome. 

O Alpe the WA, 4 Ib. 109 f. 

9 So Josephus in A. xx. 230; elsewhere (A. viii. 61) he 
gives the period as 592 years; the Biblical figure (1 Kings 
vi. 1) is 480. 
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20 Tov dé dpibucv trdv édacbevrev Tov atrov 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Avowdyw oxediicas, &vdexa yap adrods <«ivat 
dyno. pupiddas, Oavpaoriy twa Kat mari 
amodiowaw airtav, ad js gdynou TO odBBarov 
cvopdobar. “ odevoares, yap dnow, “ € pe 
pav oOov BovBavas eaxov Kal Sud TAUTHVY THY 
airiay TH (Bdoun TPE PY aveTravaavTo owbevres 
els THY ywpav THY vov “lovdaiay Aeyouevny, Kal 
exdAreoav THY yjLépav odBBarov aowlovres TH 
Alyurtiwy yAdtrav- 70 yap BovBadvos ddyos 
Karobow Alydrrvot caBBw.’”’ odK dy ouv Ts 7 
KatayeAdoee THS pAvapias 7) TodvayTiov pLojoELE 
Thy ev TH Tovatra ypadew avaiderav; SHAov yap 
étt mavres €BovBwriacay evdexa pupiddes avOpw- 
mwv. GAN ei pev joav éexetvor tuddot Kai ywAot 
Kal mavTa TpdTrov vocobyTes, OTolovs atrovs elvat 

> , FiND: aN ~ ¢ f a ¢ A 
gdynow ’Amiwv, 088 GY peas npepas mpoeAbetv odov 
7ovvnOnoav- el 5° olor Badilew dua TroAAFs epnuias 
Kal | MPOoETe vuKav Tovs avrots dvbrorapevous 
paxdpevor mavTes, odK av GOpdot pera THY EKTHV 
Le pav éBovBwviacar. ovte yap dvoet Tous yl- 
veTat <T0>* towodrov Tots Badifovew e€ avdyxys, 
aNd, mohiat sHupiddes oTparomedwy emi Todas 
HLEpas TO oULLeT pov det Badiovow, ove Kara, 
TAVTOMATOV eikos oUTwWs ovpBivac- TavTwWY yap 
ddoyararov. 6 dé Javpacres *Amiwv 8a pev e€ 
HLEp@v avrovs edbeiv ets Thy *lovdaiay mpoeipynxe, 
mad dé Tov Mavojy els 70 peta€d THs Aiyérrov 
kal ths "ApaBias dpos, 6 Kadetrar Livaov, ava- 


1 Reinach with the Lat.: caSBdrwos L. Cf. §§ 26 f. 
2 ins. Bekker. 
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After stating that the fugitives numbered 110,000, On the 
in which imaginary figure he agrees with Lysimachus,* SY Aah 
he gives an astonishing and plausible explanation “sabbath.” 


of the etymology of the word “ sabbath”! 


“After a six days’ march,” he says, “ they 
developed tumours in the groin, and that was why, 
after safely reaching the country now called 
Judaea, they rested on the seventh day, and called 
that day sabbaton, preserving the Egyptian termin- 
ology ; for disease of the groin in Egypt is called 
sabbo.” 


One knows not whether to laugh at the nonsense, 
or rather to be indignant at the impudence, of such 
language. Clearly all these 110,000 persons were 
attacked by tumours. But if they were blind and 
lame and suffering from all kinds of disease, as repre- 
sented by Apion, they could not have accomplished 
a single day’s march. If, on the contrary, they were 
capable not only of traversing a vast desert, but of 
defeating their adversaries in battles in which they 
all took part, they would not have succumbed in a 
body to the tumours after six days. For persons on 
a forced march are not naturally subject to a malady 
of this kind ; myriads of men in armies maintain a 
regular pace for many days in succession. Nor can 
one attribute such an accident to chance; that 
would be the height of absurdity. This astonishing 
Apion, after stating that they reached Judaea in six 
days,® tells us elsewhere that Moses went up into 
the mountain called Sinai, which lies between Egypt 


* No figure is given in the extract from Lysimachus above 
(Ap. i. chap. 34). ; 

’ Apion does not say this in the extract above (§ 2)s 
though his words lend themselves to such an interpretation. 
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Bavra dyno pepas TEToUpaKovTa. KpuBivat, 
KaneiBev kataBdvra Sobvat Tots “Tov8atous Tovs 
VOpOUS. Kaito. mas olov TE rods avrovs Kal 
TeooapaKovra peevew Tpeepas ev EPT LD Kal avvdpw 
TOT Kat TH pera D maoav ev Tpepaus e€ Ou- 
26 <NOciv; 7 be Tept THY dvopaciay 708 oaBBarouv 
ypappatixy perabeois dvaidevav Exel Todd 7 
27 dewnv dpabliav. To yap oaBBar Kal oafBarov 
metorov aA wy Svadéeper TO pev yap odBBarov 
Kara ry “Tovdater duddexTov avarravots corw 
amo mavrTos epyou, TO O€ cafe, Kabamep éxetvos 
dyot, dnAot Top” Aiyuntiou TO BovBadvos ddyos. 
28 (3) Tovatra peer Twa mept Mwoéws Kal ths ef 
Aiytrrov yevouevns tots “lovdalous dmaddayis 6 
Aiytrrus ’Amiwy éxaworoinoey mapa Tovs aAAous 
emworoas. Kal TL ye det Oavpalew et mept TOV 
neTepwv pevdeTar mpoydovwr, Aéywv adrods elvat 
29 TO yevos Aiyurriovs; adros yap amept avTov 
totvavtiov eevdeTro Kal yeyernpevos” €v Odeer 
THs Alyérrov, mdyrov Alyurriov TpOTOs cy, ws 
av elo. tis, THY ev GAnOA TaTpida Kal TO yevos 
e€wpdoato, “ArcEavdpeds 5é eivat katarevddmevos 
30 dporoye? tiv pboxOnptay Tod yévous. €ikdTws obv 
ovs poet Kal BovAerae AowWopety tovtovs Ai- 
yumtiovs Kade. el pa yap pavdordrous eivat 
evopulev Atyurrious, ovK av To ‘yévos* adros 
eduyer, ws ol ye peyadodpovobyres emt tats 
€avTavy tmarpiow cepvivovtar prev amo TovTwr 
adrot xpnatilovres, Tods adixws* § adbtav dvtt- 
31 rovoupevous eA€yxovat. mpos Has dé Svoiv Oare- 
1 ed. pr.: yevervnpuévos L. 
2 Lat. genus: 70d yévous L. 3 ed. pr. ddlkous L. 
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and Arabia, remained in concealment there for forty. 


days, and then descended and gave the Jews their 
laws. However could the same body of men stay 
forty days in a desert and waterless region, and yet 
cover the whole distance to their destination in six 
days? The grammarian’s distortion of the word 
“ sabbath ” betrays either gross impudence or shock- 
ing ignorance ; there is a wide difference between 
sabbo and sabbaton. Sabbaton in the Jews’ language 
denotes cessation from all work, while sabbo among 
the Egyptians signifies, as he states, disease of the 
groin. 

(3) Such are some of the novel features which the 
Egyptian Apion, improving upon other authors, has 
introduced into the story of Moses and the departure 
of the Jews from Egypt. That he should lie about 
our ancestors and assert that they were Egyptians 
by race is by no means surprising. He told a lie 
which was the reverse of this one about himself. 
Born in the Egyptian oasis,* more Egyptian than 
them all, as one might say, he disowned his true 
country and falsely claimed to be an Alexandrian, 
thereby admitting the ignominy of his race. It is 
therefore natural that he should call persons whom 
he detests and wishes to abuse Egyptians. Had he 
not had the meanest opinion of natives of Egypt, he 
would never have turned his back on his own nation. 
Patriots are proud to bear their country’s name, and 
denounce those who lay unjust claim to the title of 
citizens. In their relation to us, Egyptians are 


@ The Great Oasis, in upper Egypt (cf. § 41), west of 
Thebes. 
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pov Aiydmarior memovOacw: 7) yap ws emcepyeve- 
pevou mpoorrovobvrat Ty ovyyeveray, a7 Kowwvovs 

32 Wuds emonavTa. THS areay KaKodogias. 6 be 
yevvaitos “Arriey Soxet pev tiv Braodnpiav Thy 
Kal?” jae warrep Twa probov eGeArjoar Tapacxety 
“AdeEavdpebor Tis Sobetons avT@ Todurelas, Kal 
THY dare Devav adr ay _emLoTdLevos THY TMpoS TOUS 
ouvoikobvTas avtots emt THs ’"ArcEavdpetas “lov- 
Satovs mporéDerrar prev exelvors Aovdopetobar, ovp- 
mepitrAayBavet dé Kal tods dAAovs amavTas, & 
dppotéepois dvaroytyTws pevddopevos. 


33. (4) Tia roivwy éorl ra Sewa Kat oxérALa THY 

> > U 7 > / “A 
ev “AdeEavdpeia Karoixovvtwy “lovdaiwy, a Kat- 
t pS “2Q7 ” TROT 
nyopynkev abTav, idwpev. “ eAdovres,’”’ dyoiv, “ azo 
Luplas WKnoav mpos aAievov OdAaccav yetvid- 
34 0avTes Talis Tav Kupdatwv éKBodats.” odKxodby 
TOmT0s él Aowopiay EXEL, TH ov trarpidba pev Aeyo- 
pevny be avToo AowWopet Thy “AdcEdySperay" eels 
yap Kat TO _mapahidy €oTL [2€pos, Ws TaVvTES OMo- 
35 Aoyobouw, els KaTolKnOW TO KaAX\orov. “Tovdaior 
o él pev Bvacdpevoe KaTEoXOV, ws pnd vorepov 
exmrecety, dv8petas TEKLLT)|PLOV corw avrois: «ls 
Karoucnow dé avrois eOwKev <TOV> TOTOV “Adav- 
dpos Kal tons Taper Tots Maxeddor Tysfs emervxov. 
36 (ovK ofda dé tt mor’ av eAeyev "Ariwv, et? mpos TH 

1 ed. Pe oumtepirauBavey L. 
ei ed. pr.: om. L. 


@ The Jewish quarter was on the N.E. of Alexandria, 
separated from the Great Harbour by the promontory of 
Lochias, on which stood the royal palace (Strabo, xvii. 9. 
794; cf. § 36 below). The necropolis (§ 36) was at the other 
end, the extreme west, of the city. 
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swayed by one of two feelings: either they feign 
to be our kinsmen in order to gain prestige, or else 
they drag us into their ranks to share their bad 
reputation. The noble Apion’s calumny upon us is 
apparently designed as a sort of return to the Alex- 
andrians for the rights of citizenship which they 
bestowed upon him. Knowing their hatred of their 
Jewish neighbours in Alexandria, he has made it his 
aim to vilify the latter, and has included all the rest of 
the Jews in his condemnation. In both these attacks 
he shows himself an impudent liar. 


(4) Let us investigate the grave and shocking (0) Apion’s 


charges which he has brought against the Jewish 
residents in Alexandria. “Theycame,” he says,“ from 
Syria and settled by a sea without a harbour, close 
beside the spot where the waves break on the beach.” 
Well, if fault is to be found with the locality, he is 
stigmatizing, I do not say his native place, but what 
he professes to be his native place, Alexandria. 
For the sea-board forms part of the city, and is, by 
universal consent, its finest residential quarter.* If 
the Jews owed their occupation and subsequent un- 
disturbed tenure of this quarter to force of arms, 
that is a proof of their valour. In fact, however, it 
was presented to them as their residence by Alex- 
ander, and they obtained privileges on a par with 
those of the Macedonians.2 (I do not know what 
Apion would have said if the Jews had been quartered 


> From other passages in Josephus it would appear that 
the Alexandrian Jews owed their separate quarters and their 
privilege of icorodirela to Ptolemy Soter, rather than to 
Alexander. Cf. B. ii. 487 f. (a “ place of their own” is 
given by the Diadochi), A. xii. 8 (/corohireia by Ptolemy 

Soter). 
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\ A a cal 
vexporroAe. KaTw@Kouv Kal pi) mpds Tots BaotAcKois 
> ¢ / \ I, ~ > ~ € \ \ 
hoav iSpupévor.) Kal wéxpe viv adrav y pvdy Thy 

> , > \ a > 

37 mpoonyopiav etyey Maxeddves. et prev ovv ava- 

~ / \ 
yvovs Tas émotoAds ’AXcEdvdpou Tob Baotléws Kat 
~ \ ~ > > a” 
tas IIrtoXeuaiov tod Adyou, Kat THv pet €xetvov 
a cal / 
Ths Aly’rrou Bacthéwy evtvxwv tots ypappact, 
\ \ aX \ ¢ ~ > PsAVYi } UU \ 
Kal tiv oTnAnv THY €oTHoav ev e€avdpeia Kat 
a ¢ / 
Ta Oikaubpata mepiéxovoav, a Kaicap o péyas 
na > a , 
tots “lovdSalou edwKev, €f prev odv Tadra, drt, 
wee 
yryvwoKwy tavavtia ypadhew étoAua, Tovnpos Hv, 
et 8€ pndév jrlicrato TovTwy, amaidevTos. 

38 To dé 87) Oavpalew mds “lovdaior dvres ’AAcEav- 
Speis exAnOnoav, THs Opolas amadevolas. mavTes 
yap ot els amoiuiay twa KatakdAnfévtes, Kav 

a > / lal / / > A 
mietotov aAAjAwy tots yeveot Siadépwow, aro 

39 TOV olkioT@v TIv mpoonyopiay AauBavovew. Kal 
vi Set mept TOV GAAwy Aeyew; atbTav yap hudv 
of tH *Avridyevav Karouobvres “Avrioxeis dvopd- 
lovrau: TH yap moXurelav adtois edbwKev 6 KTIOTNS 
> aN ¢ / ¢€ > > if \L A \ 

éXevKos. opoiws ot ev “Ed¢éow Kal’ Kata TH 
GAAnv "Iwviav rots adfuyevéot moXirais opwvo- 
potow, TobTo TapacyovTwy adtois THY Siaddywv. 
¢€ NX A y an > ~ a 
404 S¢ “Pwpyaiwy diravOpwria maow od piKpod Setv 

a > ~ fe 
THS avTa@v mpoonyopias peTtadddwKev, o¥ pdvov 

> / > \ \ if 
avopaow adda Kat peydrots €Oveow dAois; “IBypes 

1 kal ed.pr.: om. L Lat. 


2 This sentence is perhaps a later, and misplaced, insertion 
of the author. Niese and Reinach transpose it to the end of 
§ 34. 
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in the neighbourhood not of the palace, but of the 
necropolis !)¢ Down to the present time their local 

tribe bore the name of ‘‘ Macedonians.” If Apion 

had read the letters of King Alexander and of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, if he had set eyes on the 
papers of their successors on the throne of Egypt, or 

the slab ° which stands in Alexandria, recording the 
rights bestowed upon the Jews by Caesar the Great ; 

if, I say, he knew these documents and yet had the 

face to contradict them in what he wrote, he was a 
knave ; if he had no knowledge of them, an ignorant 

fool. 

His astonishment at the idea of Jews being called Their 
a ined ae claim to 

Alexandrians betrays similar stupidity. All persons Alexandrian 
invited to join a colony, however different their “tizenship. 
nationality, take the name of the founders. It is 
needless to go outside our race for instances. Our 
Jewish residents in Antioch are called Antiochenes, 
having been granted rights of citizenship by its 
founder, Seleucus.? Similarly, those at Ephesus and 
throughout the rest of Ionia bear the same name as 

the indigenous citizens, a right which they received 

from Alexander’s successors.2 Have not the Romans, 

in their generosity, imparted their name to well- 

nigh all mankind, not to individuals only, but to 
great nations as a whole? Thus those who were 


> Or possibly ‘‘ orders.”’ 

¢ Greek stele; cf. A. xiv. 188. 

4 Seleucus I Nicator, founder of the Seleucid dynasty. 
Cf. A. xii. 119; the rights of the Antiochene Jews were, 
when Titus visited the city, inscribed on bronze tables 
(B. vii. 110). 

¢ More precisely, as stated in A. xii. 125, from 
Antiochus II Theos (262-246 B.c.); see Schiirer, G.J.V. 
(ed. 3), iii. 81 note. 
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yobv ot mada Kal Tuppyvot Kal LaPivor ‘Papator 
41 Kadobvrat. ef d5é€ Todrov adatpetrar Tov Tpomov 
Ths modtelas “Ariwy, mavodcbw A€ywv adrov 
“Arefavdpéa: yevvn bets yap, as Tmpoetmov, ev TO 
Baburdre Ths Aiy’arov 7&s dv “AdcEavdpeds, <i, 
Tis Kata Sdow mohuretas ws abros ep? Hpcav 

HélwKev, avaipovpevns; Kalror udvois Alyumrious 

a KUptoL voVv ‘Papator THS olKxoupevns PETO- 

42 AapBaver 7 oTwooodv Todretas dmeupnKacw. 68 
ovTws €oTl yevvatos, ws perexew aS vay avTos cv 
tuxeiv exwdvero ovKodpartety émexeipnoe Tovs 
duxaiws AaBdvras. 

Od yap amopia ye T&v oiknodvrwy Thy peTa 
omovdjs tm ato modAw Krilopevny *AdeEavdpos 
TOV nweTépwv Twas ékel ovv7jOpoicev, AAG ma&vTas 
Soxyalav émpedA@s aperis Kat miorews Tobro 

43 Tots user Epos To yepas edwkev. ertua. yap 7p@v 
TO eOvos, ws Kal pnow ‘Exaratos mept Ev, OTU 
dua THY emeikevay Kal TioTW, nv at’T@ mapéaxov 
*lovdator, tiv Lapapetrw ywpav mpooeOynkev exew 

44 abtots adopoddyyntrov. dpoua dé *"AdcEdvdpw Kal 
IIlroAcuaios 6 Adyou mept t&v ev *AdeEavdpeia 
KaToiKovvTwy efppovncev’ Kal yap Ta KaTa THY 


@ This statement, so far as the Iberians are concerned, is, 
as Reinach points out, an exaggeration. Fifty Spanish com- 
munities enjoyed full Roman citizenship under Augustus ; 
Vespasian bestowed the ius Latii (an inferior privilege) on the 
whole peninsula: Mommsen, Provinces of Rom. Emp. i. 68 f. 

§ 29. 

¢ An exaggerated statement, repeated in § 72 below. 
Native Egyptians were treated, alike by the Ptolemies and 
by the Roman emperors, as on a lower level than the Greeks. 
But they could obtain rights of Roman citizenship on the 
following conditions: (1) that they had previously obtained 
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once Iberians,* Tyrrhenians, Sabines are now called 
Romans. If Apion disallows this class of citizenship, 
let him cease to call himself an Alexandrian. Born, 
as I have already mentioned,? in the depths of 
Egypt, how can he be an Alexandrian, if, as he 
claims in our case, honorary rights of citizenship are 
to be ruled out? Indeed, Egyptians are the only 
people to whom the Romans, now lords of the 
universe, have refused admission to any citizen 
rights whatever.° Yet Apion displays such noble 
generosity as to claim for himself privileges from 
which he was debarred, while he undertakes to 
calumniate those who have fairly obtained them. 

For it was not lack of inhabitants to people the 
city, whose foundation he had so much at heart, that 
led Alexander to assemble in it a colony of our nation. 
This privilege he conferred on our people, after 
careful and thorough scrutiny, as a reward of valour 
and fidelity. The honour in which he held our nation 
may be illustrated by the statement of Hecataeus 
that, in recognition of the consideration and loyalty 
shown to him by the Jews, he added to their territory 
the district of Samaria free of tribute. Alexander’s 
opinion of the Jews of Alexandria was shared by 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus. He entrusted the fortresses 
the citizenship of Alexandria, a privilege rarely accorded 
(Pliny to Trajan, Hp. vi., with Trajan’s reply, Ep. vii.) ; 
(2) that they were ineligible for admission to the Senate. 
Reinach, in loc. ; cf. Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 241 f. 

4 This statement (? of pseudo-Hecataeus) is certainly 
exaggerated, and perhaps an anachronism. Three small 
districts of Samaria (not the whole country) were ceded 
to the Jews, free of tribute, by Demetrius II c. 145 B.c. 
(1 Mace. xi. 34; ef. x. 30, 38); but the language of 1 Macc. 


suggests that Demetrius may have been confirming some 
concession of earlier date. 
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Atyurrov | adrots évexelpice fpovpia, moras pa. 
Kal yervats puddckew dToAapBdvev, Kat Kupyvys 
eyKpaT@s dipxew BovAdwevos Kal Trav aMAwy tav 
év tH AtBin modewy ets airas ‘[eepos *Tovdatwy 
45 emrepupe KaTouKhoov. oO de per adrov TroAcpatos, 
6 DiwAddeAgos erruchn Bets, ov povov et TWES joav 
aiyudAwro. Tap’ avr e TOV NuEeTepwv TmaVvTas 
dméduxev, GAA Kal ypywara Troha edwpyjoaro 
Kal, TO peylorov, emBupnrns eyevero TOO yvdvat 
TOUS eT epous vopous Kat Tats TOV lepOv ypadpav 
46 BiBAows evTuyxetv. emrepuipe yoov abiay dvdpas 
dmooraAjva TOUS éppenvevoovras adr TOV VOLoV, 
Kat Tod ypadjvar tatra Kadds riHv émyrédevav 
éméerakev od Tots Tvxotow, adda Anprrpiov tov 
Madynpéa Kail "Avdpéav Kai “Apwotéa, tov pev 
maela TOY Kal’ cavTov diadépovta’ Anurnrprov, 
47 ToUs d€ THY TOO owpatos avTod dvdAaKiy ey- 
KEeXElplopievous, emt Tis emyterctas TavTns erage, 
ovK av dimou TOUS Vopous Kal THY mdr puov Tpe@v 
prrocodiay emOupnjoas expabetv, el TOV XpwLEeveav 
advrots avdpav Karedpdover kat ur) Alav COavpwaler. 
48 (5) Amiwva dé cyedov edeEfs mavres éXabov of rav 
mpoyovay avtod Maxkeddvwv? Baowreis olkeworara 
mpos yds dwatePevtes. Kat yap tpitos IItoXe- 
patos, 6 Aeyduevos Edepyérns, Katracyav dAnv 


1 ed. pr.: Siapepdytwy L. 
* Tronical: needlessly omitted by Naber and Reinach. 


@ Josephus is dependent, here and in A. xii. 8, on Aristeas 
13; but several Jewish garrisons are known to have existed in 
Egypt (Schiirer, G.J.V., ed. 3, 22). One of these, the ‘ Jewish 
camp ”’ in the Delta, is mentioned in B. i. 191 (=A. xiv. 133). 
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of Egypt to their keeping,? confident of their loyalty 
and bravery as guards; and, when he was anxious to 
strengthen his hold upon Cyrene and the other cities 
of Libya, he sent out a party of Jews to settle there? 
His successor, Ptolemy surnamed Philadelphus, not 
only surrendered all prisoners of our race within his 
realm, but was liberal in his presents of money. The 
highest compliment, however, which he paid us lay 
in his keen desire to know our laws and to read the 
books of our sacred scriptures. It is, at any rate, 
the fact that he sent and requisitioned the services 
of Jewish deputies to interpret the law to him ; and, 
to ensure accuracy in transcription, entrusted the 
task to no ordinary persons. Demetrius of Phalerum,° 
with Andreas and Aristeas, the first the most learned 
man of his time, the others his own bodyguards, were 
his appointed commissioners.? Surely he would not 
have shown such keen interest in our laws and the 
creed ° of our ancestors, had he despised, instead of 
holding in the highest admiration, those to whom 
they are the rule of their lives. 

(5) Apion has further ignored the extreme kind- 
ness shown to us successively by nearly all the kings 
of his Macedonian‘ ancestors. Thus, Ptolemy III 
surnamed Euergetes,’ after his conquest of the 247-292 


> The Jews of Cyrene in the time of Sulla formed one of 
the four classes of the inhabitants (Strabo ap. Jos. A. 
xiv. 115). 

¢ Ap. i. 218. 

4 These statements are derived from the so-called Letter of 
Aristeas, paraphrased by Josephus in A. xii. 12 ff. 

¢ Greek “* philosophy.” J See note 2 opposite. 

9 Of his achievements in the Syrian War at the beginning 
of his reign he left a record at Adule on the coast of the Red 
Sea (Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptolemies, 199) ; for his sacrifices at 
Jerusalem Josephus is the sole authority. 
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Lupiav Karo Kpdros od Tots & Aiyirry Oeots 
Xaprorr} poo THs viKns eucev, dMAd, Ta,paryevopLevos 
els ‘lepoodAvpa sroAdds, os npty vowyiov eoTw, 
emeréeve Oucias TH Oe Kat avebnkey avabjpara 
Tijs viKns agions. 6 bé Dirountwp II roAepatos 
Kal 7 yor avToo KAcomdrpa thv Bactr€elav odny 
Ty eavtav “lovdaiows émiarevoav, Kat oTparnyol 
maons THs Suvdpews hoav Ovias Kal Aoaibeos 
*lovdaior, dv ?Ariwy oxwmres TA dvomata, Séov 
Ta epya Oavudlew Kai pr) Aowopetv, adda ydpw 
adrois é€xew, OTe Sucowoav tiv >AdcEdvdpevav, Fs 
ws ToAiTns avrtuToveitar. moAcuovvTw yap adTav 
Th Baotrticon KAcométpa Kat Kwdvvevovtwy aa- 
orgobat Kak@s, obTo. ovpBdces eroinoay Kal TOV 
eudvriwy Kakdv amyAAagav. adda “ wera Tatra,” 
dno, “’Ovias emt tiv mddAw Hyaye orparov 
<ovK>* OdXrlyov, dvTos éxet O€pyov tod Tapa 
Pwpyaiwy mpeoBevtod Kal mapdvros.” dpbds sé 
Tov, painy adv, kat dda duxatws. 6 yap DvcKkwv 
emukAnfeis roAcuatos, amofavevros atta Tob 
adseAgpod Irodeuwatov tod Didoprjropos, azo Kupy- 
uns e€NAVe KAcorrarpav éxBareiv BovAdpevos tis Ba- 
otrcias’ et filios regis, ut ipse regnum iniuste sibimet 
applicaret ; propter haeec ergo Onias aduersus eum 
bellum pro Cleopatra suscepit et fidem, quam habuit 


1 ins. Holwerda. 
2 Lacuna in L to § 114 (see Introduction p. xviii). 


2 By some identified as Onias IV, the founder of the 
Temple at Leontopolis (c. 154 B.c.); but the name was not 
uncommon. Of Dositheus nothing is known. 

® Doubtless deriving Onias from Greek évos. 

¢ On the death of Philometor in 146 B.c., his widow 
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whole of Syria, instead of sacrificing to the gods of 
Egypt in thanksgiving for his success, came to 
Jerusalem, and there, after our manner, offered 
numerous sacrifices to God, and dedicated votive 

gifts appropriate to such a victory. Again, Ptolemy 182-146 
Philometor and his consort Cleopatra entrusted the ®* 
whole of their realm to Jews, and placed their entire 

army under the command of Jewish generals, Onias @ The Jews 
and Dositheus. Apion ridicules their names,’ when bone 
he ought rather to admire their achievements, and, nee a 
instead of abusing them, to thank them for saving chief. 
Alexandria, of which he claims to be a citizen. For, 

when the Alexandrians were at war with Queen 
Cleopatra and in imminent danger of annihila- 

tion, it was they who negotiated terms and rid 

them of the horrors of civil war.“ But,” says 
Apion, “ Onias subsequently advanced at the head 

of a large army against the city, when Thermus,@ 

the Roman ambassador, was actually on the spot.” 

He was right and perfectly justified in so acting, I 
venture to say. For, on the death of his brother 
Ptolemy Philometor, Ptolemy surnamed Physcon 

left Cyrene with the intention of dethroning Cleo- 

patra and the deceased king’s sons, and iniquitously 
usurping the crown himself. That was why, on 
Cleopatra’s behalf, Onias took up arms against him, 
refusing to abandon at a crisis his allegiance to the 


Cleopatra proclaimed king their young son Ptolemy VIII 
(Philopator Neos). The brother of the dead king, however, 
Ptolemy IX (Euergetes II, Physcon), was recalled from 
Cyrene by the Alexandrians, slew his youthful rival, seized 
the throne, and married the widowed queen, his sister 
(Justin, epitome by Trogus Pompeius, xxxviii. 8. 2-4). 

4 Doubtless the Lucius Thermus who acted on behalf of 
Physcon on a previous occasion (Polyb. frag. xxxiii. 5). 
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53 circareges, nequaquam in necessitate deseruit. Testis 
autem deus iustitiae eius manifestus apparuit ; nam 
Fyscon Ptolomaeus cum aduersum exercitum quidem 
Oniae pugnare <non>! praesumeret, omnes uero 
Iudaeos in ciuitate positos cum filiis et uxoribus 
capiens nudos atque uinctos elephantis subiecisset, 
ut ab eis conculcati deficerent, et ad hoc etiam bestias 
ipsas inebriasset,? in contrarium quae praeparauerat 

54 euenerunt. Elephanti enim relinquentes sibi ap- 
positos Iudaeos impetu facto super amicos_ eius 
multos ex ipsis interemerunt. Et post haec Ptolo- 
maeus quidem aspectum terribilem contemplatus est 

55 prohibentem se, ut illis noceret hominibus ; concu- 
bina uero sua carissima, quam alii quidem Ithacam, 
alii uero Hirenen denominant, supplicante ne tantam 
impietatem perageret, ei concessit et ex his quae iam 
egerat uel acturus erat paenitentiam egit. Unde 
recte hance diem Iudaei Alexandria constituti, eo 
quod aperte a deo salutem promeruerunt, celebrare 

56 noscuntur. Apion autem omnium calumniator etiam 
propter bellum aduersus Fysconem gestum Iudaeos 
accusare praesumpsit, cum eos laudare debuerit. 

Is autem etiam ultimae Cleopatrae Alexandri- 
norum reginae meminit, ueluti nobis improperans 
quoniam circa nos fuit ingrata, et non potius illam 

57 redarguere studuit ; cui nihil omnino iniustitiae et 
malorum operum defuit uel circa generis necessarios 
uel circa maritos suos, qui etiam dilexerunt eam, uel 
in communi contra Romanos omnes et benefactores 


1 ins. Reinach. 2 debriasset mss. 


@ The incident of the elephants is attributed in 3 Macc. 
v-vi to Ptolemy IV, Philopator (222-205 n.c.). The 
common origin of both stories is doubtless traceable to a 
festival of the Alexandrian Jews, analogous to that of Purim 
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throne. Moreover, the justice of his action was 
signally attested by God. For Ptolemy Physcon, persecution 
though [not] daring to face the army of Onias, had pf Jews by 
arrested all the Jews in the city with their wives and Physcon 
children, and exposed them, naked and in chains, to are 
be trampled to death by elephants, the beasts being 
actually made drunk for the purpose. However, the 
outcome was the reverse of his intentions. The 
elephants, without touching the Jews at their feet, 
rushed at Physcon’s friends, and killed a large 
number of them. Afterwards Ptolemy saw a terrible 
apparition, which forbade him to injure these people. 
His favourite concubine (some call her Ithaca, others 
Irene) adding her entreaty to him not to perpetrate 
such an enormity, he gave way and repented of his 
past actions and further designs. That is the origin 
of the well-known feast which the Jews of Alexandria 
keep, with good reason, on this day, because of 
the deliverance so manifestly vouchsafed to them 
by God. Apion, however, whose calumny nothing 
escapes, ventures to find another charge against the 
Jews in their war on Physcon, for which they deserve 
his commendation. 

He further alludes to Cleopatra, the last queen of Persecution 

* : y the 

Alexandria,? apparently reproaching us for her un- infamous 
gracious treatment of us. He ought, instead, to Cleopatra. 
have set himself to rebuke that woman, who com- 
mitted every kind of iniquity and crime against her 
relatives, her devoted husbands,° the Romans in 


(cf. 3 Mace. vi. 36). The independent account of Josephus 
is the less improbable of the two. 

> 51-30 s.c. For a similar catalogue of her crimes cf. A. 
xv. 89 ff. 

¢ Perhaps ‘‘ her husbands and even her lovers”; the 
Latin translator having misunderstood the original (Reinach). 
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suos imperatores; quae etiam sororem Arsinoen 

58 occidit in templo nihil sibi nocentem, peremit autem 
et fratrem insidiis paternosque deos et sepulcra 
progenitorum depopulata est ; percipiensque regnum 
a primo Caesare eius filio et successori rebellare 
praesumpsit, Antoniumque corrumpens amatoriis 
rebus et patriae inimicum fecit et infidelem circa 
suos amicos instituit, alios quidem genere regali 
spolians, alios autem demens! et ad mala gerenda 

59 compellens. Sed quid oportet amplius dici, cum 
illum ipsum in nauali certamine relinquens, id est 
maritum et parentem communium filiorum, tradere 
eum exercitum et principatum et se sequi coegit ? 

60 Nouissime uero Alexandria a Caesare capta ad hoc 
usque perducta est, ut salutem hine sperare se 
iudicaret, si posset ipsa manu sua Iudaeos? perimere, 
eo quod circa omnes crudelis et infidelis extaret. 
Putasne gloriandum nobis non esse, si quemadmodum 
dicit Apion famis tempore Iudaeis triticum non est 
mensa ? 

61 Sed illa quidem poenam subiit competentem, nos 
autem maximo Caesare utimur teste solacii atque 
fidei, quam circa eum contra Aegyptios gessimus, 
necnon et senatu eiusque dogmatibus et epistulis 
Caesaris Augusti, quibus nostra merita comprobantur. 

62 Has litteras Apionem oportebat inspicere et secundum 


1 y.1. deiciens. 

2 The Lat. is manifestly absurd. Probably, as Reinach 
suggests, the Greek had something like ef dtvara abriy 
avroxerp povevery: avTyvy Was corrupted to avrov’s and thence 
to ’Iovdatous. 


* Slain by Antony, under Cleopatra’s orders, in the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus (Jos. A. xv. 89) or at Miletus (App. 
Bell. Civ. vy. 9). 

® Ptolemy XV, the younger of her two brothers, her 
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general, and their emperors, her benefactors ; who 
slew her innocent sister Arsinoe in the temple,* 
treacherously assassinated her brother,® plundered 
her country’s gods and her ancestors’ sepulchres ¢ ; 
who, owing her throne to the first Caesar, dared to 
revolt against his son and successor, and, corrupting 
Antony by sensual passion, made him an enemy to 
his country and faithless to his friends, robbing some 
of their royal rank, discharging? others, and driving 
them into crime. But what more need be said, when 
she deserted even him—her husband and the father 
of their children—in the naval battle, and compelled 
him to surrender his army and imperial title to follow 
her? In the end, when Alexandria was captured by 
Caesar,f she was reduced to such extremities as to 
see no hope for herself but in suicide, after the 
cruelty and treachery which she had practised 
towards all. If, as Apion asserts, this woman in time 
of famine refused to give the Jews any rations of 
corn, is not that, pray, a fact of which we should be 
proud ? 

She, however, met with the punishment which she Privileges 
deserved. We, on our side, have the great Caesar Detowed by 
to witness to the loyal support which we rendered emperors | 
him against the Egyptians ;% we have also the senate Alexandria. 
and its decrees and the letters of Caesar Augustus 
which attest our services. Apion ought to have 
consulted these letters and examined, under their 


husband and co-regent, believed to have been poisoned by 
her at Rome c. 44 3.c.3 cf. A. xv. 89. 

¢ Cf. A. xv. 90. 4 Text and meaning doubtful. 

¢ Of Actium, 31 B.c. t Octavius, 30 B.c. 

9 The Jewish contingent under Antipater served with 
Julius Caesar in his war with Alexandria after the death of 
Pompey, 47 8.c.3 B. i. 187 ff. ; A. xiv. 127 ff. 
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genera examinare testimonia sub Alexandro facta et 
omnibus Ptolomaeis, et quae a senatu constituta 
sunt, necnon et a maximis Romanis imperatoribus. 

63 Si uero Germanicus frumenta cunctis in Alexandria 
commorantibus metiri non potuit, hoc indicium est 
sterilitatis ac necessitatis framentorum, non accusatio 
Iudaeorum. Quid enim sapiant omnes imperatores 
de Iudaeis in Alexandria commorantibus, palam est. 

64 Nam amministratio tritici nihilo minus ab eis quam 
ab aliis Alexandrinis translata est ; maximam uero 
eis fidem olim a regibus datam conseruauerunt, id 
est fluminis custodiam totiusque fcustodiaet,1 nequa- 
quam his rebus indignos esse iudicantes. 

65 (6) Sed super haec, “ quomodo ergo,” inquit, “ si 
sunt ciues, eosdem deos quos Alexandrini non colunt?”’ 
Cui respondeo, quomodo etiam, cum wos sitis Aegyptii, 
inter alterutros proelio magno et sine foedere de 

66 religione contenditis ? An certe propterea non uos 
omnes dicimus Aegyptios et neque communiter 
homines, quoniam bestias aduersantes naturae 
nostrae colitis multa diligentia nutrientes? Cum 
genus utique nostrorum unum atque? idem esse 

67 uideatur. Si autem in uobis Aegyptiis tantae diffe- 
rentiae opinionum sunt, quid miraris super his, qui 
aliunde in Alexandriam aduenerunt, si in legibus a 
principio constitutis circa talia permanserunt ? 

1 Perhaps read prouinciae (Boysen). 
2 nostrorum unum atque] v./. nostrum uestrumque. 
@ Or “ generals.” 
> Germanicus, nephew of Tiberius, visited Egypt in 
A.D. 19, and ingratiated himself by opening the granaries 
and reducing the price of corn (Tac. Ann. ii. 59). 


¢ Cf. B. i. 175 (a Jewish guard in charge of the Pelusiac 
mouth of the Nile). 


4 Cf. for these local religious feuds Juv. Sat. xv. 33 ff., 
and Ap. i. 225 above. 
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respective heads, the testimonials given under 
Alexander and under all the Ptolemies, with those 
emanating from the senate and the most distin- 
guished Roman emperors.* If Germanicus was 
unable to distribute corn to all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria,® that merely proves a barren year and 
a dearth of corn, and cannot be made an accusation 
against the Jews. For the opinion which all the 
emperors have held of the Jewish residents in Alex- 
andria is notorious. The administration of the corn 
supplies has, indeed, been withdrawn from them, as 
from the rest of the Alexandrians; but the most 
signal mark of the confidence reposed in them by 
the former kings, I mean the charge of the river ° and 
of the entire province (?), has been preserved to them 
by the emperors, who regarded them as not unworthy 
of such a trust. 

(6) “ But,” Apion persists, “ why, then, if they are Jewish 
citizens, do they not worship the same gods as the a on 
Alexandrians ?”” To which I reply: “ Why do you, Hey ptian 
on your side, though Egyptians, wage with one °°* 
another bitter and implacable war on the subject of 
religion? ”’@ Indeed, is not the reason why we 
refuse to call you all Egyptians, or even collectively 
men, because you worship and breed with so much 
care animals that are hostile to humanity ? We, on 
the other hand, obviously form a single and united 
race. Wide, however, as may be these differences 
of opinion among your natives of Egypt, why should 
you be surprised at the allegiance to their original 
religious laws of a people who came to Alexandria 
from another country ? 


¢ The text and meaning of this section are doubtful. 
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Is autem etiam seditionis causas nobis apponit, 
qui si cum ueritate ob hoc accusat Iudaeos in Alex- 
andria constitutos, cur omnes nos culpat ubique 
positos eo quod noscamur habere concordiam ? 
Porro etiam seditionis auctores quilibet inueniet 
Apioni similes Alexandrinorum fuisse ciues. Donec 
enim Graeci fuerunt et Macedones hane ciuilitatem 
habentes, nullam seditionem aduersus nos gesserunt, 
sed antiquis cessere sollemnitatibus. Cum _ uero 
multitudo Aegyptiorum creuisset inter eos propter 
confusiones temporum, etiam hoc opus semper est 
additum. Nostrum uero genus permansit purum. 
Ipsi igitur molestiae huius fuere principium, nequa- 
quam populo Macedonicam habente constantiam 
neque prudentiam Graecam, sed cunctis scilicet 
utentibus malis moribus Aegyptiorum et antiquas 
inimicitias aduersum nos exercentibus. 

E diuerso namque factum est quod nobis impro- 
perare praesumunt. Nam cum plurimi eorum non 
opportune ius eius ciuilitatis optineant, peregrinos 
uocant eos, qui hoe priuilegium a dominis impetrasse! 
noscuntur. Nam Aegyptiis neque regum quisquam 
uidetur ius ciuilitatis fuisse largitus, neque nunc 
quilibet imperatorum. Nos autem Alexander quidem 
introduxit, reges autem auxerunt, Romani uero 
semper custodire dignati sunt. 

Itaque derogare nobis Apion conatus est, quia 


1 Boysen: ad omnes imperasse mss. 
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He further accuses us of fomenting sedition. Jews 
But, if it be granted that he is justified in afcused 
bringing this accusation against the Jews of sedition.» 
Alexandria, why then does he make a grievance 
against the Jews at large of the notorious concord 
of our race? Moreover, the real promoters of 
sedition, as anyone can discover, have been citizens 
of Alexandria of the type of Apion. The Greeks 
and Macedonians, so long as the citizenship was con- 
fined to them, never rose against us, but left us free 
to enjoy our ancient worship. But when, owing to 
the prevailing disorders, their numbers were swelled 
by a host of Egyptians, sedition became chronic. 
Our race, on the contrary, remained unadulterated. 
It is they, then, who originated these disturbances, 
because the populace, possessing neither the Mace- 
donian’s strength of character nor the Greek’s 
sagacity, universally adopted the evil habits of the 
Egyptians and indulged their long-standing hatred 
of us. 

The reproach which they dare to cast at us is 
applicable, on the contrary, to them. The majority 
of them hold their position as citizens of Alexandria 
under no regular title; yet they call those who 
notoriously obtained this privilege from the proper 
authorities “ aliens’! Not a single king, it appears, 
not a single emperor in our times, ever conferred 
citizen rights upon Egyptians.* We, on the contrary, 
owe our position in the city to Alexander, our 
privileges were extended by the kings, and those 
privileges the Romans have been pleased to safeguard 
for all time. 

Apion has consequently attempted to denounce 


@ Cf. § 41 with note. 
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imperatorum non statuamus imagines, tamquam illis 
hoc ignorantibus aut defensione Apionis indigentibus ; 
cum potius debuerit ammirari magnanimitatem 
mediocritatemque Romanorum, quoniam subiectos 
non cogunt patria iura transcendere, sed suscipiunt 
honores sicut dare offerentes pium atque legitimum 
est. Non enim honoribus! gratiam habent qui ex 
74 necessitate et uiolentia conferuntur. Graecis itaque 
et aliis quibusdam bonum esse creditur imagines 
instituere ; denique et patrum et uxorum filiorumque 
figuras depingentes exultant, quidam uero etiam 
nihil sibi competentium sumunt imagines, alii uero 
et seruos diligentes hoc faciunt. Quid ergo mirum 
est si etiam principibus ac dominis hunc honorem 
75 praebere uideantur? Porro noster legislator, non 
quasi prophetans Romanorum potentiam non hono- 
randam, sed tamquam causam neque deo neque 
hominibus utilem despiciens, et quoniam  totius 
animati, multo magis dei inanimati, ut? probatur 
76 inferius, interdixit imagines fabricari. Aliis autem 
honoribus post deum colendos non prohibuit uiros 
bonos, quibus nos et imperatores et populum Roma- 
77 norum dignitatibus ampliamus. Facimus autem pro 
eis continua sacrificia et non solum cotidianis diebus 
ex impensa communi omnium Iudaeorum talia 
celebramus, uerum cum nullas alias hostias ex com- 


1 honoris mss.: honores Boysen. 
? jnanimati ut] inanimatu mss. 


@ Josephus probably has in mind Caligula’s order to erect 
his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem (A. xviii. 261 ff.) and 
the part played by Apion in the deputation to the emperor 
at that time. 

> Cf. §§ 167, 190 f. below. 
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us on the ground that we do not erect statues of the We do not 
emperors. As if they were ignorant of the fact or {feet 
needed Apion to defend them! He should rather of the 
have admired the magnanimity and moderation of jut pay” 
the Romans in not requiring their subjects to violate them, 
their national laws, and being content to accept such onones: 
honours as the religious and legal obligations of the 
donors permit them to pay. They are not grateful 

for honours conferred under compulsion and con- 
straint. The Greeks, with some other nations, think 

it right to make statues: they delight in depicting 

the portraits of parents, wives, and children ; some 

even obtain likenesses of persons totally unconnected 

with them, others do the same for favourite slaves. 

What wonder, then, to find them rendering this 
honour to their emperors and masters as well? On 

the other hand, our legislator, not in order to put, as 

it were, a prophetic veto upon honours paid to the 
Roman authority, but out of contempt for a practice 
profitable to neither God nor man, forbade the 
making of images, alike of any living creature, and 

much more of God, who, as is shown later on,? is not 

a creature. He did not, however, forbid the pay- 

ment of homage of another sort, secondary to that 

paid to God, to worthy men; such honours we do 
confer upon the emperors and the people of Rome. 

For them we offer perpetual sacrifices ; and not only 

do we perform these ceremonies daily,’ at the ex- 
pense of the whole Jewish community,’ but, while we 

offer no other victims in our corporate capacity, even 

¢ Twice daily, according to B. ii. 197. 

4 From Philo, Leg. ad Caiwm, § 157, it appears that these 
sacrifices were originally instituted by the emperor at his own 
expense. Cf. Schiirer, G.J.V., ed. 3, ii. 303 (E.T. div. ii. vol. 

i. 303). 
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muni neque pro filiis peragamus, solis imperatoribus , 
hunc honorem praecipuum pariter exhibemus, quem 

78 hominum nulli persoluimus. Haec itaque communiter 
satisfactio posita sit aduersus Apionem pro his quae 
de Alexandria dicta sunt. 


79 (7) Ammiror autem etiam eos qui ei huiusmodi 
fomitem praebuerunt, id est Posidonium et Apol- 
lonium Molonis, quoniam accusant quidem nos, quare 
nos eosdem deos cum aliis non colimus, mentientes 
autem pariter et de nostro templo blasphemias 
componentes incongruas non se putant impie agere ; 
dum sit ualde turpissimum liberis qualibet ratione 
mentiri, multo magis de templo apud cunctos homines 
nominato tanta sanctitate pollente. 

so In hoc enim sacrario Apion praesumpsit edicere 
asini caput collocasse Iudaeos et eum! colere ac 
dignum facere tanta religione, et hoc affirmat fuisse 
depalatum, dum Antiochus Epiphanes expoliasset 
templum et illud caput inuentum ex auro com- 

81 positum multis pecuniis dignum. Ad haec igitur 
prius equidem dico, quoniam Aegyptius, uel si aliquid 
tale apud nos fuisset, nequaquam debuerat increpare, 
cum non sit deterior asinus furonibus et hircis et aliis, 


1 id Naber. 


# Such seems to be the meaning of neque pro jiliis ; cf. 
Bee vi. 10 (** pray for the life of the king and of his sons”’) ; 

ar. i. 11. 

> Posidonius of Apameia, c. 135-51 B.c., famous Stoic 
philosopher and historian, a friend of Pompey and Cicero. 

° As he is called elsewhere; cf. § 16 above. The text has 
Molonis, i.e. ‘‘ (son) of Molon.” 

4 Liberis, apparently = édevGeplors. 

¢ This widespread calumny of uncertain origin appears in 
various forms. ‘Tacitus, Hist. v. 3 f., narrates that Moses, 
by following a herd of wild asses, discovered water in the 
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for the [imperial] family,* we jointly accord to the 
emperors alone this signal honour which we pay to 
no other individual. I have now given, I think, a com- 
prehensive and sufficient reply to Apion’s remarks 
on the subject of Alexandria. 


(7) I am no less amazed at the proceedings of the 


(c) Calum- 


nies about 


authors who supplied him with his materials, I mean the temple 
Posidonius® and Apollonius Molon.2 On the one "2: 


hand they charge us with not worshipping the same 
gods as other people ; on the other, they tell lies and 
invent absurd calumnies about our temple, without 
showing any consciousness of impiety. Yet to high- 
minded men? nothing is more disgraceful than a lie, 
of any description, but above all on the subject of a 
temple of world-wide fame and commanding sanctity. 

Within this sanctuary Apion has the effrontery to 
assert that the Jews kept an ass’s head,’ worshipping 
that animal and deeming it worthy of the deepest 
reverence ; the fact was disclosed, he maintains, on 
the occasion of the spoliation of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes,f when the head, made of gold 
and worth a high price, was discovered. On this I 
will first remark that, even if we did possess any 
such object, an Egyptian should be the last person 
to reproach us; for an ass is no worse than the 
cats 9 (?), he-goats, and other creatures which in his 
wilderness, whence the Jews effigiem animalis quo mon- 
strante errorem sitimque depulerant penetrali sacravere. Dio- 
dorus (xxxiv. frag.) states that Ant. Epiphanes found in the 
temple a statue of a bearded man (= Moses) seated on an 
ass. The charge of ass-worship was afterwards transferred 
to the Christians (Tertull. Apol. 16). 
f f AG A, xii. v. 4 (where no mention is made of the ass’s 

ead). 

9 furonibus (word elsewhere unknown). 
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c. 170 B.C. 
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quae sunt apud eos dii. Deinde quomodo non in- 
tellexit operibus increpatus de incredibili suo men- 
dacio? Legibus namque semper utimur hisdem, in 
quibus sine fine consistimus, et cum uarii casus 
nostram ciuitatem sicut etiam aliorum uexauerint, 
et Pius! ac Pompeius Magnus et Licinius Crassus 
et ad nouissimum Titus Caesar bello uincentes op- 
tinuerint templum, nihil huiusmodi illic inuenerunt, 
sed purissimam pietatem, de qua nihil nobis est apud 
alios effabile. Quia uero Antiochus neque iustam 
fecit templi depraedationem, sed egestate pecunia- 
rum ad hoc accessit, cum non esset hostis, et super 
nos auxiliatores suos et amicos adgressus est, nec 
aliquid dignum derisione illic inuenit, multi et digni 
conscriptores super hoc quoque testantur, Polybius 
Megalopolita, Strabon Cappadox, Nicolaus Dama- 
scenus, Timagenis et Castor temporum conscriptor 
et Apollodorus ; omnes dicunt pecuniis indigentem 
Antiochum transgressum foedera Iudaeorum ex- 
poliasse? templum auro argentoque plenum. Haec 
igitur Apion debuit respicere, nisi cor asini ipse 
potius habuisset et impudentiam canis, qui apud 
ipsos assolet coli; neque enim extrinsecus aliqua 
ratiocinatione mentitus est. Nos itaque asinis neque 
honorem neque potestatem aliquam damus, sicut 


1 Dius mss.: Pius Niese, 7.e. Antiochus VII surnamed 
Eusebes, from his piety at the siege of Jerusalem, c. 135 B.c., 
A. xiii. 244. Josephus perhaps wrote 6edés (= Diuus) through 
confusion with Antiochus V1 surnamed Theos, A. xiii. 218. 

2 Niese: et spoliasse mss. 


@ Governor of Syria 54-53 B.c.3 A. xiv. 105 ff. 

> As the emphasis in this context is on the absence of 
mysteries in Jewish worship, Reinach is probably right in 
emending effabile to ineffabile, which occurs in §§ 94, 107. In 
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country rank as gods. Next, how did it escape him 

that the facts convict him of telling an incredible 

lie? Throughout our history we have kept the 
same laws, to which we are eternally faithful. Yet, 
notwithstanding the various calamities which our 

city, like others, has undergone, when the temple 

was occupied by successive conquerors, [Antiochus] 

the Pious, Pompey the Great, Licinius Crassus,* and «. 135 B.c. 
most recently Titus Caesar, they found there nothing oe 
of the kind, but the purest type of religion, the 4-»- 70. 
secrets of which we may not reveal to aliens. That 

the raid of Antiochus [Epiphanes] on the temple was 
iniquitous, that it was impecuniosity which drove 

him to invade it, when he was not an open enemy, 

that he attacked us, his allies and friends, and that 

he found there nothing to deserve ridicule ; these 
facts are attested by many sober historians. Polybius 

of Megalopolis, Strabo the Cappadocian, Nicolas of 
Damascus, Timagenes,° Castor the chronicler,? and 
Apollodorus? all assert that it was impecuniosity 
which induced Antiochus, in violation of his treaties 

with the Jews, to plunder the temple with its stores 

of gold and silver. There is the evidence which 
Apion should have considered, had he not himself 
been gifted with the mind of an ass and the impudence 

of the dog, which his countrymen are wont to worship. 

An outsider can make no sense of his lies. We Jews 
attribute no honour or virtue to asses, such as is 


that case translate: ‘‘ of which we have no secrets to conceal 
from aliens.” 

¢ Historian of 1st cent. B.c.; Josephus knew his work at 
second hand through Strabo. 

4 Ap. i. 184. 

¢ 9nd cent. B.c.; author of Chronica and of the best ancient 
work on Greek mythology. 

* Meaning doubtful; I take extrinsecus as =<r@> tiwbev. 
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Aegyptii crocodillis et aspidibus, quando eos qui ab 
istis mordentur et a crocodillis rapiuntur felices et 
87 deo dignos arbitrantur. Sed sunt apud nos asini 
quod apud alios sapientes uiros onera sibimet im- 
posita sustinentes, et licet ad areas accedentes come- 
dant aut uiam propositam non adimpleant, multas 
ualde plagas accipiunt, quippe operibus et ad agri- 
88 culturam rebus necessariis ministrantes. Sed aut 
omnium gurdissimus fuit Apion ad componendum 
uerba fallacia aut certe ex rebus initia sumens haec 
implere non ualuit, quando nulla potest contra nos 
blasphemia prouenire. 
s9 (8) Alteramuerofabulam derogatione nostra plenam 
de Graecis apposuit, de quo hoc dicere sat erit, 
quoniam qui de pietate loqui praesumunt oportet 
eos non ignorare minus esse inmundum per templa 
transire quam sacerdotibus scelesta uerba confingere. 
90 Isti uero magis studuerunt defendere sacrilegum 
regem quam iusta et ueracia de nostris et de templo 
conscribere. Uolentes enim Antiocho praestare et 
infidelitatem ac sacrilegium eius tegere, quo circa 
gentem nostram est usus propter egestatem pecunia- 
rum, detrahentes nobis etiam quae in futuro sunt? 
91 dicenda mentiti sunt. Propheta uero aliorum factus 
est Apion et dixit Antiochum in templo inuenisse 
lectum et hominem in eo iacentem et propositam ei 
mensam maritimis terrenisque et uolatilium dapibus 
92 plenam, et? obstipuisset his homo. Jum uero mox 
adorasse regis ingressum tamquam maximum ei 
solacium praebiturum ac procidentem ad eius genua 
1 Niese: essent mss. 2 + quod Naber. 
* Meaning doubtful. % Or, perhaps, ‘‘ about Greeks.” 
* homo=6 d&vOpwiros (elsewhere used with such nuance). 
If Antiochus were meant, as Niese supposes, we should 
expect wir (=6 drip). 
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ascribed to crocodiles and asps by Egyptians, who 
regard persons bitten by a viper or mauled by a 
crocodile as blessed souls found worthy of God. With 
us, as with other sensible people, asses are beasts 
that carry loads on their backs, and if they invade 
our threshing-floors and eat the corn, or stop short 
on the road, they are soundly beaten, as humble 
ministers for labour and agriculture. Either Apion 
was the greatest blockhead as a writer of fiction, or, 
to say the least, he could draw no just conclusion 
from such facts as he had to start from ;* for every 
one of his calumnies upon us is a failure. 

(8) He adds a second story, of Greek origin,? 
which is a malicious slander upon us from beginning 
to end. On this it will suffice to remark that persons 
who venture upon religious topics ought to be aware 
that there is less profanity in violating the precincts 
of a temple than in calumniating its priests. But 
these authors are more concerned to uphold a sacri- 
legious king than to give a fair and veracious descrip- 
tion of our rites and temple. In their anxiety to 
defend Antiochus and to cover up the perfidy and 
sacrilege practised upon our nation under pressure 
of an empty exchequer, they have further invented, 
to discredit us, the fictitious story which follows. 
Apion, who is here the spokesman of others, asserts 
that :— 

Antiochus found in the temple a couch, on which 
aman was reclining, with a table before him laden 
with a banquet of fish of the sea, beasts of the earth, 
and birds of the air, at which the poor fellow ° was 
gazing in stupefaction. The king’s entry was 
instantly hailed by him with adoration, as about 
to procure him profound relief; falling at the 
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extensa dextra poposcisse libertatem; et iubente 
rege ut confideret et diceret, quis esset uel cur 
ibidem habitaret uel quae esset causa ciborum eius, 
tune hominem cum gemitu et lacrimis lamentabiliter 
93 suam narrasse necessitatem. Ait, inquit, esse quidem 
se Graecum, et dum peragraret prouinciam propter 
uitae causam direptum se subito ab alienigenis 
hominibus atque deductum ad templum et inclusum 
illic, et a nullo conspici, sed cuncta dapium prae- 
94 paratione saginari. Et primum quidem haec sibi 
inopinabilia beneficia prodidisse et detulisse laetitiam, 
deinde suspicionem, postea stuporem, ac postremum 
consulentem a ministris ad se accedentibus audisse 
legem ineffabilem Iudaeorum, pro qua nutriebatur, 
et hoc illos facere singulis annis quodam tempore 
95 constituto: et compraehendere quidem Graecum 
peregrinum eumque annali tempore saginare, et 
deductum ad quandam siluam occidere quidem eum 
hominem eiusque corpus sacrificare secundum suas 
sollemnitates, et gustare ex eius uisceribus, et 
iusiurandum facere in immolatione Graeci, ut inimi- 
citias contra Graecos haberent, et tune in quandam 
96 foueam reliqua hominis pereuntis abicere. Deinde 
refert eum dixisse paucos iam dies de uita! sibimet 
superesse atque rogasse ut, erubescens Graecorum 
deos et superans? in suo sanguine insidias Iudaeorum, 

de malis eum circumastantibus liberaret. 
97. Huiusmodi ergo fabula non tantum omni tragoedia 
plenissima est,sed etiam impudentia crudeli redundat. 

1 de uita con}. Boysen: debita mss. 

2 superantes mss.: text doubtful. 
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king’s knees, he stretched out his right hand and 
implored him to set him free. The king reassured 
him and bade him tell him who he was, why he 
was living there, what was the meaning of his 
abundant fare. Thereupon, with sighs and tears, 
the man, in a pitiful tone, told the tale of his 
distress. He said that he was a Greek and that, 
while travelling about the province for his liveli- 
hood, he was suddenly kidnapped by men of a 
foreign race and conveyed to the temple; there 
he was shut up and seen by nobody, but was 
fattened on feasts of the most lavish description. 
At first these unlooked for attentions deceived 
him and caused him pleasure ; suspicion followed, 
then consternation. Finally, on consulting the 
attendants who waited upon him, he heard of the 
unutterable law of the Jews, for the sake of which 
he was being fed. The practice was repeated 
annually at a fixed season. They would kidnap a 
Greek foreigner, fatten him up for a year, and then 
convey him to a wood, where they slew him, 
sacrificed his body with their customary ritual, 
partook of his flesh,* and, while immolating the 
Greek, swore an oath of hostility to the Greeks. 
The remains of their victim were then thrown into 
a pit. The man (Apion continues) stated that he 
had now but a few days left to live, and implored 
the king, out of respect for the gods of Greece, to 
defeat this Jewish plot upon his life-blood and to 
deliver him from his miserable predicament. 


A tale of this kind is not merely packed with all 
the horrors of a tragedy ; it is also replete with the 


@ Lat. wiscera: i.e. all except skin, bones and blood. 
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Non tamen a sacrilegio priuat Antiochum, sicut arbi- 
trati sunt qui haec ad illius gratiam conscripserunt ; 
98 non enim praesumpsit aliquid tale, ut ad templum 
accederet, sed sicut aiunt inuenit non sperans. Fuit 
ergo uoluntate iniquus impius et nihilominus sine 
deo, quantauis sit! mendacii superfluitas, quam ex 
99 ipsa re cognoscere ualde facillimum est. Non enim 
circa solos Graecos discordia legum esse dinoscitur, 
sed maxime aduersus Aegyptios et plurimos alios. 
Quem enim horum non contigit aliquando circa nos 
peregrinari, ut aduersus solos <Graecos>? renouata 
coniuratione per effusionem sanguinis ageremus? ? 
100 Vel quomodo possibile est ut ad has hostias omnes 
Iudaei colligerentur et tantis milibus ad gustandum 
uiscera illa sufficerent, sicut ait Apion? Vel cur 
inuentum hominem quicumque fuit, non enim suo 
101 nomine conscripsit,4 aut quomodo eum in suam 
patriam rex non cum pompa deduxit, dum posset 
hoe faciens ipse quidem putari pius et Graecorum 
amator eximius, assumere uero contra Iudaeorum 
102 odium solacia magna cunctorum? Sed haec relinquo ; 
insensatos enim non uerbis sed operibus decet 
arguere. 
Sciunt igitur omnes qui uiderunt constructionem 
templi nostri qualis fuerit et intransgressibilem eius 
103 purificationis integritatem. Quattuor etenim habuit 
in circuitu porticus, et harum singulae propriam 
secundum legem habuere custodiam. In exteriorem 
itaque ingredi licebat omnibus etiam alienigenis ; 
mulieres tantummodo menstruatae transire pro- 


1 quanta iussit mss. 
2 ins. Hudson. 
8 egeremus mss.: Reinach would here insert §§ 121-124. 
4 Niese suspects a lacuna. 
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cruelty of impudence. It does not, for all that, 
acquit Antiochus of sacrilege, as its obsequious 
authors imagined. He suspected nothing of the 
sort when he invaded the temple; the discovery 
admittedly surprised him. His iniquity, impiety, 
and godlessness were, therefore, none the less 
gratuitous, however many lies may be told about him. 
These reveal their character on their face. Greeks, 
as is well known, are not the only people with whom 
our laws come into conflict; those principally so 
affected are Egyptians and many others. Is there 
one of these nations whose citizens have not happened 
at some time or other to visit our country? Why 
should Greeks be the only objects of our periodic- 
ally repeated conspiracy and bloodthirsty assault ? 
Again, how is it conceivable that all Jews should 
assemble to partake of these victims, and that the 
flesh of one should suffice for so many thousand 
participants, as Apion asserts ?* Why in the world 
after discovering this man, whoever he was (his name 
is not given in the story), did not the king convey 
him in triumph to his country, when by so doing he 
might have gained a reputation for piety and rare 
devotion to the Greeks, and encountered Jewish 
hatred with the powerful support of public opinion ? 
But I refrain to pursue these inquiries ; fools must 
be refuted, not by argument, but by facts. 

All who ever saw our temple are aware of the 
general design of the building, and the inviolable 
barriers which preserved its sanctity. It had four 
surrounding courts, each with its special statutory 
restrictions. The outer court was open to all, 
foreigners included ; women during their impurity 


@ Not as reported above. 
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104 hibebantur. In secundam uero porticum cuncti 
Iudaei ingrediebantur eorumque coniuges, cum 
essent ab omni pollutione mundae ; in tertiam masculi 
Tudaeorum mundi existentes atque purificati; in 
quartam autem sacerdotes stolis induti sacerdotali- 
bus; in adytum uero soli principes sacerdotum 

105 propria stola circumamicti. Tanta uero est circa 
omnia prouidentia pietatis, ut secundum quasdam 
horas sacerdotes ingredi constitutum sit. Mane 
etenim aperto templo oportebat facientes traditas 
hostias introire et meridie rursus, dum clauderetur 

106 templum. Denique nec uas aliquod portari licet in 
templum, sed erant in eo solummodo posita altare 
mensa turibulum candelabrum, quae omnia et in 

107 lege conscripta sunt. Etenim nihil amplius neque 
mysteriorum aliquorum ineffabilium agitur, neque 
intus ulla epulatio ministratur. Haec enim quae 
praedicta sunt habent totius populi testimonium 

108 manifestationemque gestorum. Licet enim sint tribus 
quattuor sacerdotum et harum tribuum singulae 
habeant hominum plus quam quinque milia, fit 
tamen obseruatio particulariter per dies certos, et 
his transactis alii succedentes ad sacrificia ueniunt 
et congregati in templum mediante die a prae- 
cedentibus claues templi et ad numerum omnia uasa 
percipiunt, nulla re, quae ad cibum aut potum 

109 adtineat, in templo delata. Talia namque etiam ad 


2 Or “‘ the victims delivered to them.” 

> Cf. Mark xi. 16. The sequel shows that the Holy Place 
(the vads) is intended. 

¢ Cf. B.v.216 (where only three objects are named, no altar). 

4 The four priestly clans which returned with Zerubbabel 
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were alone refused admission. To the second court 
all Jews were admitted and, when uncontaminated 
by any defilement, their wives; to the third male 
Jews, if clean and purified ; to the fourth the priests 
robed in their priestly vestments. The sanctuary 
was entered only by the high-priests, clad in the 
raiment peculiar to themselves. So careful is the 
provision for all the details of the service, that the 
priests’ entry is timed to certain hours. Their duty 
was to enter in the morning, when the temple was 
opened, and to offer the customary sacrifices,* and 
again at mid-day, until the temple was closed. 
One further point: no vessel whatever might be 
carried into the temple,®? the only objects in which 
were an altar, a table, a censer, and a lampstand,° 
all mentioned in the Law. There was nothing 
more ; no unmentionable mysteries took place, no 
repast was served within the building. The fore- 
going statements are attested by the whole com- 
munity, and conclusively proved by the order of 
procedure. For, although there are four priestly 
tribes, each comprising upwards of five thousand 
members, these officiate by rotation for a fixed period 
of days; when the term of one party ends, others 
come to offer the sacrifices in their place, and 
assembling at mid-day in the temple, take over 
from the outgoing ministers the keys of the building 
and all its vessels, duly numbered. Nothing of the 
nature of food or drink is brought within the temple ; 
objects of this kind may not even be offered on 


(Ezra ii. 36; Neh. vii.39). Elsewhere Josephus mentions only 
the division into twenty-four courses (Vita, 2; cf. A. vii. 
365 f.), which was normal from the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 7) onwards. 
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altare offerre prohibitum est, praeter illa quae ad 
sacrificia praeparantur. 

Quid ergo Apionem [esse] dicimus nisi nihil horum 
examinantem uerba incredula protulisse ? Sed turpe 
est; historiae enim ueram notitiam se proferre 
zrammaticus non promisit ? At! sciens templi nostri 
pietatem hanc quidem praetermisit, hominis autem 
Graeci compraehensionem finxit et pabulum in- 
effabile et ciborum opulentissimam claritatem et 
seruos ingredientes ubi nec nobilissimos Iudaeorum 
licet intrare, nisi fuerint sacerdotes. Hoc ergo 
pessima est impietas atque mendacium spontaneum 
ad eorum seductionem, qui noluerint discutere 
ueritatem. Per ea siquidem mala et ineffabilia, quae 
praedicta sunt, nobis detrahere temptauerunt. 

(9) Rursumque tamquam piissimus deridet adiciens 
fabulae suae Mnaseam. Ait enim illum rettulisse, 
dum bellum Iudaei contra Idumaeos? haberent longo 
quodam tempore, in aliqua ciuitate Idumaeorum,? qui 
Dorii nominantur, quendam eorum qui in ea Apol- 
linem colebat uenisse ad Iudaeos, cuius hominis 
nomen dicit Zabidon, deinde quia® eis promisisset 
traditurum se eis Apollinem deum Doriensium 
uenturumque illum ad nostrum templum, si omnes 
abscederent. Et credidisse omnem multitudinem 
Iudaeorum ; Zabidon uero fecisse quoddam machina- 
mentum ligneum et circumposuisse sibi et in eo tres 
ordines infixisse lucernarum et ita ambulasse, ut 


1 conj.: et mss. 
® Hudson: Iudaeos (-orum) mss, 
3 Boysen: qui mss. 
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the altar, save those which are prepared for the 
sacrifices. 

Are we then left to conclude that Apion put out 
this incredible story without any investigation of 
these facts? But that is disgraceful; as a learned 
doctor, did he not profess to present an accurate 
historical picture ? No; he knew the pious rites of 
our temple, but passed them over when he concocted 
this story of a kidnapped Greek, an unmentionable 
banquet of the richest and most sumptuous fare, and 
slaves entering precincts to which even the highest 
Jewish nobles are not admitted, unless they are 
priests. Here, then, we have rank impiety at its 
worst, and a gratuitous lie, designed tomislead persons 
who do not trouble to investigate the facts. For the 
one aim of the inventors of the unspeakable horrors 
to which I have alluded is to bring us into odium. 

(9) This model of piety derides us again in a story 
which he attributes to Mnaseas.* The latter, accord- 
ing to Apion, relates that :— 


in the course of a long war between the Jews and 
the Idumaeans, an inhabitant of an Idumaean 
city, called Dorii,?’ who worshipped Apollo and 
bore (so we are told) the name of Zabidus, came 
out to the Jews and promised to deliver into their 
hands Apollo, the god of his city, who would visit 
our temple if they all took their departure. The 
Jews all-believed him; whereupon Zabidus con- 
structed an apparatus of wood, inserted in it three 
rows of lamps, and put it over his person. Thus 
arrayed he walked about, presenting the appear- 


> Dor or Dora on the coast of Palestine, some ten miles 
north of Caesarea, south of Mt. Carmel. 
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procul stantibus appareret, quasi stellae per terram? 
ray Topetav TOLOUILEVOY, Tovs pev “lovdaiovs dzo 
Too mapaddgov Tis. béas Kkaramen\nypevous TOppw 
jevovTas jouxiay dyew, TOV d¢€ ZaBisov € emt mohfjs 
jouxtas els TOV vaov mapeAfety Kal TH xpvojv 
Gmocbpat tod KavOwvos® Kedadjy, ovTw yap 
aoreilouevos yeypadev, Kat madw eis Adpa® 70 
TaxXos dare ety. 

“Apa obv al Tuets av €loev OTe TOV xdvOwva, 
TOUTEOTW EavTov, "Aico emupopriler Kal rove? 
THS pwpodoyias cua. Kal TOV pevoparov Kara 
yomov; Kal yap Tomovs ovK ovras ypader Kal 
moXeus ovK «lOws jerariOnow. 7 peev yap Sovupata 
THS nyeTépas xXwpas éorly dpopos, kata ldlav 
Keyser kat Adpa TavTns éorly ovdeia mols. 
THs pevto. Dowikns mapa 7d Kapprjdvov dpos 
Ad@pa mods dvopalerar, pndev emikowwvotcea Tots 
’"Ariwvos dAvapjuact: tecodpwv yap Huepav 
odov THs TSovpaias* adéornkey. Ti 8 nudv ere 
KaTnyopet TO oa) Kowovs €xew Tots dAAous Oeovs, 
el pastas ovTWS emetoOnoay of TATEpEs mpav 
yéew tov ’Amdd\Awva mpds adtods Kal peTa TOV 
doTpwv emi THs yas wAOnoay opav adrov mept- 
TaroovTa.; Avxvov yop oddera) dfjAov ote mpdcbev 
éwpdxaow ot Tas TooavTas Kal THAucavras Avyvo- 
Kalas emuredobvres. GAN’ oddé Tis avT@ Badilovee 
Karo iy xopav Trav ToooUTwy pvpeddeov oTVTN- 
oev, epnyic. d€ Kal Ta TElyn puddxoov ed pe mohéwou 
oUvEoTNKOTOS” e® tad\a. tod vaod 5 at Ovpa 
TO pev vos Hoav <EjKovtTa myX@v, €elkoot S€ Td 

1 End of lacuna in L. 
* Hudson: dxavOévos L (and so below). 
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ance to distant onlookers of stars perambulating 
the earth. Astounded at this amazing spectacle, 
the Jews kept their distance, in perfect silence. 
Meanwhile, Zabidus stealthily passed into the 
sanctuary, snatched up the golden head of the 
pack-ass (as he facetiously calls it), and made off 
post-haste to Dora. 


May we not, on our side, suggest that Apion is 
overloading the pack-ass, that is to say himself, with 
a crushing pack of nonsense and lies? He writes of 
places which do not exist, and shifts the position 
on the map of cities of which he knows nothing. 
Idumaea, in the latitude of Gaza, is conterminous 
with our territory. It has no city called Dora. 
There zs a town of that name in Phoenicia, near 
Mount Carmel, but that has nothing in common 
with Apion’s ridiculous story, being at a distance of 
four days’ march from Idumaea. Again, how can he 
continue to accuse us of not having the same gods 
as the rest of the world, if our forefathers were so 
easily induced to believe that Apollo would visit 
them, and imagined that they saw him walking with 
a train of stars upon the earth? Obviously they 
had never before seen a lamp, these people whose 
festivals are such a blaze of illumination! Not one 
of all those myriads encountered him as he paraded 
the country !_ He found the walls unguarded in war- 
time! I refrain from further comment, merely re- 
marking that the gates of the sanctuary were sixty 

@ In particular the Feast of Tabernacles (see the vivid 
description of the all-night illumination in the Mishnah, 
Sukkah, v. 2-4) and the Feast of Dedication, popularly known 
as the “* Feast of Lights,” A. xii. 325. Cf. § 282 below. 

3 So Lat.: Adpw L. 4 Niese: “Iovdalas L. 
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mAdros, Kardxpvoot S€ macar Kal puxpod Seiv 
oduprArarow tavras éx)evov ovK éAdrrous ovres 
avdpes Suardovoe Kal exdoray neepav Kab TO 
120 karahureiv Tvovypuevas ay abéutrov. padios ouv 
avras 6 Avxvopdpos € é€xeivos aveweev, ola, pdvos* 
Kal THY Tob edvOeovos @xeTo" Kepadnv EX. 
mOoTEpov ovv adrny mahw as nas Gvéorpeev 7 
AaBov “Amrudy adriy eloexopucev, wa *Avtioxos 
evpyn mpos Sevtépav “Amiwv pvboroyiar; 
121 (10) Karaevderar Sé? Kat dpKov av ws dpuvudr- 
Ttwv Tov Oedv Tov ToijoavTa Tov ovpavoyv Kal THY 
~ \ i / \ 2: be > / 
viv kat tiv Odraccav pndevi edvoncew addodvrAw, 
122 pddtora 5é€ “ENyow. eer 5é Katapevddpevov 
ama€ eimeiy pndevi edvojoew dMopirw, pahora 
5° Alyumriou: ottws yap av tots €€ apyfs adrob 
mAdopaow NPHOTTEV TA TEpl TOV opKov, elrep 
joav bro Atyurtiwy T&v ovyyev@v ot marépes 
judy ovxt Suda movnplav aA ent oupdopats 
123 eSednAaopevor. tav ‘EXijvwv dé  Adov tots 
TOTOLS 7) Tots enrpSetpacw dpeoTHicapev, OTE 
pndeuiay hiv etvar mpos avrovs exOpav pnde 
nAorumiar. Tovvavrtov peevtoe moAXol map’ adtav 
els TOUS Teer epous VOHOUs ovveBnoav eioe)Oeiv, 
Kat Tives pev evewewar, clot &’ of tiv Kaprepiav 
124 ody drropetvavres maAw améornoav. Kal TtovTw® 
1 Text emended by Niese. 


2 ed. pr.: xatawevtoacOal ra L. 
3 rotrov L (corrector’s hand) Lat. 


@ The dimensions given in B. v. 202 are 30x 15 cubits. 

> Or perhaps ‘all overlaid with gold, almost of the solidity 
of hammered gold plates.” 

° In B. vi. 293 we are told that it took twenty men to close 
the east gate of the inner court. Hudson, accordingly, 
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cubits high and twenty broad,? all gilded and almost 
entirely covered with plates of wrought gold®; it took 
no fewer than 200° men to close them every day, and 
it was forbidden to leave them open. Our lamp- 
carrier, I presume, had no difficulty in opening them 
by himself and making off with the pack-ass’s head. 
But did he return it to us, or was it Apion who re- 
covered and reinstated it in the temple for Antiochus 
to find, in order to provide him with a second good 
story ? 

(10) Then®@ he attributes to us an imaginary oath, Alleged 
and would have it appear that we swear by the God Be, 
who made heaven vd earth and sea to show no good- to Greeks, 
will to a single alien, above all to Greeks. Having wel 
once started false accusations, he should have said, 
“show no goodwill to a single alien, above all to 
Egyptians’; for then this reference to the oath 
would have been in keeping with his original fiction, 
if, as we are given to understand, the cause of 
the expulsion of our forefathers by their Egyptian 
““kinsmen’”’ was not their malice, but their mis- 
fortunes. From the Greeks we are severed more 
by our geographical position than by our institutions, 
with the result that we neither hate nor envy them. 

On the contrary, many of them have agreed to adopt 
our laws; of whom some have remained faithful, 
while others, lacking the necessary endurance, have 
again seceded. Of these not one has ever said that 


corrects the figure here to twenty: but Josephus may mean 
that separate gangs of twenty men each were employed to 
close the ten gates of the temple. 

4 Reinach transfers this paragraph (§§ 121-124), which 
opens abruptly, to the end of § 99 above, where it seems more 
in place. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 5, “ adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium.” ¢ Cf. §§ 280 ff. below. 
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ovdels mabmore Tov Opkov elmev akodoat Trap” piv 
chpoopevov,” d.AAa, _Hovos “Ariov, ws €okev, 
qHKovoev? avTos yap 6 ovvbeis adrov iy. 

a 1) XUdddpa Toivev rhs 7odAjs ovvecews* Kal em 
T@ poeAdovte py OjcecBae Bavpdlew ag eov coTw 
"Ariwva. TEK[L7|pLoVv yap «lvat pnow Tob pene 
vopmous meas xpjobae Sucatous ponte tov Oeov 
evoeBeiv ws tmpoonkev [TO pu) apyew],° Sovrevew 
dé padov Oveow [kat] dMore dAXow Kat 70 
Kexphodae ovppopais TLoL mepl THY mod, atdrav* 
diprov OTe Toews HyemoviKwTaTns eK TOV avwlev 
dpyew adda pn ‘Pwpatois® dovredew ovveOope- 
vwv. Kaito. ToUTwWY dv Tis avdoxolTo® ToLavTNS 
peyadavyias.?” Trav pev yap dAAwv ovK €oTw dotis 
avOp wrwv ody tkavas Kal aitod dain ToOTov 
ta’ *Ariwvos Acrex Oa Tov Adyov: oALyous ev ‘yap 
darhptev ef? Hyepovias dua Katpomrias yevéoBar, 
Kal TovTous ai petaBoAal madw dAdo SovAcvew 
bmélev€av, TO mAciorov Sé doAov ddAwv braknKoev 
moAAdkis. Aly’mriot 8° dpa povor dua TO KaTa- 
puyeiv, ws paow, els THY Xeopav atta Tovs Beods 
Kal owbijvas peraBaovras els poppas Onpicov 
efatperov yépas EUpovTo TO pundevl SovAcdoat TOv 
Tis. “Actas 7 Tis Evpaans KpaTnodvrwy, ot play 
Tpepav €k Tov maVvTos aidvos eXevbepias od 
TUXOVTES, aN’ ovde Tapa TOV oiKxodeomoT Gv, 
OvTWa [eV yap adrots expnoavro Ilépoau TpoTroy, 
ovx dma€ povov adda Kat moAAdKis topbobyres Tas 


1 duwopévoy L. 2 ed. pr.: cvvécews L. 

3 ins. ed. pr. 4 ed. pr.: avrol L. 

5 So ed. pr: in L ‘Pwpatos is placed before éx. 

6 Niese: dmrdécxoro L (= perhaps * Even a Roman would 
refrain from so lofty a claim ”’). 
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he had heard the oath in question pronounced by any 
of us. Apion is apparently the only man who has 
heard it, for the good reason that he invented it. 

(11) In the argument to which I now proceed Anti-_ 
Apion’s extraordinary sagacity is most astonishing. eee, 
A clear proof, according to him, that our laws are drawn from 


unjust and our religious ceremonies erroneous is that 2ushetunes 
we are not masters of an empire, but rather the 
slaves, first of one nation, then of another, and that 
calamity has more than once befallen our city. As 
if his fellow-countrymen from time immemorial had 
been the masters of a sovereign state, and had never 
known what it was to serve the Romans! On 
Roman lips such a lofty claim might be tolerated. 
For the rest of the world, there is not a man who 
would not admit that this argument of Apion closely 
touches himself. It has been the lot of few, by 
waiting on opportunity, to gain an empire, and even 
they have, through the vicissitudes of fortune, been 
reduced once more to servitude beneath a foreign 
yoke ; most races have frequently had to submit to 
others. . The Egyptians alone, so it seems, because 
the gods, according to their account, took refuge in 
their country and saved themselves by assuming the 
forms of wild animals,? gained the exceptional 
privilege of never being the slaves of any of the 
conquerors of Asia or Europe—the Egyptians, who 
have never, since the world began, had a day of 
liberty, even from their domestic masters! For 
the rough handling which they received from the 
Persians, who not once but on many occasions sacked 


@ Cf. Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321-331. 


7 Niese: peyadopuxias L. 
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modes, bepa KaTaoKaTTOVTES, TOUS map avrots 
vopulopevovs Beods Karacpalovres, ovK av ovewot- 
130 cave’ poyretobau yap ov TpoonKey TV ’Arriwvos 
dmadevotar, os ovre Tas "AOnvaiay TUxas oUTE 
tas AaxeSapoviwy evevonoev, Ov Tovs ev avdpELo- 
rarous elvat, Tovs Sé evocBeotatous TOV “EXivwv 
131 dzravres Aéyovow. && Baowréas Tods én” edoeBeia 
SvaBonbévras [adv eva, Kpotoov], * olaws expncavrTo 
ovppopais Blov. €@ THY karampyabeioay “AOy- 
valwy aKporroAw, Tov €V "Egéow vaov, TOV ev 
AcAdots, dAdovs pupiovs, Kat ovdeis wveldicev 
132 rabra Tots malodow, aAAa Tots Spdcacw. Kawos 
d€ KaTHYOpOS MOV ’"Amiov 7bpeOn Tav ldiwp 
avtod mept Tv Atyurrov Kkak@v exdAaldopevos, 
ara Uéoworpis avrov 6 pvbevdpevos Alyvarou 
Baowreds éridAwoev. 
“Hype?s 5€ tods Aerépovs odK av eimousrev Baot- 
déas, Aavidnv Kat Lodopdva, modAdAa yeipwoa- 
133 €vous €Ovn; tovrovs pev obv Trapadimwpuev: Ta, 
dé yrwpysa tracw “Ariwyv hyvonkev, dtu Ilepodv 
kal pet’ ékelvous Ayoupevwv THs "Acias Maxe- 
Sovewy Atybrrvoe peev edovAevor dvdpamddav ovdev 
134 Svadeporres, apets be OvTES ehevepor Tpooere Kal 
TOV mepus 770 ew pxYopev ety aXEdOv <ixoot OU 
Kal p’ peéxpe Mdyvov Ilouaniov. Kat mavtwv 
exTrorcunbevtwy mpos “Pwpyaiwy? t&v mavtayob 


1 Perhaps a gloss. 
2 éxmoheuwhévtwy mpds ‘Papatouvs Niese. 


° Cf. Acts xvii. 22 (quoted in the margin of the ms.). 

» By Xerxes, Herod. viii. 53. 

¢ The temple of Artemis, burnt down by Herostratus on 
the night, as was said, of Alexander’s birth, 356 B.c. 
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their cities, razed their temples, and slaughtered the 
creatures they took for gods, I will not reproach 
them. I must not imitate the ignorance of Apion, 
who never thought of the misfortunes of the 
Athenians or the Lacedaemonians, the latter, by 
common consent, the bravest, the former the most 
pious,’ of the Greeks. I pass over the calamities in the 
lives of monarchs (like Croesus) renowned for piety. 
I pass over the burning of the acropolis of Athens,? 
the temple of Ephesus,’ that of Delphi,? and myriads 
more ; no one ever reproached the victims, rather 
than the perpetrators, for these atrocities. It was 
left for Apion to bring this novel type of accusation 
against us, quite forgetting the disasters of his own 
Egypt. Its mythical king Sesostris has doubtless 
blinded him.¢ 

For our part, might we not quote our kings, David 
and Solomon, who subjugated many nations? But 
let us pass them over and merely refer to a notorious 
fact, ignored by Apion: that is, that the Egyptians 
were the slaves and veritable menials, first of the 
Persians, and then of the Macedonians, the next 
rulers of Asia; while we were not merely inde- 
pendent, but had dominion over the surrounding 
states for about 120 years / up to the time of Pompey 
the Great. And when war had been declared by the 
Romans on all the monarchs in the world, our kings 


4 The older temple was accidentally burnt down c. 548-547 
B.c.; Josephus refers to some later occasion of incendiarism. 

e Both Sesostris and his son (Herod. ii. 111) are said to 
have been struck blind. 

* A slightly exaggerated estimate of the period from the 
Maccabaean insurrection to Pompey’s entry into Jerusalem 
(168-63 B.c.) ; eighty years, from c. 143 B.c. (1 Macc. xiii. 41), 
would have been more accurate. 
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Baciréwy peovor Sia. triotw of trap’ Hutvy odupaxou 
Kal pido dvepvAdxOnoay. 

135 (12) "Ada Bavpacrods dvdpas ov TApEecXnKapev, 
olov TEXVaV TWwY EedpeTas 7) copia Svadépovras. 
Kat KatapiOet UwKpdtyv Kat Zijvwva Kat Kre- 
avOnv Kal tovovTovs Twds. ira TO PavpaciwTaTov 
Tots elpnuevois’ atros <avTdov mpooriOnor Kal 
paxapile. tHv AdrcEdvdpevav, Stu Towdrov exer 

136 7oAiTnv[, 6p0ds mov ]-? dee yap adT@ pdprupos 
éavtov. Tots pev yap dAdo damacw dyAaywyos 
eddKet Tmovnpos elvan, Kal TO Biw Kal TO Ady 
SvehOappevos, wore eikoTws erejoar Tus av 1 
"Aref dv8perav, elrep_ emt tovTw péya eéppover. 
mrept d€ tav map’ npiy avdpav yeyovorwy ovdevos 
irrov eraivov Tuyxavew after icacw ot tats 
HET E pats dpxatoroytaus € evTuyxdvovres. 

137 (13) Ta dé Aowra THv ev TH KaTHyopia YEypappeven 
dE vov Hv tows avamroAdynra mapadureiv, b w’ avros 
adtod Kal Tov aAAwv Atyurrioy 7} mo) KaTnyopav. 
evant yap ort Ca Ovomev quEpa® Kal yotpov 
ovK eobiopev, Kal THY Trav aidoiwy xAevaler mrept- 

138 TOMY. TO pev oby mepl Ths TOV Teepeov* Cow 
dvaipécews KoWdov €oTL Kal mpos rods dAdous 
dvOpesrrous a dmavras, “Arrioy be tots Qvovow eyKadadv 
abrov ebipreyEev 6 ovTa TO yévos AdySartioy~ ov yap 

vy “EXnv ov 7 Makedav €xahérrauvev. obroe yap 

edyovras ew exaTopBas Tots Oeois Kal xp@vrae 

Tois lepeiows mpds edwrxlay, Kal od Sta TodTo 

ovpBeBnxev épyuodcfa tov Kécopov t&v Booky- 
1 Niese (after Lat.): ray elpyuévev L. 


2 Niese (after Lat.): om. L. 
> Ins. Niese (after Lat.). 
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alone, by reason of their fidelity, remained their 
allies and friends. 

(12) “ But” (urges Apion) we “ have not produced Argument 
any geniuses, for example, inventors in arts and serie 
crafts or eminent sages.’”’* He enumerates Socrates, @uced no 
Zeno, Cleanthes,? and others of that calibre; and ce 
then—most astounding master-stroke—adds his own 
name to the list, and felicitates Alexandria on 
possessing such a citizen! Indeed he needed this 
testimonial from himself; for the rest of the world 
took him for a low charlatan, whose life was as 
dissolute as his language, insomuch that Alexandria 
might fairly be pitied if she prided herself upon him. 

Our own famous men, who are entitled to rank with 
the highest, are familiar to readers of my Antiquities. 

(13) The remaining counts in his indictment had Other in- 
better perhaps have remained unanswered, so that (/¢tments: 
Apion might be left to act as his own and his country- sacrifices, 
men’s accuser. He denounces us for sacrificing Hades 
domestic animals and for not eating pork, and he ¢ivcum- 
derides the practice of circumcision. Well,the custom ; 
of slaughtering domestic animals we share with the 
rest of mankind ; and Apion, by criticizing those who 
practise it, betrays his Egyptian birth. No Greek or 
Macedonian would have been moved to indignation. 

Their nations, indeed, vow sacrifices of hecatombs 
to the gods,° and make a feast off the victims ; yet this 


has not had the result, apprehended by Apion, of leav- 


2 A charge repeated by Apollonius Molon, § 148 below. 

> Cleanthes in 263 B.c. succeeded Zeno as head of the 
Stoic school, founded by the latter. 

¢ Cf. Hom. Od. xvii. 50. 


£ ed. pr.: juerépwv L Lat. 
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139 watwv, dmep “Amiwvy edeoevr. Et [evTOU Tots 
Atyumrtov eJeow 7Kodovbowy ATaVTES, NpPhpLwre 
lev Gv 6 KOoLOoS TOV dvOparrunv, TaY aypiwTaroy 
dé Onpiwy erdAnPwvOn, & Beods obror vopilovtes 

140 emehas extpéepovow. Kal pony «i TIS adrov 
NpeTo, TOV mdvrov Aiyurriwy tivas civae Kal 
codwrdtous Kal OeoceBeis vopiler, mavtws av 

141 coporoynce TOUS tepets: dvo yap avrovs dacww bro 
TOV Bacthéwy e€ apyfs Tatra _mpooterax Ga, Tay 
Te TOV Decv Oepametav Kat THS oogias TI ém- 
peAevav. exeivou Tolvuy AmavTes Kal TEpiTEepVOVTAL 
Kal xowpetwy ameéxov7ar Bpwudtwv: od pv ovde 
Tav addAAwy Atyurriwy obb€ «is tv Ove Tots Oeots. 

142 dp’ otv tuddds Hv Tov votv "Amiwv brép Aiyurriowy 
yas Aowopety ovvbéuevos, exeivav 5é KaTnyopar, 
ot ye pr) povov xp@vrar tots tao Tovtov Aodo- 
povpevois eOeow, adda Kai rods aAdous edidaéav 
mepitepveo0ar, Kabdsep eipnKev ‘Hpddoros; 

143. “O@ev eloTWs prot Sokel Tis els Tods maTplous 
avrob vopLous BAacdypias Sobva dlenv *Arrieoy 
THY mpérroveay: mepreTpnOn yap e& davaykns, 
eAkwoews adTa mepl TO atdotoy yevowerys, Kal 
pendev dfehnbets b10 THS TepiTowhs d.AAd. onmo- 

144 prevos ev Sewais sBdvaus améBavev. det yap Tovs 
ed dpovobdvras Tots pe olcelous vopots rept THY 
edoeBevav auxpiBas eppevew, Tous d¢ tav d\Awy 
pa AowWopety. 6 dé TovTous pev epuyer, TOV 
TET Epoov de Karefevoaro. ToOTo juev “Arriwve 
tod Biov TO Téos €yevero, Kat TobTo Tap nuav 
evtad0a TO mépas €oTw Tod Adyou. 


1 Gy Ove. Niese: ovvéve. L Lat. 
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ing the world without cattle. If, on the other hand, 
mankind had adopted Egyptian customs, the world 
would have been left without human beings, and 
been overrun with those wildest of beasts, which 
they sedulously rear in the belief that they are gods. 
Again, had Apion been asked who, in his opinion, 
were the wisest and most god-fearing of all the 
Egyptians, he would undoubtedly have made the 
admission, “the priests”; for they, as is said, 
originally received two commissions from royalty : 
divine worship and the charge of learning. But all 
those priests are circumcised, and all abstain from 
swine’s flesh.? Even among the rest of the Egyptians 
there is not a man who sacrifices a pig to the gods. 
Was, then, Apion’s mind blinded when, in the interest 
of the Egyptians, he undertook to revile us and 
actually condemned them? For not only do they 
practise the customs which he abuses, but, as 
Herodotus has informed us,? they have taught 
others to adopt circumcision. 

I cannot, therefore, but regard the penalty which Apion’s ena 
Apion paid for maligning his country’s laws as just 
and appropriate. An ulcer on his person rendered 
circumcision essential; the operation brought no 
relief, gangrene set in, and he died in terrible 
tortures. A wise man’s duty is to be scrupulously 
faithful to the religious laws of his country, and to 
refrain from abuse of those of others. Apion was a 
defaulter to his country’s laws and told lies about 
ours. Such was his end, and here let me bring my 
remarks [upon him] to a close. 

@ On the Egyptians’ practice of circumcision see Herod 
ii. 37, 104; on their abstinence from pork, except on certain 


occasions, ib. ii. 47. 
> Herod. ii. 104 (quoted in Ap. i. 169). 
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/ A , 
(14) "Emel de? Kal "ArroMaivios oM ohey Kat Avot- 
payos Kat twes GAdor Ta prev br dyvoias, TO 
mciotov b€ KaTa Svopeverav, mepi TE TOD vouo- 
a \ ~ / 
Oernoavtos juiv Mwoéws Kat mept TOV vopwv 
fi vw > a A 
memroinvrat Adyous ovTEe SiKalovs ore aAnbets, Tov 
~ / A 
pev ws yonta Kat amaredva dvaBaddAovres, Tovs 
cal ~ > ~ 4 
vomous dé KaKias Hiv Kal ovd<epulds apeThs pa- 
/ \ 
oxovtes elvat dudacKdAovs, BovAopar cvvTopws Kal 
~ ~ lot , 
mept THS OAns Hav KaTaoTAdcEws TOD TroALTEd- 
~ > ie 
pratos Kal mepl TOV Kata mépos, Ws av W duvards, 
a > Q A 
elmeiv. olwor yap écecOar davepdov ott Kat mpos 
> / \ ai , \ tee A \ 
evoceBevayv Kal mpdos Kowwviay Thy eT’ GAAjAwY Kat 
\ \ / / ” A ‘ 
mpos tHv KaldAov diAavOpwriav, etre dé mTpos 
Suxatoovyvnv Kal THY €v Tots TrOvoLS KapTEpiay Kal 
fe 
favatov mepippdvnow apioTra Keysevovs e€xopev 
TOUS vopovs. TapaKard dé Tovs évrevgopevous 
Th VPP a pera PBdvov mroeto0an THY avayvwow* 
od yap eyKapuov Hudv adr@v mpoewdounv ovy- 
ypdpew, GANG Toa Kat pevdh KaTnyopovpevots 
jply radray dzrodoylay Sucarordrny elvat vouilw 
THY amo TOV vouwv, Ka? ods C&vTes SiaTeAodpeEv. 
rV\ \ \ / e 2A AA , 2 
aAAws TE Kal THY KaTynyoplav 6 >AmodAdvios odK 
10 / 7 ¢ BAC / uv > \ / 
abpoav womep 6 ’Amiwy éra€ev, adda omopddnv 
\ A / a a 
Kal dua mdons THs ovyypadys® more wev ads abgous 
\ 6 ip Xr } a A Pi > r5) ri 
Kat pucavOpwmous Aodopet, more ad devAiav 
C3 a > OL \ + ” a if’ 
new ovediler, Kat tovumadw eorw dmov ToAWav 
a \ > 
KaTnyopet Kat azmdvoiav. Aéyer S€ Kal adveora- 
Tous civat THv BapBapwv Kat Sia Tobro pndev eis 
A / A ~ / a 
Tov Piov evpnua ovpPeBAjobat povovs. tadra Sé 
/ , nn 
mavrTa diedeyxOjoecbar vouilw cadds, et ravavria 
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(14) Seeing, however, that Apollonius Molon, (v.)Proposed 
Lysimachus, and others, partly from ignorance, Rak 
mainly from ill will, have made reflections, which are mgion, "ote, 
neither just nor true, upon our lawgiver Moses and account of 
his code, maligning the one as a charlatan and ie 
impostor, and asserting that from the other we tion. 
receive lessons in vice and none in virtue, I desire 
to give, to the best of my ability, a brief account of 
our constitution as a whole and of its details. From 
this, I think, it will be apparent that we possess a 
code excellently designed to promote piety, friendly 
relations with each other, and humanity towards the 
world at large, besides justice, hardihood, and con- 
tempt of death. And I beg any into whose hands 
these pages may fall to read them without bias.¢ 
My object is not to compose a panegyric upon our 
nation ; but I consider that, in reply to the numerous 
false accusations which are brought against us, the 
fairest defence which we can offer is to be found in 
the laws which govern our daily life. I adopt this 
line the more readily because Apollonius, unlike 
Apion, has not grouped his accusations together, but 
scattered them here and there all over his work, re- 
viling us in one place as atheists and misanthropes, 
in another reproaching us as cowards, whereas else- 
where, on the contrary, he accuses us of temerity 
and reckless madness. He adds that we are the 
most witless of all barbarians, and are consequently 
the only people who have contributed no useful in- 
vention to civilization. All this tirade will, I think, 
be clearly refuted, if it be shown that the precepts 


% Or “ jealousy.” 
1 érei 5¢ Dindorf after Lat.: éredy L. 
2 Oia . . ovyypapas ed. pr.: 5) etras L. Text doubtful. 
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TOV etpnevenv pavein Kat dud, Tov vOpeoy apy 
TpooTETay eva, Kat TparTopLeva peTa TdOnS aKpt- 

150 Betas Op 7pav. el 8 dpa. Bracbeiny prnobjvas 
TOV Tap ETEpous | drrevayrions® VEvOpLo}LEveny , ToU- 
TOU Sixavou Thy aitiay éxew elow ot Ta, Tap Hptv 
ws xelpw mapaBadr\ew akvobvTes. ols ovd€TEpov 
atorerPOjcecbar vouilw dA€yew, ov ws odxi 
ToUTOUS EXYoLLEV TOUS VopLoUs, VY eyw Trapabrjcopat 
Tovs KepadawdeoTaTous, ovl’ ws odyt padiora 
TaVTWV Empevowev Tots EavT@V vopots. 


151 (15) Muxpov ovv dvahaBov TOV Adyov Toor av 
etrroune TpO@Tov, ore rev dvdpuens Kal ATAaKTWS Biobv- 
TW Ob i rafews Kal vojLov Kowwvias emBupnrat yevo- 
JHevou Kal TpPATOu karapfavres elkOTWS AV HLEpoTnTt 

152 Kat pioews a apEeTh dueveyiety paprupn beter. apehet 
Tmeyp@vTa TO, Trop” abrots EKQOTOL TPOS TO d:pXxae - 
TATOV dvdyew, iva pun? pynetoBar ddEwow €r€povs, 
aan’ 3 adrol Tod Civ VOpLLEOS ddAous ddnynoacIar. 

153 TOUTWY d€ Ttobrov eXOvTOOY TOV TpdoTOV, d:pern) pev 
éore vopobérou TO. BeArvora. ovvidely Kal meloat 
TOUS Xpygopevous mept Tov on adrod Tuemeveny, 
mAnous dé TO maou Tots ddfaow € eppueivan Kal LATE 
evTvxiais pte ovpdopais attav pndéev perta- 
Badrew. 

154. Dy toivey tov Huérepov vowobérnv Ta&v dmov- 
Onmoroby pevnjwovevoéevwv vopoberOv mpodyew 
apYarornre. Avkodpyo. yap Kal LddAwves Kat 
Zddevkos 6 tHv Aoxpdv kal mavres ot Oavpaldo- 

1 ed. pr.: brevartiwy L Lat. 


2 ed. pr. : om. L Lat. 
5 ed. pr.: +ov« L Lat. 
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of our laws, punctiliously practised in our lives, are 
in direct conflict with the above description. If I 
may be forced to allude to legislation of a contrary 
nature in vogue elsewhere, the blame must rest with 
those who claim that our laws are, by comparison, 
inferior to their own. These critics will, I think, 
have no excuse in future for denying either that we 
possess these laws, the most salient of which I propose 


to cite, or that we are the most law-abiding of all the 


nations. 


(15) Resuming, then, after this slight digression, I 
would begin with the remark that persons who have 
espoused the cause of order and law—one law for 
all—and been the first to introduce them, may fairly 
be admitted to be more civilized and virtuously dis- 
posed than those who lead lawless and disorderly 
lives. In fact, each nation endeavours to trace its 
own institutions back to the remotest date, in order 
to create the impression that, far from imitating 
others, it has been the one to set its neighbours an 
example of orderly life under law. That being so, 
the virtue of a legislator is to have insight to see 
what is best, and to win over to the laws which he 
introduces those who are to live under them; the 
virtue of the masses is loyally to abide by the laws 
adopted and, in prosperity or in adversity, to make 
no change in them. 

Now, I maintain that our legislator is the most 
ancient of all legislators in the records of the whole 
world. Compared with him, your Lycurguses and 
Solons, and Zaleucus, who gave the Locrians their 
laws, and all who are held in such high esteem by 
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Law versus 
lawlessness, 


Moses the 
mos 
ancient of 
legislators. 
c. 800 B.C. 
638-558 B.C 
c. 660 B.O. 


JOSEPHUS 


pevou Tapa, trois “EAAnow éxbés* 87) Kat mpanv ws 
mpos exetvov mapaParrdpevor paivovrar ‘yeyovores, 
O7rouv ye pnd’ abro Tovvopa mdAaw ey LyVWOKETO 

155 TOO vopou Tra,pd. Tots “EM nou. kal padpros “Opnpos 
ovdapiob THS Toujoews avrTa XPNCALEVOS. ovde 
yap Hv Kata Toorov, aAAa yvepats doptorots Ta 
man Supxetro Kal mpootaypact THv Bacrdwr: 
ad’ od Kat péxpt ToAACD Si€eway Eeow aypadots 
xpwpevor Kal moAAa tTov’Twv del mpds TO ouV- 

156 TuyXdvov peraribevres. 6 8 TpETEpos vopoberns 
apxYaloTaTos YEyovas, TobTo yap Onjrovbev OpLo- 
Aoyetras Kal Tra,pa. Tots mavra Kal” nav A€yovow, 
éauTov Te Tapéoxev ApioTov Tots TAnVEow Hyenova 
Kat ovpBovdrov, tTHy TE KaTacKeviy adtots Any 
Tob Biov 7TH vouw mepiAabwr? Emevcev Tapa- 
dcEacbar Kat BeBavordrnv eis ael® dvdAayOjvae 
TapEeacKEvaceV. 

157 (16) “[oapev d€ TOV epycv avTob TO mparov peya- 
Aeiov. erceivos yap TOUS Tpoydvous HULAV, émretrrep 
edogev abvrots tiv Alyvarov éxAurodow emt TH 
TAT pLov viv eTTAVLEVAL, moh\as Tas peupiddas mapa 
AaBav ék Tohv Kal dpnxdvenv Sieowoev els 
acdaAcvay Kal yap TV dvdpov adtovs Kal moAAny 
Pdprpov det Sodourropijaau Kal VUKTT AL moheptovs* 
Kal TéKVa Kat yovatxas Kat Xetav opL0b oosCew 

158 Haxopevous.. ev ois admact Kal oTparnyos dpioros 
eyévero Kat ovp.BovdAos ouveTwTaros Kal maV TOV 
Kn de pLeov aAnbéoratos. dir de TO TANO0s els 
€avTov avnpTna0ar tapeckevacev, Kal Tept mavTos 


1 ws éx bes L. 2 Bekker: rapadaBov L. 
3 els del Bekker: tcacr L. 
* Niese: modéuous L Lat. 
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the Greeks appear to have been born but yesterday. 
Why, the very word “ law” was unknown in ancient 
Greece. Witness Homer, who nowhere employs it 
in his poems.* In fact, there was no such thing in 
his day ; the masses were governed by maxims not 
clearly defined and by the orders of royalty, and 
continued long afterwards the use of unwritten 
customs, many of which were from time to time 
altered to suit particular circumstances. On the 
other hand, our legislator, who lived in the remotest 
past (that, I presume, is admitted even by our most 
unscrupulous detractors),? proved himself the people’s 
best guide and counsellor ; and after framing a code 
to embrace the whole conduct of their life, induced 
them to accept it, and secured, on the firmest footing, 
its observance for all time. 

(16) Let us consider his first magnificent achieve- 
ment. When our ancestors decided to leave Egypt 
and return to their native land, it was he who took 
command of all those myriads and brought them 
safely through a host of formidable difficulties. For 
they had to traverse a vast, waterless and sandy 
desert, to defeat their enemies, and to protect their 
wives, their children and their chattels while engaged 
in battle. Throughout all this he proved the best of 
generals, the sagest of counsellors, and the most 
conscientious of guardians. He succeeded in making 
the whole people dependent upon himself, and, 


@ The word vépos appears first in Hesiod; older terms 
were 0éuiores (Homer) and decpol, “‘ ordinances.” 

>» Apion, however, brought his date down to the eighth 
century (§ 17). 
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exwv mevoevras [avrt tod Kedevobévros]* eis 
ovdepiav oikelav eAaBev Tara meovetian, aan ev 
@ padwora rob KaLpoo Suvdjets peev abrots TEpL- 
Bi Movrat Kal Tupavridas ot TMPOEOTHKOTES, ediLovar 
159 dé Ta TAH On peta mois <li >? dvop.tas, ev 
rovUTw Ths eEovatas exetvos KaleotnKws TobvayTiov 
anon dev evocBely Kal moAAjv edvopiar® Tots 
Aaocis eumapacyeivy, ovTws atrés Te TA pddvoTa 
THY diperhy emideiew TI avToo vopilev Kal 
owrnpiay Tols avVTOV Tyepove. metronpevors BeBato- 
160 TaTnv mapéEew. Kadjs odv alta Tpooipegews® 
Kal mpage peydAwy émurvyyavopeveov elkoTws 
evopurley Hyemova TE Kat otpBovrov Deov* EXEW; 
Kal metoas: TpOTEpov €avTov ore KaTa TV exelvou 
BovAnow dmavTa mpattes Kat Sdiavoeirar, TavTny 
ero deliv mpo TAVTOS ewrrotnoar THY dToAnpbwW Tots 
mAnfecw: ot yap muorevoavtes emicKomety Oedv 
Tovs é€avtav Biovs ovfev avéyovrar e€apapreiv. 
161 tovwodTos prev 87 Tis [adros]® judy 6 vopobérns, 
od yons ovd amatedv, arep AowdopobyTes Aéyovow 
adikws, add’ ofov mapa tots “EAAnow adyotow 
Tov Mivw yeyovévar Kat pet? adrov’ tods ddAovs 
162 vowobéras. of wev yap adr@v rods vouous t7o- 
riBevrau TAw, of 8 els Tov "AmdMw Kal TO AcAgurcov 
avrob pravtetovt® avedepor, ayrou TaAnfes ovTws 
exew vopilovres  teloew pdov drrohauBavovres. 
163 tis 8 Hv 6 padtora Katopfaaas Tods voprovs Kat 
THs SukatoTrarns® mept Oeod mlictews ETTLTUXOV, 


1 Om. Lat.: adrods rod xed. ed. pr. 
2 Niese after Hudson with Lat.: om. L. 
8 Niese (cf. B. i. 408): edvoay L. ¢ Text doubtful. 
5 Lat.: Oetov L. © Om. Lat. 
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having secured their obedience in all things, he did 
not use his influence for any personal aggrandize- 
ment. No; at the very moment when leading men 
assume absolute and despotic power and accustom 
their subjects to a life of extreme lawlessness, he, 
on the contrary, having reached that commanding 
position, considered it incumbent on him to live 
piously and to provide for his people an abundance 
of good laws, in the belief that this was the best 
means of displaying his own virtue and of ensuring 
the lasting welfare of those who had made him their 
leader. With such noble aspirations and such a 
record of successful achievements, he had good 
reason for thinking that he had God for his guide 
and counsellor. Having first persuaded himself 
that God’s will governed all his actions and all his 
thoughts, he regarded it as his primary duty to 
impress that idea upon the community ; for to those 
who believe that their lives are under the eye of God 
all sin is intolerable. Such was our legislator; no 
charlatan or impostor, as slanderers unjustly call 
him, but one such as the Greeks boast of having had 
in Minos? and later legislators. For among these 
some attributed their laws to Zeus, others traced 
them to Apollo and his oracle at Delphi,? either 
believing this to be the fact, or hoping in this way to 
facilitate their acceptance. But the question, who 
was the most successful legislator, and who attained 
to the truest conception of God, may be answered 


a Reputed king and legislator of Crete. 
> ** Some,” e.g. Minos; ‘‘ others,” e.g. Lycurgus. 


7 wer adrov ed. pr. with Lat.: wera radra L. 

8 Text emended by Niese; that of the ms. is corrupt and 
glossed. 

9 rH Suxacordrys Kus.: tls 6 dikardrara L Lat. 
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mdpeotw €€ avtav Kar avoetv TOV VOmwY avTuTapa- 
BaAdovras: 89 yap tmept tovrwv AeKréov. 

164 Ovxobv diretpou pev at Kara, pepos TaV eOdv 
kal T&v vouwyv mapa Tots dmacw dvOpebrrows 
Svadopat. kepahauwdads <8'> dv émiow tis? of 
bev yap povapxiats, ot 6€ Tats ddiywv Suvacretais, 
adAAou dé Tots mAjGeow emer peray THv e€ovoiav 

165 TOV Tohurevparwv 6 8 TpeeTEpos vopoberns: eis 
fev TovTwy ovdoTLObY arreider, ws 8° ay Tis ElzoL 
Buacdpevos Tov Adoyov, Beoxpariav anédeke TO 
moNirevpa, fee 77 cepxny Kal TO Kpdros dvabets. 

166 Kal meioas cis exelvov amavTas ddopay ws alTiov 
peev amdvTwy dvTa TOV ayal@v, & Kowh Te Taow 
avOpwrous vmdpye Kal dowv Eetvxov adrol den- 
Oévres ev apnxavous, Aabciv Sé tiv exelvov yvopnv 
ovK évov ovTe THY TpaTTouevwv ovfev OVM dv av 

167 Tis trap’ att® Siavonbein, eva yobv® adrov aa- 
epynve Kal ayevyTov Kal mpos Tov aidLtoy xyxpdvov 
dvahoturor, TA0NS ideas Ovarijs KdAAew dia- 
pépovra Kal Suvdyer (bev nev yvwpyLov, dzrotos 
d€ Kar’ odotay €oTl ayvworov. 

168 Tatra epi Qeod dpovetv ot codwtaro. map’ 
"EMyow ote pev edidaxyOnoav exeivov tas apyas 
TApPATXOVTOS, €@ viv Aéyew, OTL o €oTt KaAa Kal 
mpeTovTa TH ToD Oeod pucer Kal pHeyahevornTe, 
ododpa epaprupyKace: Kab yap Ilvbaydpas Kal 

\vagaydpas kat IlAdtwv of te per exetvov amo 
THs oTods giAdcodor Kal pixpod Seivy damavres 
1 xed. dv érlo rs Eus.: om. L Lat. 

2 éva yoov L : a\W’ Kus. 
idea goes back to the O.T. 
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by contrasting the laws themselves with those of 
others, and to these I must now turn. 

There is endless variety in the details of the His consti- 

customs and laws which prevail in the world at large. ina 
To give but a summary enumeration : some peoples *™y.” 
have entrusted the supreme political power to 
monarchies, others to oligarchies, yet others to the 
masses. Our lawgiver, however, was attracted by 
none of these forms of polity, but gave to his con- 
stitution the form of what—if a forced expression be 
permitted—may be termed a “ theocracy,” @ placing 
all sovereignty and authority in the hands of God. 
To Him he persuaded all to look, as the author of 
all blessings, both those which are common to all 
mankind, and those which they had won for them- 
selves by prayer in the crises of their history. He 
convinced them that no single action, no secret 
thought, could be hid from Him. He represented 
Him as One, uncreated® and immutable to all 
eternity ; in beauty surpassing all mortal thought,’ 
made known to us by His power, although the nature 
of His real being @ passes knowledge. 

That the wisest of the Greeks learnt to adopt these 4 religion 
conceptions of God from principles with which Moses SLL ieee 
supplied them,’ I am not now concerned to urge ; but Sty aioe dat 
they have borne abundant witness to the excellence for the few. 
of these doctrines, and to their consonance with the 
nature and majesty of God. In fact, Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, the Stoics who succeeded him, 
and indeed nearly all the philosophers appear to have 


> Not born like the Greek gods (see § 240 below). 

¢ Or “form”’; cf. § 190. 4 Or ‘‘ essence.” 

¢ This theory, first propounded by Aristobulus (2nd cent. 
B.c.), was adopted by Philo and later writers. 
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ouUTw dpatvovrat mept THs. TOU Geob pvoews T= 


169 dpovnkotes. GAN ot ev pds dAtlyous piro- 


copobyres eis mANOn ScEaus mpoKaTeAnupéeva THV 
ddr Gevav Tod ddypatos efeveyKelv ovK érdAunoay, 
68 TpeTEpos vopobérns, ate 517) TA epya Tmapexwv 
ovppeva, Tots Adyous," ob povov TOUS al? avrov 
émetoev, GAAG Kat Tots e€ exelvwy Gael yevnoo- 
peevois THY Tept Ocod miotw evédvoev apeTaKiy- 


7. \ a / a u 
170 TOP airvov 8° ote HEUER DOT TS: vopobecias 


171 


172 


Tos TO XPHoyLov mayrov [et ]* Tord SuypveyKev: 
ov yap Hépos apEeTHs emolncev TH evo€Bevav, dA 
TavTys pmepn TAaAAa, Aéyw de Ty Sucaroovyny, TH 
owdhpoovyny, TH Kaprepiay, THY Tov mohur dv 
mpos aAdjdous ev drac. ovpdwviav. amacat yap 
at mpaéers Kat dvatpiBai Kat Adyor mavres ent 
THY mpos TOV Oedv Hiv edoeBevay Exovot THY ava- 
dopav: oddev yap TovTwY dve€eTaoToV 00d’ adpiaTov 
mapéAurrev. 

Avo pev yap elow amdons madelas TpoTrOL Kal 
THS Tepl Ta 710 KaTaoKeis, cv 6 pev Aoyw 
dvdacKaducds, 6 dé dia THs doKjoews Tov nOdv. 
ot pev oby aAXou vopobérat Tats yvospuaus du€oTnoav 
Kal TOV ETEpov avTa@V, Ov edo€ev ExdoTots, eAcpevor 
TOV €TEpov mapéAuTrov, otov Aaxedayndvioe bev Kal 
Kpijres eJeow emaidevor, ov Adyous, “AOnvaior de 
Kal oxedov ob aAXou mares “EMnpves a peev xp?) 
mparrew 7 pa) Tpooeracaov dua THY vouwv, Tod 


173 de 7™pos avr, oud TOV Epywv ebilew ddvydpovv. 


(17) ‘O & aérepos vomoberns dudw tadTa ovryp- 


1 cuug. tT. doy. L Lat.: rots vduos otugwva Eus. 
2 Om. det Eus. 
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held similar views concerning the nature of God. 
These, however, addressed their philosophy to the 
few, and did not venture to divulge their true beliefs 
to the masses who had their own preconceived 
opinions ; whereas our lawgiver, by making practice 
square with precept, not only convinced his own 
contemporaries, but so firmly implanted this belief 
concerning God in their descendants to all future 
generations that it cannot be moved. The cause of 
his success was that the very nature of his legislation 
made it [always] far more useful than any other ; 
for he did not make religion a department of virtue, 
but the various virtues—I mean, justice, temperance, 
fortitude, and mutual harmony in all things between 
the members of the community *“—departments of 
religion. Religion governs all our actions and occupa- 
tions and speech ; none of these things did our law- 
giver leave unexamined or indeterminate. 

All schemes of education and moral training fall Moses 
into two categories ; instruction is imparted in the aa 
one case by precept, in the other by practical exercis- practice. 
ing of the character. All other legislators, differing 
in their opinions, selected the particular method 
which each preferred and neglected the other. Thus 
the Lacedaemonians and Cretans employed practical, 
not verbal, training; whereas the Athenians and 
nearly all the rest of the Greeks made laws enjoining 
what actions might or might not be performed, but 
neglected to familiarize the people with them by 
putting them into practice. 

(17) Our legislator, on the other hand, took great 


@ The four cardinal virtues of the Platonic School, except 
that Harmony (cvuz¢wvia) here replaces the usual Wisdom 
(ppovnots). 
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phoce Kare. mony émyuehevav: ovre yap Keaopiy 
dméhuire Thy tov HOdV doxnow ovTe TOV ex Too 
vopov Adyov ampaKktov clacev, adn’ ed00s dro Tis 
mpurns dp&dpevos tpohhs Kal Ths Kata TOV oikKoV 
ExdoTav" Suairys, ovdev otde Tav BpaxyvTatwy 
avre€ovotov emt rats BovArjceot Tay Xpnoopevey 

174 Karéhurrev, aAAa Kal rept ort, dow améxecbat 
xe) Kal Tia. mpoopepecar, Kal trept Tov Kowwvn- 
oOVTwV TAS Suairns, Epywv TE ouvrovias Kal ToUp- 
maAw dvarravcews opov Onkev avros® Kal Kavova 
TOV vopov, iv’ Womep b0 TaTpL TOUTW Kal Seomory 
Cavres ponte Bovddpevoe pnbev pnd? tm ayvotas 
OpLapTavearLev. 

175 Ovdsé yap tiv amd? ris ayvolas trorisnow 
KatéAurev,t aAAa Kal KdAdoTov Kal davayKaLtd- 
Tatov amédei€e Tmaldevpa Tov vomov, ovK Eeladma€ 
dpoacopevous ovdé dis y moAAdKus, add’ éxdorns 
€PSopuddos Tov adAwy py adpeevous ert THY 
dicpoacw exéXevoe TOO vOjov ovéyeoBar Kal 
TooTov axpibds expwavOdvew: 6 81) mavTes eolkacw 
ot vowobérar trapadurety. 

176 (18) Kat Tooovrov ot metorou Tay dvOparrrony am- 
€xovot Tob Kara robs oikelous vdjous Civ, wore 
ox<d0v avrovs ovo” icacw, aA’ drav eEayap- 
TAVWOL, TOTE Trap’ dMwy pavPdvovow OTe TOV 

177 vopov TmrapaBeByKaow. ot Te Tas peyloras Kal 
KupwwTatas tap advrots apyas SuoiKodytTes Opmo- 


1 Kus.: xara 70 (ed. pro: tov L) oleiov éxdoTw Le 
2 a’rots Niese. 2 jd Kus. 
4 Eus.: jvéoxero xataduretv L. 
~ 4 Cf. Philo’s eulogy of Moses for avoiding the one-sided 
extremes of other legislators (De opif. mundi ie 
Petits dumb CL Oredictang 
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care to combine both systems.* He did not leave 
practical training in morals inarticulate®; nor did 
he permit the letter of the law to remain inoperative. 
Starting from the very beginning with the food of 
which we partake from infancy and the private life ¢ 
of the home, he left nothing, however insignificant, 
to the discretion and caprice of the individual. What 
meats a man should abstain from, and what he may 
enjoy ; with what persons he should associate ; what 
period should be devoted respectively to strenuous 
labour and to rest—for all this our leader made the 
Law the standard and rule, that we might live under 
it as under a father and master,’ and be guilty of no 
sin through wilfulness or ignorance. 

For ignorance he left no pretext. He appointed 
the Law to be the most excellent and necessary form 
of instruction, ordaining, not that it should be heard 
once for all or twice or on several occasions, but that 
every week men should desert their other occupations 
and assemble to listen to the Law and to obtain a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of it,’ a practice 
which all other legislators seem to have neglected. 

(18) Indeed, most men, so far from living in 
accordance with their own laws, hardly know what 
they are. Only when they have done wrong do they 
learn from others that they have transgressed the 
law. Even those of them who hold the highest and 
most important offices admit their ignorance; for 


@ Of. Gal. iii. 24 for the law as ‘‘ tutor ”’ (rasdaywy6s). 

¢ Josephus follows the Rabbinical tradition (Talm. Jer. 
Megilla, iv. 1), which ascribed to Moses the introduction of 
the custom of public reading of the Law on Sabbaths and 
festivals. Cf. A. xvi. 43; Philo, De opif. mund. § 128 (Cohn); 
and Dr. Biichler’s art. in J.Q.R. v. 427 (1893). Deut. xxxi. 10 
provides merely for a septennial reading. 
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lot , 4 
Aoyodar tiv dyvowwv: émortdras yap mapakab- 
iol ~ > / A 
toravrau Tis Tay mpayparov oixovopias Tovs 


178 eperrerpiay exew Tay vp DrrvoXVOUPEVODS « Tov 


179 


180 


18] 


182 


ovr wobv Tus epouro Tous vopous pdov dv elmrot 
mdvras 7) Tovvoua TO éavTod. Tovyapodv amo Tis 
mpwTns €vO0s aicbjcews adrods éKpwavOdvovtes 
éyouev ev tais puyais womep eyKexapaypevous, 
Kal omdvios pev 6 mapaBaivwv, advvatos 8° 7 THs 
KoAdcews mapairnars. 

(19) Tobro mp@rov amdvr ev THY Bavpacriy © opo- 
vou ayy eprrerroinkey. TO yap pela poev exew 
kal tHv adriv dd€av mept Oeot, TH Biw dé Kal 
Tois eHeor pndev aAAjAwv Siadépew, Kaddlornv 
ev WOcow av0pmimwv ovpdwviav amotedAct. map’ 
Hpiv yap pdvos ovre mept Beod Adyous aKovcerat 
tis aAAjAoits drevavtiovs, omota moAAad zap’ 
Erépois ody b70 THY TYYdVTWY [oOVvoY KATA TO 
mpoomecov éxdoTw A€yerar maB0s, aAAa Kal mapa 
Tit THY didocddwv amoreTéAunTrat, TOV pev THV 
oAnv tot Beot dvow dvatpety tois Adyous emu- 
KEXELPNKOTON, aAAwv de TI dmép dvO posmeov avrov 
mpdvouay adatpoupevwv: ovr ev Tois emurndev- 
pact TMV Piwy dyeTrar Siadopdv, adAa Kowa pev 
epya mavTwv trap piv, els dé Adyos 6 TH vow 
ovpgdwvav rept Gob, mavra Aéywv exeivov édopav. 
Kal pny Tept TOv Kata Tov Blov émirndevpdrwr, 
ote Set mavta TaAAa TéAos exew TH edadBevav, Kal 

~ > /, ” \ ~ > ~ 
yuvatk@v aKovoeev av Tis Kal TOV otKeT@v. 

(20) “Odev 87) Kai To mpopepdpevov Hiv bd Twwv 
eyKAnua, TO 1) un Kawdv edpetas Epywv 7) Adpwv 
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they employ professional legal experts as assessors 
and leave them in charge of the administration of 
affairs.* But, should anyone of our nation be 
questioned about the laws, he would repeat them 
all more readily than his own name. The result, 
then, of our thorough grounding in the laws from the 
first dawn of intelligence is that we have them, as 
it were, engraven on our souls. A transgressor is a 
rarity ; evasion of punishment by excuses an im- 
possibility. 

(19) To this cause above all we owe our admirable Harmony 
harmony. Unity and identity of religious belief, hone 
perfect uniformity in habits and customs, produce a of creed. 
very beautiful concord in human character. Among 
us alone will be heard no contradictory statements 
about God, such as are common among other nations, 
not only on the lips of ordinary individuals under the 
impulse of some passing mood, but even boldly pro- 
pounded by philosophers; some putting forward 
crushing arguments against the very existence of 
God,’ others depriving Him of His providential care 
for mankind.© Among us alone will be seen no 
difference in the conduct of our lives. With us all 
act alike, all profess the same doctrine about God, 
one which is in harmony with our Law and affirms 
that all things are under His eye. Even our women- 
folk and dependants would tell you that piety must 
be the motive of all our occupations in life. 

(20) This, in fact, is the origin of the reproach 
brought against us by some critics? of our having 


@ Assessors (mdpedpo.) were attached to the Athenian 
archons ; Roman provincial governors had legal advisers. 
> Sceptics such as Pyrrhon and his disciple Timon. 
¢ e.g. the Epicureans. @ Cf. §§ 135, 148. 
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avSpas Tapacxet, evred0ev oupBeBnxev. ot pev 
yap dAXou 76 padevt TOV TaTplov eppeevewv KaXov 
evar vopilovor Kat Tots toAu@or rabra mapa 
Batvew pddvora oodias Sewdrnra paprupobow, 

183 jects d€ Todvartiov ptav elvar Kal ppdovnow Kal 
apeTry drreAnpapev TO pndev OdAws drevavTiov 
pyre mpagar pare SvavonOivar Tots e€ apxis 
vopobernfetow. orep ElKOTWS dv <i TEK LT) pLov 
Tob Kahuora TOV vo pov reOivan Ta Yap [1) TOUTOV 
éyovra Tov TpdTov at meipar Sedpeva Siopwcews 
ehéyxovow. 

184 (21) ‘Hy d€ Tots mevabetow €& apyhs reBijvae TOV 
vo pov Kata Jeod BovAnow oto” edoeBes Hv TooTov 
pn gvdarrew. +h yap atrod tis av peraKw7- 
cele, Tt KdAAOV eSedpev, H Te map’ érépwy ws 
die wvov [LET TIVEY KEV ; dpa ye Ty oAnv Kardoracw 

185 rob Tohurevparos ; Kal Tis av KanAtoov 7 duKato- 
Tépa yevouro Tis Beov pev Tyepwove. Tay Crew" 
meTrounevns, Tots tepedor Sé Kowf pev TA peyora 
Svokety _emiTpeTovors, TO O€ TavTWV dpxvepet 
moAw ad TETLOTEVKVLGS. Tv Tav addrAdwv lepéwv 

186 Tyepoveay ; ovs ov Kara mAotrov ovdd Tow aA- 
Aaus mpovxovras avroudrous mAcovef tans TO Tp@Tov 
evOds 6 vopobérns emt thy Tysnv® érakev, adr’ 
doot TOY eT adTod melo? Te Kai Cwhpootvn THY 
dArwv duehepov, TovTows THY TEpt TOV Bedv wadtoTa 

187 Oepametav évexetpioer. totro® 8 Hv Kal Tob vo- 
prov Kal Tov dw emurdevdrov aKpBrs érre- 
péAeva: Kal yap émémTar mavtTwy Kal SuKaoral Tov 


1 + pyetoba Kus. 2 rhs Tyuuhs Niese. 
8 EKus.: rovrov L: rovras ed. pr. (so Lat. apparently). 
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produced no inventors in crafts or literature. In the our 
eyes of the world at large there is something fine in eau ebe 
breaking away from all inherited customs ;_ those alleged 


who have the temerity to defy them are credited one 
with the possession of consummate ability. To us, ness. 

on the other hand, the only wisdom, the only virtue, 
consists in refraining absolutely from every action, 

from every thought that is contrary to the laws 
originally laid down. This may fairly be claimed as a 

proof of their excellent draftsmanship ; codes which 

are not of this character are proved by experience 

to need amendment. ) 

(21) For us, with our conviction that the original our 
institution of the Law was in accordance with the will (heccratic 
of God, it would be rank impiety not to observe it. could not be 
What could one alter in it? What more beautiful '"?T°Ve% 
one could have been discovered ? What improve- 
ment imported from elsewhere ? Would you change 
the entire character of the constitution? Could 
there be a finer or more equitable polity than one 
which sets God at the head of the universe, which 
assigns the administration of its highest affairs to the 
whole body of priests, and entrusts to the supreme 
high-priest the direction of the other priests ? These 
men, moreover, owed their original promotion by the 
legislator to their high office, not to any superiority 
in wealth or other accidental advantages. No; of 
all his companions, the men to whom he entrusted 
the ordering of divine worship as their first charge 
were those who were pre-eminently gifted with per- 
suasive eloquence and discretion. But this charge 
further embraced a strict superintendence of the Law 
and of the pursuits of everyday life ; for the appointed 
duties of the priests included general supervision, the 
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dyuproPyrovpevew Kal KodacTai TOY KaTeyywoLe- 
vwv ot tepets erdxOnoav. 

(22) Tis a dv obv apy? yevouro TavTNs dowwrépa.; Tis 
dé tyun Oe@ pGddov dpp.dlovea, mavTos peev Tod 
mAnJous kareoKevacpevov mpos THY evoeBevav, 
efaiperov dé rHv emiyérAccay TOV lepéwy qTETLOTEU~ 
peeve, aarrep de Teher As TWos THS odns moXurelas 


189 olKovomoupevyns; a yap dAtywv Tcp@v aprOwov 


190 


191 


emiTnoevovtes AAdou’ duddrrew od SdvavTaL, [pu- 
oTHpia Kat Tederas emrovoualovTes, Tabra pe 
ovis Kal yroopns dperaderou" pvddtrropev Hrets 
dua Tod tavTos aidvos? 


Tives odv eiow ai mpopprces Kal amayopevcets*; 
amAatl Te Kal yrwpysor. mpwrn 8 Ayetrae 7 crept 
Geob A€yovea, 67 Geds Exer TA OVTAaYTA, TaVTEAns 
Kal paKdpwos, avros avT@ Kal mow avrdpins, 
apx7) Kat péoo. Kal tédos ovdros TOV mdvTw, Epyous 
pev Kal xdpiow evapyis Kal TAVTOS obtwoaody 


pavepesrepos, poppny de Kab peyeDos Hyety dba 
Tos.© mdcoa pev yap vAn mpos eikova Thy Tovrou 
Kav 7 modvuteAjs atyos, maca Sé téxvn mpods 
peynoews errivovavy arexvos: ovdév GpoLov ovT 
eldopev ovT emivootpuev ovr’ eikalew éotiv davov. 


1 Kus.: dd\\6gvdor L Lat. 
2 Kus.: duerar(e)iorov L, ed. pr. 
8 6 aidvos Eus. codd. 4 rpoayopetoes Kus. 
5 Niese: 6 L. 8 apavéoraros Kus. 


¢ There is a similar passage in Hecataeus’s sketch of 
Judaism (ap. Diod. Sic. xl sub jin.), which Josephus 
apparently has in mind, on the selection of the priests 
and their duties, and the supremacy of the high-priest. 
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trial of cases of litigation, and the punishment of 
condemned persons.4 

(22) Could there be a more saintly government 
than that? Could God be more worthily honoured 
than by such a scheme, under which religion is the 
end and aim of the training of the entire community, 
the priests are entrusted with the special charge of 
it, and the whole administration of the state re- 
sembles some sacred ceremony?? Practices which, 
under the name of mysteries and rites of initiation, 
other nations are unable to observe for but a few 
days, we maintain with delight and unflinching 
determination all our lives. 


What, then, are the precepts and prohibitions of The = 
our Law? They are simple and familiar. At their trent. The 
head stands one of which God is the theme. The Samar 
universe is in God’s hands ; perfect and blessed, self- God. 
sufficing and sufficing for all, He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things.° By His works 
and bounties He is plainly seen, indeed more manifest 
than ought else; but His form and magnitude 
surpass our powers of description. No materials, 
however costly, are fit to make an image of Him ; 
no art has skill to conceive and represent it. The 
like of Him we have never seen, we do not imagine, 
and it is impious to conjecture. We behold His 

> Or “ rite of initiation.” 

¢ For ‘‘ the beginning and the end ”’ cf. Apoc. i. 8, xxi. 6. 

For ‘‘the middle”? Reinach quotes a rabbinical tradition 
(Talm. Jer. Sanhed. 18a) that God is represented by the 
word for ‘‘ truth” (nox), because it consists of the first, 
‘* middle ”’ (incorrect), and last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
but suspects that the three letters (Aleph, Mem, Taw) are 
really a transcription of the initials of the Greek words 
apxn, Kéoov, Tédos. 
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192 épya BAéropev adtrod dads, otpavev, yiv, nALov, 
bdata, Cowv yevéoes, KapTav avaddces. TadTa 
Beds émoinoev od xepoiv, od movois, oU Tw ovV- 
epyacopevwy’ emidenbeis, ad’? adtob GeAjcavros 
Kadds jv ed0ds yeyovota. tobrov Oepamevtéov 
doxobvras dperyv: tpdmos yap Oeot Oepareias 
odToSs OoWwrTaTosS. 

193 (23) His vads évds Beod, dirov yap det mavti TO 
Gpmowov, KoWwos amdvrwy Kowod Oeod amavTwr. 
totrov Oepamevovow prev Sid TavTos ot tepeis, 

194 nyetrae dé ToUTWY 6 TpP@TOS del KaTa yévos. ovTos 
pera TV ovviepéwy Boer TH Hed, dvdrd&er rods 
vopous, Siukdoer Tept THY apdioByTovpévwy, Ko- 
Adoet tods eAeyyPevras. 6 TovTw pur) TeLOdpevos 

195 dfeEer Sixnv ws eis Oedv adrov aceBdv. Ovopev 
Tas Ovaias odK eis weOnv éavtots, aBovAnTov yap 

196 Oe =tdde, GAN eis owdpootvyv. Kal emt ais 
Quotas xpt mpa@tov tbrép ths Kowhs evyecOau 
awTnpias, «0 tmép éavtdv: ent yap Kowwvia 
yeyovapnev, Kal TavTnv 6 mpoTYyUL@v Tod Kal” adrov 

197 (Siov uddvor” <ay> ein ed Kexapiopevos. Sénors 
8 €orw mpdos tov Oedv, ody omws 86° tayaba, 


1 Niese: cuvepyacauévwy L Eus. 
2 6.6@ Eus. 


@ Plato (Tim. 41 c, 42 ©) represented God as employing 
collaborators in the work of creation. He was followed by 
Philo (De opif. mund. § 72 Cohn), who from Gen. i. 26 (‘let 
us make man’) infers a plurality of Snumwovpyot for the 
creation of man, whereas for the rest of creation oddevds 
éde70n Tod cuvepyjcovros. Josephus has used the Timaeus 
above (Ap. i. 7); but his language is here so similar to that 
of Philo that he may be combating the latter. 

SGensinsi. 
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works: the light, the heaven, the earth, the sun, 
the waters, the reproductive creatures, the sprouting 
crops. These God created, not with hands, not with 
toil, not with assistants of whom He had no need ; 4 
He willed it so, and forthwith they were made in all 
their beauty.2 Him must we worship by the practice 
of virtue; for that is the most saintly manner of 
worshipping God. 

(23) We have* but one temple for the one God 
(for like ever loveth like),@ common to all as God is 
common to all. The priests are continually engaged 
in His worship, under the leadership of him who for 
the time is head of the line. With his colleagues he 
will sacrifice to God, safeguard the laws, adjudicate 
in cases of dispute, punish those convicted of crime.¢ 
Any who disobey him will pay the penalty as for 
impiety towards God Himself. Our sacrifices are 
not occasions for drunken  self-indulgence—such 
practices are abhorrent to God—but for sobriety. 
At these sacrifices prayers for the welfare of the 
community must take precedence of those for our- 
selves ; for we are born for fellowship, and he who 
sets its claims above his private interests is specially 
acceptable to God. We should beseech God not to 
give us blessings, for He has given them spontane- 


¢ The Greek has no verb here; the present and future 
tenses in §§ 193-5 are noteworthy in a work written after 
A.D. 70, which brought the temple cult to an end. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Hth. ix. 3. 3 (“ like is dear to like”); Sirach 
xiii. 15 (19). 

° Of. § 187. 

f So Eusebius. Cod. L, which throughout this portion has 
interpolations, reads ‘‘ and would be an excuse for insolence 
and extravagance—but sober, orderly, noble (perhaps read 
‘simple ’), in order that we may show special sobriety when 
sacrificing.” 
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dédwKe yap airds exw Kal mdow els écov Kata 
téVetxev, GAA’ Orrws d€éxeobau Suvcdpeba. Kat Aa- 

198 Bovres purdrrwpev. ayveias emt Tats Auotas 
Suetpnicev 6 vopos amo K7dous, dé Aexods,’ ard 
Kowavias Tijs mpos yuvaika Kal mohav dM 
[a jeaucpov av ety ypadew. Tovdtos pev 6 _mept 
Beod Kat Tis écetvou Oeparrelas Adyos huiv éotw, 
6 8 adros aya Kat vojos ]. 

199 (24) Ties oy ot qept yepeov vopos pigw povny 
oldev 6 Vd jLos THY Kata piow THY ™mpos yuvatka., 
Kal tavrny et weAAoe TéKvwY Eveka yiveoOar. THY 
Sé mpos dppevas appévwv eotvynKke, Kal Odvatos 

200 Tovmurijuov él TUS emUXELpyoerer. yapeiv 5€ KeAever 
py) mpouxt TpoaexovTas, pn de Buaiots apmayais, 
pnd? ad dohw Kal amary meloavTas, aAXa. pvno- 
Tevew Tapa Tod Sobdvat Kuptou Kal Kata ouyyeverav 

201 Ty emit jd€Lov.® [yy xelpov, dnowv, avdpos eis 
dmravra.. Tovyapoov dTaKoverw, fa) mpos vBow, aA 
i dpxnras: feds yap dvdpl TO Kpdros eduwxev. J 
TAVTN ouvelvat det TOV ynpavra. povn, To O€ THY 
aAXov mreipdv avdatov. el dé tis TobTo mpagéeuev, 
ovdeula Bavarou Tapaitnoi, ovr et Pidcaito 
mrapbevov ETéEpw TpowpmorAoynuevyy,® ob? el mreloee 

202 yeyapnuevnv. TéKva Tpéhew dmavta mpocérakev, 

1 Xexo0s Naber: Aéxous L Eus. 

2 The bracketed words are absent from the best mss. of 
Eus. and are perhaps a gloss. 

3 rhv érityd. L: émerndetov Kus. codd. 


« Passage suspected by Niese; ef. Ephes. v 22 and other 
N.T. parallels. 


5 Niese: rpoowporoynuévyv L. 


@ Cod. L adds: ‘‘ which it would be tedious to mention. 
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ously and put them at the disposal of all, but for 
capacity to receive, and, having received, to keep 
them. In view of the sacrifices the Law has pre- 
scribed purifications for various occasions: after a 
funeral, after child-birth, after conjugal union, and 
many others.? 

(24) What are our marriage laws? The Law Laws 
recognizes no sexual connexions, except the natural en lhe 
union of man and wife, and that only for the pro- 
creation of children.? Sodomy it abhors, and punishes 
any guilty of such assault with death. It commands 
us, in taking a wife, not to be influenced by dowry, 
not to carry off a woman by force, nor yet to win her 
by guile and deceit, but to sue from him who is 
authorized to give her away the hand of one who is 
not ineligible on account of nearness of kin.4 The 
woman, says the Law, is in all things inferior to the 
man. Let her accordingly be submissive, not for 
her humiliation, but that she may be directed ; for 
the authority has been given by God to the man. 
The husband must have union with his wife alone ; 
it is impious to assault the wife of another. For any 
guilty of this crime the penalty of death is inexorable, 
whether he violates a virgin betrothed to another or 
seduces a married woman. The Law orders all the 
offspring to be brought up, and forbids women either 
Such is our doctrine, and the Law is to the same effect, con- 
cerning God and His worship.” 

> Restriction not specified in the Pentateuch, but implied 
by the Talmud (passages cited by Reinach). Cf. the practice 
of one order of Essenes, B. ii. 161. 

¢ Lev. xx. 13; xviii. 22 with 29. 

4 For the forbidden marriages of near of kin Lev. xviii. 
6 ff.; the other injunctions in this sentence rest on tradition. 

¢ Gen. iii. 16. 

4 Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22-27. 
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Kal yuvarkiy a daretmre pyr apBrobv ro omra,pev pare 
SiadBeipew, add’ iv pave TEKVOKTOVOS GV €ln, 
poxty apavilovoa Kal TO yevos €AaTToboa. Tot- 
yapobv od” «i Ts emt Acxods" pOopay mrapeAbor, 

203 kafapos elvat TOTE TpoonKel. KQL ETA THY VOpLL- 
jLov ovvovotay cv8pos Kal YUVALKOS drrorovoacban. 
puxiis yap exew TOUTO [LEPLO[LOV mpos aAAnv xodbpav 
bre AaBev Kal yap eudvouevyn cwjract kaxorrabet, 
Kat TovTwy ad Javatw diaxpiletoa. Sdidmep ayveias 
éml maou Tots Towovrous erage. 

204 (25) Od pr 088” emi ais Trav Tmalo@y yevéoeow 
eméerpepev edwyias ovvTedcty Kat mpoddces qrovet- 
cba. péOns, adda owdpova Thy apxnv €vOds Tis 
Tpois erage. Kal yedupora mavdevew exéAevoev 
<Kal>* Ta mept TOUS vopous® Kat TOV mpoyovey Tas 
mpagers erriatacbat, Tas pev wa py.@vrar, Tots oe 
ivo. ouvrpepopevor Ente TapaPatvwor pyjte oKAbw 
ayvoias EXWOL. 

205 (26) Tis els rods TeTeAcuTnKOTAS mpouvoncev datas 
od moduteXcias evradion, ov KaTacKevais pvn- 
juetenv emupavay, ara Ta peev Tept TH Kydelay 
Tots otKkevoTaro.s emitedctv, maar 5€é Tots maptodan5 
kal mpoceety Kat ovvarodtpacba. Kabaipew 


1 Xexo0s Naber: \éyous L Eus. 

2 Text of this clause uncertain: I follow Eus. with Niese. 
The other texts are: wuyfs re yap wal obuaros éyylverat 
podvopos ws mpds dAAnv xwpav broBaddvrwy L: hoc enim 
partem animae polluere iudicauit Lat. 

3 Ins. Niese. 

4 Kus.: epi re rods vémuous dvacrpéperdar L. 

5 Kus.: mepiodou, ‘* survivors,” L Lat. 


* Not in the Law. > Lev. xv. 18. 
° * There is transference of part of the soul or life-principle 
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to cause abortion or to make away with the foetus ; 
a woman convicted of this is regarded as an in- 
fanticide, because she destroys a soul and diminishes 
the race.* For the same reason none who has inter- 
course with a woman who is with child can be con- 
sidered pure. Even after the legitimate relations 
of husband and wife ablutions are required.® For 
the Law regards this act as involving a partition of 
the soul [part of it going] into another place®; for 
it suffers both when being implanted in bodies,? and 
again when severed from them by death. That is 
why the Law has enjoined purifications in all such 
cases. 

(25) Again the Law does not allow the birth of our gancation 
children to be made occasions for festivity and an °f children, 
excuse for drinking to excess.¢ It enjoins sobriety 
in their upbringing from the very first. It orders 
that they shall be taught to read, and shall learn both 
the laws and the deeds of their forefathers, in order 
that they may imitate the latter, and, being grounded 
in the former, may neither transgress nor have any 
excuse for being ignorant of them. 

(26) The pious rites which it provides for the dead Funeral 
do not consist of costly obsequies or the erection of ceremonies. 
conspicuous monuments.’ The funeral ceremony is 
to be undertaken by the nearest relatives, and all 
who pass while a burial is proceeding must join the 
procession and share the mourning of the family.’ 


from the father.’’ I am indebted for this explanation of an 
obscure passage to Dr. T. E. Page. 

@ An Essene (and Platonic) view; cf. B. ii. 154 f. 

¢ The Talmud, however, recognizes family feasts at birth 
and circumcision (Reinach). 4 Deut. vi. 7, xi. 19. 

9 Talmudic regulations, not in the Law. For sharing in 
mourning ¢f. Sir. vii. 34. 
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A \ 4 >S \ 4 > ~ > A a5) 
d€ Kal Tov olkov Kal Tods EevolKOdVTas amo KndOUS 
a ~ a \ > ? 
[iva mXciorov améyn Tob SoKxeiv Kaflapos eivat tus 
ddovov épyacdevos |.* 
/ \ \ A A @ A >) / 
206 (27) Tovéwy rynnv wera tTHv mpos Oeov devrépay 
> ~ 
erage Kal Tov cK aueBouevov Tas map adtTav 
/ > > > € ~ 2X / mr 6 / 
xdpitas add’ eis otTioty €Adcizovta Aevoblnadpmevov 
~ \ 
Tapadiowot. Kal mavTos Tob mpeaBuTépov TYyLnV 
Lé 
exew Tovs véous dyoiv, émel mpeoBvTarov 6 Oeds. 
~ > / 
207 KpUmrew ovdev && mpos pirous: od yap <ivar didtay 
~ Ui 
THY fy TaVTA TMLOTEVOVoaY. KAY ovUPH Tis ExOpa, 
~ / 
Tamoppynta® A&éyew KexwdvKe. Suxdlwv ef Sapa 
~ ¢ 
tis AaPor, Odvaros % Cnuia. mepiopdv ikérny 
lal a yh ¢€ ty “ \ / / > 

208 Bonfetv evov brevOvvos. 6 pu) KaTéOnKé Tis ovK 
avaipyoerat, THY adAoTpiwv oddevos aypeTat, TOKOV 
od Arnberar. tadta Kal ToAAA TovToIs Sova THY 
mpos aAArjAous Hud ovvexer Kowwviay. 

209 (28) Ids dé Kal rHs mpos adAodvAovs emueucetas 
eppovticev 6 vopobeérns, aE vov ieiv- pavetrat yap 
dpiora. TAVT WV TpovonadLevos OTs pare TO 
oixeta SuadBetpwpev pre POovijowpev Tots meT- 

210 €yew TOV Ter epenv TpoarpoujLevors. OGOL [Lev yap 
eGédovow bd Tods advtods Tet vopous Chv oa- 
eAbdvres Séxerar prodpdvws, ob TH yéver povov, 

t Probably a gloss. 


2 Niese: rovrwy doppia Eus. 


@ Cf. Numb. xix. 11 ff. 
> The fifth commandment (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. v. 16) 
follows first after those relating to God. Of. Aristeas, § 228 


(evrohh meyiorn) 5 Rabbinical parallels in Abrahams, Stud. 
mn Pharisaism, i 16.96% 


¢ Deut. xxi. 18 ff. &. Lev. xixs,32. 


¢ Cf. Dan. vii. 9 (the “‘ ancient of days’’), and perhaps 
Lev. xix. 32. 


? An Essene doctrine, B. ii. 141 ; not in Pentateuch. 
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After the funeral the house and its inmates must be 
purified ¢ [in order that anyone guilty of murder may 
be very far from thinking himself pure]. 

(27) Honour to parents the Law ranks second only 
to honour to God,? and if a son does not respond to 
the benefits received from them—for the slightest 
failure in his duty towards them—it hands him over 
to be stoned.’ It requires respect to be paid by the 
young to all their elders, because God is the most 
Ancient of all.¢ It allows us to conceal nothing from 
our friends, for there is no friendship without absolute 
confidence ;/ in the event of subsequent estrange- 
ment, it forbids the disclosure of secrets. A judge 
who accepts bribes suffers capital punishment. He 
who refuses to a suppliant the aid which he has power 
to give is accountable to justice.» None may appro- 
priate goods which he did not place on deposit,* lay 
hands on any of his neighbour’s property,’ or receive 
interest. These and many similar regulations are 
the ties which bind us together. 

(28) The consideration given by our legislator to 
the equitable treatment of aliens also merits atten- 
tion. It will be seen that he took the best of all 
possible measures at once to secure our own customs 
from corruption, and to throw them open ungrudg- 
ingly to any who elect to share them. To all who 
desire to come and live under the same laws with us, 
he gives a gracious welcome, holding that it is not 


9 Ex. xxiii. 8; Deut. xvi. 19, xxvii. 25; but capital punish- 
ment is nowhere mentioned. 

% Deut. xv. 7 ff. (as a moral precept only). 

* Cf. Lev. vi. 2. 

SAW XK EXX ul O. CLC: 

k Jb. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 36 f.; Deut. xxiii. 20 (except 
from a foreigner). 
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ad, Kal TH mpoatpecet Too Biov vopuiloov elvat Thy 
oikevdTnTa. Tovs O° éK Tmapépyou mpooovras ava- 
pulyvuobae TH ov Beia, ovK 70 eAnoev. 

211 (29) TéMa d¢ Tpoetpnicev, av perddoois €or 
dvaykaia’ maow mapéxew Tots Seoprevors op ddwp 
Tpopyy, ddovs ppalew, drapov [47)  Trepropay, 
emveucets de Kat TO. mpos TOUS moepuious Kpilevras 

g12 €ival' od yap €& tiv yhv adradv muprodcty odde 
TEepvew TpEpa d€vdpa., aAAd, Kal onvAcvew amelpnke 
Tovs €v Th pdx TeadvTas Kal Tov aly wadedT ov 
Tpouvonaey, Orrws adray UBpus df, peddvora dé 

213 YUvaLKay. ovtws 8° Tpeepornra. kal didavOpwriav 
nes eFerraidevoer, ws pndée Trav aAdyenv Cee 
dAvywpeitv, aAd povnv edhe’ TovTwY xphow TV 
vouy.ov, macav dS érépay éexwdAvoev: a 8 WoTep 
ixeTevovTa mpoapevdyet Tals oikias ametmev avereiv. 
oddé veotTois Tovs yovéas adTa@v emer pee ovuv- 
e€arpeiv, peideoIar de Kav TH moAcuig TaY éepya- 

214 Copeveny Cébwy Kat ur povevew. ovtw Tavraxyobev 
Ta mpos émeixevav Tepieckeparo, SWacKaducots 
pev Tots Tpoelpyuevous Xpyodprevos vdpous, Tovs 8° 
ad KaTa TOV tapaBawovTwr TYyLwpnTiKods Taéas 
avev Tpopdcews. 

215 (30) Znpia yap emt Tots metorous TOV mopoBawov- 
Twv 6 Odvatos, av porxedon Tis, dv Bidontar Kopyy, 


1 aoe Kus. 


® For “the stranger within the gates” cf. Ex. xx. 10, 
xxii. 21, etc. 

> Perhaps alluding to the exclusion of the alien from 
Passover, Ex. xii. 43 (Reinach). 

° So A. iv. 276 (generally) ; Deut. xxvii. 18 (to the blind). 
Josephus had doubtless heard the calumny upon his nation 
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family ties alone which constitute relationship, but 
agreement in the principles of conduct. On the 
other hand, it was not his pleasure that casual 
visitors should be admitted to the intimacies of our 
daily life. 

(29) The duty of sharing with others was inculcated 
by our legislator in other matters. We must furnish 
fire, water, food to all who ask for them, point out 
the road,° not leave a corpse unburied,’ show con- 
sideration even to declared enemies. He does not 
allow us to burn up their country ® or to cut down 
their fruit trees,’ and forbids even the spoiling of 
fallen combatants;* he has taken measures to 
prevent outrage to prisoners of war, especially 
women.’ So thorough a lesson has he given us in 
gentleness and humanity that he does not overlook 
even the brute beasts, authorizing their use only in 
accordance with the Law, and forbidding all other 
employment of them.” Creatures which take refuge 
in our houses like suppliants,we are forbidden to 
kill.¢ He would not suffer us to take the parent 
birds with their young,‘ and bade us even in an 
enemy’s country to spare and not to kill the beasts 
employed in labour. Thus, in every particular, he 
had an eye to mercy, using the laws I have mentioned 
to enforce the lesson, and drawing up for trans- 
gressors other penal laws admitting of no excuse. 

(30) The penalty for most offences against the Law 
is death: for adultery,’ for violating an unmarried 


mentioned in Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 103 f. (“non monstrare uias,” 


etc.). 
@ Cf. Deut. xxi. 23; Tobit i. 17 ff. 
¢ Not in the Law. t Deut. xx. 19. 
9 Ib. xxi. 10 ff. ’ 7.e. on the Sabbath, ib. v. 14. 
2 ldss'odta Oh 3 Lev. xx. 10. 
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av dippeve ToApHon Telpav mpoagepew, & av dropevy 
mabey 6 meypaobets. €ore dé Kal eri Sovdous 
216 opotws é VO[LOS drrapairnros. aAAa Kat mept 
jeTpoov el’ Tus KAaKOUpYTTELEY 7 oral av, y rept 
mpacews GOLKOV Kal ddhw yevopevns, Kav theAnrat 
Tus ddAdrpwov, Kav 6 az _kareOnkey _dvehnrat, 
mdvroov elat kohdaets ovdx obae Trap” ET€pots, adr’ 
217 emi TO poetlov. mept prev yap yovewy aouKlas o) 
Ths «ls Oedv doeBelas, Kav peAAjon® tis, €dOds 
daroMurae. 
Tots pevrou ye VopLtpcos Biobor yépas €or ovK 
dpyvpos ovdeé xpvads, ov KoTivov orépavos 7 
218 oehivov KL Tourn TU dvaxnpvgis, aA’ airds 
EKaOTOS avT@ TO avverdos €xwyv paptupoby memi- 
orevKev, TOO ev vopobérov mpodyntevoavTos, TO 
dé Beod tiv miotrw layvpav® mapecynKdros, Ort 
Tots Tovs vopous SvadvrcEaor Kav ei déou OvijcKew 
drép adr@v mpoWvpws amo8avotar SédwKev 6 Geds 
yeveoOar Te maAw “Kal Biov dyuetvon AaBetv ex 
219 TEpLTpoTrAs. COKVOUY 8° dv eyo Tatra ypapew, ra 
pea, dua TOY epywv dmacw ye pavepor ott ToAAot 
Kal ToAAdKis dn TOV TET Epeov mept Tod pndée 
pha P8eyEacbar mapa TOV vom“ov mavTa mabey 
yevvaiws mpoetrovro. 


220 (31) Katrou ye ef pur) cup BeBijxer yuwpyov juadv TO 
1 #y Kus. cod. 2 wéd\\n Eus. 
3 Kus.: éxupay L. 


# Deut. xxii. 23 (if betrothed). b Wevaxx. 13. 

¢ Of. Lev. xix. 11-13, 35-36 ; Deut. xxv. 13 ff.; no punish- 
ments are there named. 

@ Cf. Deut. xxi. 18; Lev. xxiv. 13. 

¢ As in the Olympic games. 
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woman,? for outrage upon a male, for consent of 
one so tempted to such abuse. The Law is no less 
inexorable for slaves. Even fraud in such matters 
as weights or measures, or injustice and deceit in 
trade, or purloining another man’s property, or 
laying hands on what one did not deposit—all such 
crimes have punishments¢ attached to them which 
are not on the same scale as with other nations, but 
more severe. For example, the mere intention of 
doing wrong to one’s parents or of impiety against 
God is followed by instant death.4 

For those, on the other hand, who live in accord- The reward 
ance with our laws the prize is not silver or gold, no fr ™™" 
crown of wild olive * or of parsley’ with any such 
public mark of distinction.2 No; each individual, 
relying on the witness of his own conscience and the 
lawgiver’s prophecy, confirmed by the sure testimony 
of God, is firmly persuaded that to those who observe 
the laws and, if they must needs die for them, 
willingly meet death, God has granted a renewed 
existence and in the revolution of the ages the gift 
of a better life* I should have hesitated to write 
thus, had not the facts made all men aware that many 
of our countrymen have on many occasions ere now 
preferred to brave all manner of suffering rather than 
to utter a single word against the Law.? 


(31) Now suppose that our nation had not happened 


? As in the Isthmian and Nemean games. 

9 Greek ‘‘ public proclamation.” 

% Here, as in his speech at Jotapata (B. iii. 374), Josephus 
gives expression to the belief, which he held as a Pharisee, 
in a future life; in the latter passage he uses the full phrase 
éx mepitpom7s alwvwv, which explains éx mepirporjs here. For 
the Pharisaic belief ¢f. A. xviii. 14. 

* Of. Ap. i. 43, ii. 233; B. ii. 152 f. (of Essene martyrs). 
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€Ovos dmacw dvOpcrrous tndpxew Kav davep@ 
Kelobat TH eGedAovouov Hpa@v Tots vopous aKoAov- 

221 Oiav, adAa Tis 7 ovyypaxpat Aéywv adros dveyivwoKe 
Tots "EMnow, 7 4 mov ye mepitvxeiv e€w Tis yo 
oKopervns yis epaoKev dvOpcirrous TOLAUT NV pe 
exovat do€av ovTw oepvny mept TOO Beod, Tovovrous 
be vopous mod aidve. BeBaiws E[LPLELEV KOOL, 

> 

mavras av ofwat Oavudoar dia Tas ovvexets map 
¢€ a / > / ~ / 

222 adtots petaBoAds. apéAcc Tav ypaibar TL Tapa- 

/ 

mAnoov eis toAiTeiav Kal vosous EmLXELpNOaVTwWY 
ws Oavpaota ovvbévrwy Katnyopobtet, pdcKovTes 
abtovs AaBeiv aduvatovs troféces. Kal Tods pev 
” 7, VE a ~ 
addouvs trapadeitw giroadfovs, Scot Te ToLvodrov 

223 év Tots ypdpacu® empayparevoavto, IlAdrwv Se 
Oavpalopevos mapa tots “EXAnow ws Kat oeu- 
vorynt. Biov dveveykav Kat Svvdper Adywv Kal 
meot mavras vrepdpas Todvs ev diAocodia yeyo- 
votas, 070 Tov hackovtww Sewav evar TA TOALTLKG 
puxpod deiv xAevalopevos Kal Kwpuwdovpevos 

224 duarede?. Kairot tTaKketvov oKoT@v ovyvas* tis 
av evpor paova ovta‘ Kal THs® Tav ToAA@Y eyyov 

0. / 6 2 \ be i € li i 
ovvnfeias.® adros dé [Adreoy apodoywicey OTe 
TH adn Of, rep feot ddé€av eis THY THY dxyAwv 
ayvovav™ ovK nv dapares e€eveyKelv. 
> 

225 AMa Toh pev I]Adravos Adyous tweés elvau 

kevods vopilovor, Kata moAAjv e€ovcliav KexadX- 
/ a“ ~ 
ypadynuevous, pddtora dé ta&v vowoberav Auk- 
1 Om. ye Eus. 
2 ovyypduuacw L Lat. Eus. cod. 

STL suggest TUXYG. 

ed. pr.: pgov évra L, pgov Kus. 


5 Naber: ras Eus., rats L. 
8 cuvnbelas L. 7 L Lat.: d&voay Kus. 
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to be known to all the world and our voluntary We put into 
obedience to our laws were not a patent fact, and hae Giselle 
suppose that some one had delivered a lecture to the "s#"d 4s 
Greeks which he admitted to be the outcome of his ideals. 
own imagination, or asserted that somewhere outside 

the known world he had met with people who held 

such sublime ideas about God and had for ages con- 

tinued steadily faithful to such laws as ours; his 

words would, I imagine, astonish all his hearers, in 

view of the constant vicissitudes in their own past 

history. In fact, those who have attempted to draft 

a constitution and code on any such lines are accused 

of inventing something miraculous, based, according 

to their critics, on impossible premisses. I pass over 

other philosophers who have handled such topics 

in their writings. I need name only Plato, who, current 
admired, as he is, by the Greeks for his outstanding criticism of 
dignity of character, and as one who in oratorical Republic. 
power and persuasive eloquence outmatched all other 
philosophers, is yet continually being, I may almost 

say, scoffed at and held up to ridicule by those who 

claim to be expert statesmen. And yet, on examina- 

tion, his laws will be found to be frequently @ easier 

than ours, and more closely approximating to the 
practice of the masses. Plato himself admits that 

it is hazardous to divulge the truth about God to the 
ignorant mob.” 

There are, however, men who regard Plato’s We are more 
dialogues as futile,° brilliant but very fanciful com- ed jen 
positions, and the legislator for whom they have the Spartans. 

@ Or (reading cvxv@) “‘ far.” 

> Plato, Tim. 28c: ‘‘ When we have found him [viz. the 
maker of the universe], to speak of his nature to all men is 
impossible.”’ 

¢ Greek “* empty.” 
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~ , 4! 5! / a 
otpyov teBavydKact, Kal THY Lmdprnv amavres 
aA “ / ees a 
tuvovow, OTL Tots €Keivov vopows ert mAetarov 
226 evecaprepnoey.” ovKoby robro peev cpodoynoter 
TEKLNpLoV apeThs etvar TO mreiDecbar Tots vopous 
ot d¢ Aaxkedamoviovs Oavudlovres Tov eKxeivav 
an Uy a 
xXpovov avrimapaBadAérwaav Tots tAcioow 7 Sdt0- 
a / \ / 
227 ytAlois Ereou THs HweTepas moduretas, Kal mpocETe 
/ oe / oe 5 od ¢€ ~ 
Aoyilécbwoay, ote Aakedaydviot dcov ep eavTav 
, a \ >. , > a ” \ 
xpovov etyov tiv eAevbepiav axpiBds edo€av rods 
\ 
vojous Suapurdrrew, eel peevroe tepl avrovs 
eyevovTo peraBorat THS TUXNS, puxpod det a ATavTWwV 
228 emeAdBovro TOV vopov. Hycts 5° &v tvyaus yeyor 
votes piupiais dua tas TOv Baowrevoavtwv rijs 
"aA / Ad »Q> ? aA > / ~ 
cias preraBoAds ovd’ év Tots eaydtows TV 
Sewadv Tods vosous mpovdouev, odK apylas ovdé 
Tpupis? adrovs xdapw meptémovres, GAN et tis 
eOéot oKometv, TOAD Tur THs SoKovons émt- 
teTax0ar Aaxedamoviors Kapteptas® peilovas d- 
\ a 
229 OAovs Kal wévous Hiv éemiTiBevTas. of bev ye wre 
L \ a 
yiv epyalopevor PATE Tept Téxvas Tmovodvres, 
/ 
adda, mons epyactas dperor, Avrrapot Kal Ta 
owpata mos KaAdos acKobvTes, eml THs mdAEws 
~ la n~ 
230 duffyov, aAAous banpeTas mpds Amavta Ta Tod Blov 
‘ 
Xpw@pevor Kat THhv Tpodyy Erolunv map éKeivwv 
a“ lo 
AapBavorres, ed ev4 on) TOUTO povov 70 Kahov 
epyov Kat prrdvOpeorov amavTa Kal _mpadrrew Kal 
mdoxew droj.evovres, TO Kpatetv mavTwv ef’ ods 
231 av oTpatevwow. dtu dé pundé TobTO KaTwpOwaar, 
IA NE A ¢) \ Y? AA / LAAG dM A 
e@ Aéyew: od yap Kal? eva podvov, adda zroAAot 
/ > , ant lol 
ToMdKis abpdws T&v Tob vowov mpoorayydrwr 
1 évexaprépnoav Eus. (Lat.). 2 Dindorf: rpopjs,L. 
3 Cotélier: saprupias L. 4 Bekker: qv L. 
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highest admiration is Lycurgus ; the praises of Sparta 
are sung by all the world, because she remained for 
so long faithful to hislaws. Be it, then, conceded that 
obedience to law is a proof of virtue; but let the 
admirers of the Lacedaemonians set the duration of 
that state over against the period of upwards of two 
thousand years of our constitution? Let them 
further reflect that the Lacedaemonians thought 
good strictly to observe their laws only so long as 
they retained their liberty and independence, but 
when they met with reverses of fortune forgot well- 
nigh all of them. We, on the contrary, notwith- 
standing the countless calamities in which changes 
of rulers in Asia have involved us, never even in the 
direst extremity proved traitors to our laws; and 
we respect them not from any motive of sloth or 
luxury. A little consideration will show that they 
impose on us ordeals and labours far more severe 
than the endurance commonly believed to have been 
required of the Lacedaemonians. Those men neither 
tilled the ground nor toiled at crafts, but, exempt 
from all business, passed their life in the city, sleek 
of person and cultivating beauty by physical train- 
ing ; for all the necessaries of life they had others to 
wait on them, by whom their food was prepared and 
served to them ; and the sole aim for which they were 
prepared to do and suffer everything was the noble 
and humane object of defeating all against whom 
they took the field. Even in this, I may remark in 
passing, they were unsuccessful. The fact is that 
not isolated individuals only, but large numbers have 
frequently, in defiance of the injunctions of their 


@ j.e. from Moses to Titus. 
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dpeAnoavres adrovs peta TOV SrrAwY Trapédocay 
Tots moAepiots. 

(32) *Ap’ ody Kal map’ Hiv, od Aéyw TocovTous, 
aAra dvo 7) Tpets eyvw Tis* mpoddoras yevonevous 
TOY vowv 1 Odvarov gdoBybevras, odyt TOV paoTov 
exetvov A€yw Tov oupBatvorra Tots Haxopevors, 
ara. TOV peta Aduns TOV owparov, Omrotos «lvat 
doxel mdavrwy xadewtaros; dv éywye vopilw 
TWAS KpaTHoavTas Hav oxy 7d pLlaoUs TpoC- 
depew Tots vroyxerplots, aX’ as Davpacrov Th 
Oéa.a. Bovdopevous ety, el TWes elow dv Oporto 
of p.dvov elvat KaKOv abrots TETLOTEVKOTES, et y 
mpagat TU Tapa Tods €avT@v vopLous 7) Adyov etzeiv 
Tap éxcelvous TrapaBuacbetev. od yxpr) dé Dove 
few el mpos Odvarov dv8petws exopev drrép Trav 
vo pov Tapa Tovs d\Aous dmayras: ovdé yap Ta 
padora Soxobvra Tay HLETEPWV emermdevpar ev 
aAdou padiws drrojevovew, avroupytay Aeyn Kal 
Tpopijs AurétTynTa Kal TO ndev etki pnd? ws es uxev 
EKQOTOS émuteDupnars® payeiy 7 7 Tet, Mh ovvevolg 
mpooeAbetv 7 mohureeta., Kat mdAw dpytas v70- 
jective Taéw dpreTaxivyTov. aAN of tots Eideow 
opdce Xwpobyres kat Tovs Tohepious ef epodou 
TPeTPOfLeVvoL Tots mpoordy|iace Tots mepl Suairns 
ovK <av> dvr Breipevar. qty dé madw ék 706 
mepl TatTa TO voww medapxetv nd€ws KaKeEe 
mepleoTw emdelkvucbar 76 yevvatov. 


(33) Eira Avoipayou cat Modwves Kat rovodrol 
Twes dAAot Saison addoxywor codiorat, werpariav 
1 éyvw rs ed. es : éyvwy L. 
2 ei 4 Niese: ei L: 4 Lat., ed. pre 
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law, surrendered in a body with their arms to the 
enemy .* 

(82) Has anyone ever heard of a case of our people, 
not, I mean, in such large numbers, but merely two 
or three, proving traitors to their laws or afraid of 
death? I do not refer to that easiest of deaths, on 
the battlefield, but death accompanied by physical 
torture, which is thought to be the hardest of all. 
To such a death we are, in my belief, exposed by 
some of our conquerors, not from hatred of those at 
their mercy, but from a curiosity to witness the 
astonishing spectacle of men who believe that the 
only evil which can befall them is to be compelled 
to do any act or utter any word contrary to their 
laws. There should be nothing astonishing in our 
facing death on behalf of our laws with a courage 
which no other nation can equal. For even those 
practices of ours which seem the easiest others find 
difficult to tolerate : I mean personal service, simple 
diet, discipline which leaves no room for freak or 
individual caprice in matters of meat and drink, or in 
the sexual relations, or in extravagance, or again the 
abstention from work at rigidly fixed periods.” No; 
the men who march out to meet the sword and charge 
and rout the enemy could not face regulations about 
everyday life. On the other hand, our willing 
obedience to the law in these matters results in the 
heroism which we display in the face of death. 


(33) For all that, the Lysimachuses and Molons 
and other writers of that class, reprobate sophists 


2 ¢.g. at Sphacteria (Thue. iv. 38). 
> i.e. the Sabbaths. 


8 Hudson: broreduunkas ed. pr. (-«ev L). 
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amareaves, WS avy Has davrorarous avOparrwv 

237 AoSopodow. eyw 8 odv« av €Bovdrdunv tepi Tav 
map €répois vopipwr e€erdlew: ta yap abtav 
7npeev puddrrew mdr puov €oTL, ob TOV dMorpicy 
KaTnyopelV, Kat meplt ye TOU pATE xAcvalew pajre 
Braogpnpetv Tovs vopulopevous Deods map €Té- 
pous GVTUKPUS jy 6 vopoberns dretpy Ker, adris 

238 evera _Tpooryoptas Tob Oeod. Tav dé Karnyopeov 

Ld, Tihs dvtutapabecews Hpds eAéyyew olopevey 
ovy olov TE KaTaounTay, dAAws te Kal Tob Adyou 
peAdovros obx bd’ mpeav AexPijceobau! vov adr av 
ovvtevtwr, GAN bro modkAGv eipnuevov Kal lav 
eDOoKLOUVT WY .* 

239 Tis yap Ta&v mapa TOUS “EMqow emt copia 
TeOavpacpevwy ovdK emuiTeTiNKE Kal mounT@v Tots 
empaveordrous Kal vopober@v Tots pedAvora. Tem 
OTEVILEVOIS, OTe Tovavras dd€as mept Decy ef a axis 

240 Tots TAnBeow € eyKaréoreipav; apiOuad prev dmrdaous 
av avrtol DedAjowow azrodawopevor,® &€ dddjAwy 
dé ywopevous Kal Kata Tavrolous Tpdmous yevécewr, 
tovtous S€ Kal Sdvaipodvtes Témois Kal Srairas, 
woTep TOV Cow Ta yevyn, Tods pmev BTO yhv, Tods 
& ev Oadatrn, tods pevtoe mpeoButarous adbrav 

241 ev TO Taprdpe Sedepevous. Saous d¢€ TOV ovpavov 
dmeveurav TOUTOLS _Tarépa pev TO Adyar, TUpavvov 
d€ tots epyous Kat deomdTyv eduordvres, Kal 5ud. 
ToUTO ovvioTayevny emBovArjy én” adrov to 
yuvaikos Kal adeAgod Kai Ovyarpds, tv eK Tis 

1 Niese: édeyxOjoecbar L. 


2 Lowth: evdoxiuotvros L. 
8 Niese (after Lat.): drog¢jvacda Le 
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and deceivers of youth, rail at us as the very vilest of Criticism of 
mankind. Gladly would I have avoided an_ in- {?@religion 
vestigation of the institutions of other nations ; for Greeks. 

it is our traditional custom to observe our own laws 

and to refrain from criticism of those of aliens. Our 
legislator has expressly forbidden us to deride or 
blaspheme the gods recognized by others, out of 
respect for the very word “God.” * But since our 
accusers expect to confute us by a comparison of the 

rival religions, it is impossible to remain silent. I 

speak with the more assurance because the statement 

which I am about to make is no invention of my own 

for the occasion, but has been made by many writers 

of the highest reputation. 

Who, in fact, is there among the admired sages Their gross 
of Greece who has not censured their most famous #7 immoral 
poets and their most trusted legislators for sowing in the gods. 
the minds of the masses the first seeds of such notions 
about the gods? They represent them to be as 
numerous as they choose, born of one another and 
engendered in all manner of ways. They assign 
them different localities and habits, like animal 
species, some living under ground,’ others in the sea,° 
the oldest of all being chained in Tartarus.2 Those 
to whom they have allotted heaven have set over 
them one who is nominally Father, but in reality a 
tyrant and despot ; with the result that his wife and 
brother and the daughter, whom he begot from his 


@ Bx. xxii. 28 (** Thou shalt not revile God”’), as interpreted 
by the LXX (cous ob kaxohoyjoecs), by Josephus again in A. iv. 
207, and by Philo (with the same idea of hallowing the Name), 
Vita Mos. ii. (26) 205; De spec. leg. i. (7) 53 Cohn. 

- » Hades, Persephone, etc. 

¢ Poseidon, Amphitrite, Proteus. 

4 The Titans. 
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éavToo Kedadns eyevynoev, va 57 ovdaBdvres 
avTov KabetpEwow, @omep avrtos éxetvos TOV 
matépa Tov €avTod. 

242 (34) Tatra dicaiws pepipecos Tos agvodow of 
ppovnaer Svadepovres. Kal mpos rovrous Kara 
yeldow, él Tay fedv tovs pev dyevetous Kal 
HetpdKea, Tovs dé€ mpecButépovs Kat yeverdvras 
eivat ypr SoKxelv, addAovs be TeTaxGat mpos Tats 
TEXVALS, xadnevorrd, TWO, Thy & Spatvovoay, TOV 
dé modepobvTa Kal per’ avOpwHmwv paxdpevov, 

243 Tovs be Bapilovras 7 TOELKH Xaipovras, ctr’ 
avrots eyyuyvopevas mpos aAArjAous ordceus kal 
mept dvOpebrreay Piroverkias, pexpe ToD p17 peovov 
aAAjrows Tas yxEelpas mpoodéepew, adda Kal ta 
avOpamwv tpavpatilopévous ddvpec0ar Kal KaKo- 

244 Taleiv. To dé 67) TdvTwy aoedyeoTEpoV, TIY TEpL 
Tas pi€ers aKpaciay Kal Tods €pwras mas ovK 
aromov puKpod dety draco mpoodibar Kat Tots 

245 appeot Tv Dedv Kal rats Andreas; «i? 6 yev- 
vatoTatos Kal mpatos, adbtos 0 TaTip, Tas amaTy- 
Qeicas bm adtrod Kal yevouevas eyKvtous Kaé- 
eupyvupievas a Karamovrilopevas meptopa, Kal 
TOUS && avToo Yyeyoveras ovre odlew dvvarar, 
Kparovpievos b770 Tijs etuapuerns, OUT’ ddarpurt 

246 Tovs Bavdrous adbrav Drropevew. ahd ye TabTa 
Kat TovTois dAAa* émdpueva, pouyeias pev ev ov- 
pav@ Preropévns otTws avaicytvTws bao TeV 
Gedy, wote Twas Kat Cyrobv cpodroyely tods én’ 
adr Sedewévous. Ti yap odk eweAdov, omdTe nd’ 

1 rovros 4\XNa Hudson (with Lat.): rots &\dous L. 


@ Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, and Pallas Athene: cf. Hom. 
Iliad, i. 399 f. 
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own head,? conspire against him, to arrest and im- 
prison him, just as he himself had treated his own 
father. 

(34) Justly do these tales merit the severe censure 
which they receive from their intellectual leaders. 
Moreover, they ridicule the belief that some gods 
are beardless striplings, others old and bearded ; ® 
that some are appointed to trades, this one being a 
smith,’ that goddess a weaver,? a third a warrior 
who fights along with men,’ others lute-players * or 
devoted to archery ;% and again that they are 
divided into factions and quarrel about men, in so 
much that they not only come to blows with each 
other, but actually lament over and suffer from 
wounds inflicted by mortals.” But—and here out- 
rageousness reaches its climax—is it not monstrous to 
attribute those licentious unions and amours to well- 
nigh all the deities of both sexes ? Furthermore, the 
noblest and chief of them all, the Father himself, 
after seducing women? and rendering them pregnant, 
leaves them to be imprisoned or drowned in the sea ; 
and is so completely at the mercy of Destiny that he 
cannot either rescue his own offspring or restrain his 
tears at their death. Fine doings are these, and 
others that follow, such as adultery in heaven, with 
the gods as such shameless onlookers that some of 
them confessed that they envied the united pair/ 
And well they might, when even the eldest of them, 


’ «Tovem semper barbatum, Apollinem semper imber- 
bem,”’ Cic. De nat. deor. i. 30 (83). 

¢ Hephaestus. 4 Athene, Hom. /liad, xiv. 178 f. 
COATES. * Apollo. 9 Apollo and Artemis. 
4 Hom. Iliad v. 335 ff., 375 ff. 
4 e.g. Danaé, Io, Leto, Semele. 
5 Cf. Hom. Od. v. 118 ff. 
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JOSEPHUS 


6 mpeoBvraros Kal Baowreds pdvvyOn TAs mpos 
Ty yovaiKa puigews émoyxeiv THY Opn daov yoov 
els TO Swydriov dmeNGety ; ot de 57) SovAevovtes 
Tots dvOpurous feot Kat viv pev oixodopobvres 
emt pod@, viv dé moaivovres, dAAor dé Tpomrov 
KaKoupywv ev yaAk@ Seopewrnpin Sedepevor, Twa. 
Ttav ed dpovotvtwy ovK av mapokiveray Kat Tots 
Tatra ovvOetow emimdAfEa Kat moAAjy ed7Oevav 
KaTayv@vat TOV Tmpoceucvwy;' of dé Kal detudov 
twa Kat ddoBov, yon 5é€ Kal AVooay Kat amdrny 
kal Ti yap ovxyl Tv KaKkiotwy maldv cis Oeod 
dvow Kal popdiv avérAacav: tots 8 edn po- 
Tépois TovTwy Kat Jew Tas mdh«es émrevoay 
Tovyapoby eis moAAnv avayknv Kabiorayrat Tovs 
pev twas tov Oedv vopilew Soripas ayabldv, 
tovs 6€ KadXely amotpomaious, «ita 5é TovToUs, 
WoTep Tovs TovnpoTarous Ta&Vv avOpwmwv, ydpiot 
kal ddpois amroceiovrar, péya Te AjecOat KaKov 
on adrav mpoodokavres, e¢ py) puta0dv adrots 
Tapacxovev. 

(35) Tt toivuv 76 airiov THs TocavTns avwuadtas 
Kal 7repl TO Oetov m7Anpperetas ; €ya) pev v7r0- 
AapBareo TO pare THY dn OF} Tob Geob piow e€ 
apxijs ovvioety atdtav Tovs vopoberas, pnO doov 
kal AaBeiy jduv7Onoav axpiB yvOow S.opicartas, 
m™pos TodTo moujoacba tiv aAAnv rag Too 
molurevparos, aad’ @omrep aAdo Te Tay pavro- 
Tatwv epfqKkay Tots pev ToTais ovaTiwas dv Bov- 


1 Niese: mpoeuévwv L. 


@ Iliad xiv. 312 ff. 
> Poseidon and Apollo, Iliad xxi. 442-5. 
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the king, could not restrain his passion for his consort 
long enough to permit of withdrawal to his chamber.” 
Then there are the gods in bondage to men, hired 
now as builders,’ now as shepherds®; and others 
chained, like criminals, in a prison of brass.¢ What 
man in his senses would not be stirred to reprimand 
the inventors of such fables and to condemn the 
consummate folly of those who believed them ? 
They have even deified Terror and Fear,’ nay, 
Frenzy and Deceit (which of the worst passions have 
they not transfigured into the nature and form of a 
god ?), and have induced cities to offer sacrifices to 
the more respectable * members of this pantheon. 
Thus they have been absolutely compelled to regard 
some of the gods as givers of blessings and to call 
others “‘ (gods) to be averted.”% They then rid 
themselves of the latter, as they would of the worst 
scoundrels of humanity, by means of favours and 
presents, expecting to be visited by some serious 
mischief if they fail to pay them their price. 

(35) Now, what is the cause of such irregular and Cause of 
erroneous conceptions of the deity ? For my part, I eae eae 
trace it to the ignorance of the true nature of God neglect of 
with which their legislators entered on their task, and is 
to their failure to formulate even such correct know- !¢sislators 
ledge of it as they were able to attain and to make 
the rest of their constitution conform to it. Instead, 
as if this were the most trifling of details, they allowed 


¢ Apollo, 2b. 448 f. 

4 The Titans. 

e Deimos and Phobos, attendants of Ares, Iliad xv. 119. 

SOT auspicious. oS 

9 Greek dmorporratous, i.e. avertentes, ‘‘averters of evil.” 
Josephus, as is clear from the context, gives it a passive 
meaning, ‘‘ whose evil influence is to be averted.” 
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Acwvrae feods elodyew mdvra TATXOVTAS tots Sé 
prjropaw modroypadeity Kara pjpropa TOV fevev 
252 Gedy Tov emu 7j0€LoVv. mos dé Kat Cwypador wal 
mAdoTat THs €ls Tobro Tapa. Trav “EMAijvev ar- 
édavoav e€ovoias, attos exactds Twa popdryy 
emwoy, 6 pev ek mAod rAdrTwv, 6 S€é ypadwr, 
of dé padvora oy) Dovpalopevor TOV Snpvoupyav 
TOV eredavra Kal Tov xpvadov exouar Tijs del Kau - 
253 oupytas THY brroGeow. [a Ta pev THY lep@v ev 
epnpia mavTeA@s etow, Ta Sé €p7epramrovdacTa 
Kalapceo. mavTodamats mepixoopovpueva.|* «i 
oi pev mpdoTepov ev Talis TYysais aKuaoavres Deol 
yeynpaxacw [of & dmraicudlovres ToUTwy ev dev- 
Tépa Taket drroBeBAnvras ]? ovTw yap eVpnpLoTEpov 
254 Aéyew aAAot dé Kawot TWES eloayopLevor OpynoKetas 
TUyXavovow [ws ev mapexBdoe. dv Tpoelrojrev 
Tovs Témovs epnuwlévras KataXireiv|*+ Kal Tov 
icp@v Ta wev epnuodvra, TA dé veworl KaTa THY 
Tov avOpwimwr*® BovdAnow éexaotos idpterar, déov® 
Towvartiov TH Tept TOO Beod dd€av adrods Kal THY 
mpos adtov Tyuny detaKiyTov dSiadvAdrrewv. 

255 (36) ’AzroAdwvios ev odv 6 MéAwy tay avonrwy 
cis Hv Kal TeTUPHpEeVMY. TOdS weVvTOL KaT aArjOeLav 
ev Tots (EMqvexots pirocopyaarvras ouTe TaV 
TpoelpyjLevenv ovddev dueAabev, ovre TAS puxpas 
mpopdcets T&v adAnyopidyv Tyvonoay dud7Ep TOV 
pev elKOTWS Kkareppovnoay, els de Thy aAnOR Kal 
mpémovoay Tept Tob Geod ddgav 7 pty ouveduvncay. 

256 ag’ AS opunbels 6 IAdrev ovre Ttav dddAwv ovd- 
éva toutav dyno. Seiv els tiv moAurelav trapa- 

1 The bracketed words are glosses, which have crept into 
the text of L and are absent from the Latin. 
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the poets to introduce what gods they chose, subject and licence 
to all the passions, and the orators to pass decrees boy sna 
for entering the name of any suitable foreign god on artists. 
the burgess-roll. Painters also and sculptors were 

given great licence in this matter by the Greeks, each 
designing a figure of his own imagination, one mould- 

ing it of clay, another using paints. The artists who 

are the most admired of all use ivory and gold as the 
material for the novelties which they are constantly 
producing. And now the gods who once flourished 

with honours are grown old,* that is the kinder way 

of putting it ; and others, newly introduced, are the 
objects of worship. Some temples are left to desola- 

tion, others are but now being erected, according 

to individual caprice ; whereas they ought, on the 
contrary, to have preserved immutably their belief 

in God and the honour which they rendered to Him. 

(36) Apollonius Molon was but one of the crazy analogies 
fools. The genuine exponents of Greek philosophy between 


were well aware of all that I have said, nor were eta 
they ignorant of the worthless® shifts to which the }e%or,. 
allegorists have resort. That was why they rightly 
despised them and agreed with us in forming a true 

and befitting conception of God. From this stand- 


point Plato declares that no poet ought to be admitted 


4 The ms. at these points adds the following glosses: 
‘* Some temples are completely desolate ; the most celebrated 
are being renovated, with all manner of purifications ”’ ; 
‘‘and those who flourished after them have been relegated 
to a secondary position’’; ‘‘ so that, as (?) we said before 
in a digression, the sites are left desolate.” 

> Greek “‘ frigid.” 


’ 2 ray av. L: atrdv Lat. 


3 + rolvuy L (om. ed. pr.). 
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JOSEPHUS 


> ra 
déxeo0ar, Kat tov “Opnpov eddijpuws arroméeumetat 
lot ¢ » X 
orepavwoas Kal uvpov adrtob Katayéas, va o7 M7 
A > \ / \ ~ a / > if 
THhv opOiv ddgav mept Beod Tois pvdos adavicese. 
257 adiora 8é [Adrwy pepienrat tov uérepov 
vowobérny Kav TH pndev ovtw Taidcva mpoc- 
TaTTEW TOIs TOATAIs Ws TO TaVTas aKpLBAs Tods 
vopous exuavOdvew, Kal pny Kal mept Tob py 
a ¢€ ” > , / 7 2 > 
Seiv ws ervxev errystyvvcbat twas eEwbev, addr 
elvat KaBapov TO ToAiTevpa TOV eupevdvTwr Tots 
/ / ae MOA / € / 
258 Vopois Tpovvdnaev. dv oddev Aoyiodpevos 6 Modwv 
> ~ 
AmoMavios judy Katnyopyoev, OTe pu) Tapa- 
Sexoueba tovs aAXas mpoKaretAnppéevovs dd€ats 
mept Geod, pndée Kowwveiv €0édAcuev tots Kal? 
¢ 2 / / ~ / > ’ 
259 érépav ovvyfevav Biov Civ mpoapovpéevors. GAA 
ovd€ Totr eoTw idiov yudv, Kowdov dé TdvTwv, 
> € / \ / > A \ ~ > aA 
ody ‘EMijvwv dé porwr, adda Kal trav ev Tots 
“EAMnow <ddoxyrwtdtwv. Aakedatpovior dé Kal 
fevnAacias movovpevor dieréAovv Kat rots adTav 
> cal /, > > / X > 
amodnucty moXitais obK émétpeTov, SiapOopayv &€ 
> a 
appotv dhopaevor yevycecbar mept todvs vopous. 
> , A > (eR sa ein / > Py. 
260 Exeivois prev odv TAY’ av’ SvoKoAlay Tis dveldiceLev 
> / \ ~ ~ 
eiKoTws* ovdevi yap ovTEe THs ToduTElas ovTE Tis 
261 Tap adrots peredidocay SdiarpiBs. rpeis dé Ta 
pev TdV ddAwv Cyrobv odk akodpuev, Tods pmévToL 
peréexew T&v juetépwv Bovdopevous 7déws Sexd- 
A ~ 5B) » 
peOa. Kal rodro ay ein TeKurpiov, ofuar, did- 
avOpwrias dua Kal peyadovyias. 
> ~ 
262 (37) “Ed mrepi Aaxedatpoviwy emi mAciw Aéyew. of 
de A Ss \ ¢ lanl / / > a 
€ kowny elvar THY EavTa@v SdEavtes 7oAwW *ABnvator 


1 Niese: rdxa L. 
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to the republic, and dismisses even Homer in lauda- 
tory terms, after crowning and anointing him with 
unguents, in order to prevent him from obscuring by 
his fables the correct doctrine about God. In two 
points, in particular, Plato followed the example of 
our legislator.2X. He prescribed as the primary duty 
of the citizens a study of their laws, which they must 
all learn word for word by heart. Again, he took 
precautions to prevent foreigners from mixing with 
them at random, and to keep the state pure and 
confined to law-abiding citizens.° Of these facts 
Apollonius Molon took no account when he con- 
demned us for refusing admission to persons with 
other preconceived ideas about God, and for declining 
to associate with those who have chosen to adopt a 
different mode of life. Yet even this habit is not 
peculiar to us; it is common to all, and shared not 
only by Greeks, but by Greeks of the highest reputa- 
tion. The Lacedaemonians made a practice of The | 
expelling foreigners and would not allow their own Seon 
citizens to travel abroad, in both cases apprehensive by the 
of their laws being corrupted. They might perhaps eas 
be justly reproached for discourtesy, because they 
accorded to no one the rights either of citizenship or 
of residence among them. We, on the contrary, 
while we have no desire to emulate the customs of 
others, yet gladly welcome any who wish to share 
our own. That, I think, may be taken as a proof 
both of humanity and magnanimity. 

(37) Of the Lacedaemonians I will say no more. 
But the Athenians, who considered their city open 

@ Plato, Rep. iii. 398 4; and on poets generally 7b. ii. 
sub fin. 

> Cf. Aristobulus ap. Eus. P.H. xiii. 12. 

¢ Plato, Legg., esp. xii. 949 & ff. 407 


JOSEPHUS 


TOs mept ToUTw <txov, "ArroMadvvos nyvonoer, 
Ort Kal Tovs pHa jdvov Tapa TOUS exelvwy voLous 
POeyEaprevous mept Oedv amapaityTws éxddacav. 
263 Tivos yap érépov ydpw UwKparns améavev; ov 
yap 81) mpocdidov tiv moAw Tots ToAEuiow oddE 
To&v tep@v éavrAnoev oddév, GAA’ 6tt Kawovds GpKoUsS 
@pvve Kal Te Saydviov at’t@ onpaivew edhacKke 
v7 Ala mrailwy,' ws eviot A€yovar, dia TabTa KaT- 
264 eyvwobn Kdvevov mov amolavety. Kat Siapbeipew 
dé Tovs veovs 6 KaTHyopos atTov HriGTO, THs 
marplov modurelas Kat TOV vojueov OTe mporyev 
avrovs Karappovely. LwKparns ev obv reo 
265 “AOnvaios av? rovadTnv dmewewe TYyLeoplay. Avaé- 
ayopas dé Kralopéios Hv, ard’ ore voplovreny 
"AOnvaiewy Tov Avov eivar Bedov 6 5° avrov ehn 
pvdpov* efvar Sudcrupor, Odvarov adrob Trap” dXiyas 
266 Yjdovs Karéyvwoar. Kal Avayopa TO Myriw 
TdAavrov eme prs ay, €l Tis avTov dvédou, emrel 
Ta Tap avrois pevaTnpto. yAcvalew éedédyero. Kal 
IIpwraydpas «i pr) Oarrov epuye, avrrndpbeis av 
ereOynKet, yparbar Tl d0€as ovx OpoAoyovpLevov 
267 rots “AByvatous mept Gedy. ti dé Set Oavpdleww, 
el mpos avdpas otTws a&tomtarous SuereOnoar, ol 
ye pnde yuvarkdv éfeicavto; Nivov® yap tiv 


1 Niese (cf. i. 255): packev 7) Statraifvwy L. 

2 Niese: ‘AOnvaleov 1 

3 Naber: 466’ L. 4 Hudson: pov L. 

5 A brilliant emendation of Weil for the ms. viv. She is 
mentioned by Demosthenes, Adv. Bocot. 995, 1010 and by 
scholiasts on De falsa leg. 431 and elsewhere. 


o “ By the dog” (v} rév x’va) was his favourite oath. 
OS otis, 2 ony: Zeus.” ¢ Plato, Apol. 31 v. 
4 Meletus. * Apol. 23 pn. 
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to all comers—what was their attitude in this matter ? Impiety 
Apollonius was ignorant of this, and of the inexorable Sea 
penalty which they inflicted on any who uttered a by the 
single word about the gods contrary to their laws. es 
On what other ground was Socrates put to death ? 

He never sought to betray his city to the enemy, he 
robbed no temple. No; because he used to swear 
strange oaths ¢ and give out (in jest, surely,’ as some 

say) that he received communications from a spirit,” he 

was therefore condemned to die by drinking hemlock. 

His accuser 4 brought a further charge against him of 
corrupting young men,’ because he stimulated them 

to hold the constitution and laws of their country in 
contempt. Such was the punishment of Socrates, a 
citizen of Athens. Anaxagoras’ was a native of 
Clazomenae, but because he maintained that the 

sun, which the Athenians held to be a god, was an 
incandescent mass, he escaped by a few votes only 

from being condemned by them to death. They 
offered a talent for the head of Diagoras of Melos,’ 
because he was reported to have jeered at their 
mysteries. Protagoras,’ had he not promptly fled, 
would have been arrested and put to death, because 

of a statement about the gods in his writings which 
appeared to conflict with Athenian tenets. Can 

one wonder at their attitude towards men of such 
authority when they did not spare even women? 
They put Ninus the priestess to death, because 


f Circa 499-427; he owed his escape to the influence of 
Pericles. 

9 A contemporary of Anaxagoras and known in antiquity 
as ‘the atheist.” 

% Of Abdera, 5th cent. B.c. The book on which he was 
impeached began with the words: ‘* Respecting the gods, 1 
am unable to know whether they exist or do not exist.” 
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tépevav dmexreway, met TIS aris KaTnyopnoey, 
ort g€vous epvet Oeovs: vow & Hv todto Tap 
avrots KeKwAvpevov Kal Tywpla Kata Tov E€vov 

268 eloayovTey Oeov CPLoTO Odvaros. ot S€ Towv’Tw 
vow Xpapevor dpAov OTe Tovs Tt&v drwy ovK 
évéurtov eivar Deovs: od yap av adrois mA€edvev 
amoAavew ébfdvovv. 

269 «Ta pev odv ?ADjvatev exeTw" Kahds. LKveat 
Sé dovois yxaipovtes dvOpairrev Kal Bpaxd TOV 
Onpiwy Svadeportes, opens TO Top: avrots olovraw 
deity mepioréAAew, Kat tov to Tov “EAAjvav ei 
copia Bavpacbévra, TOV “Avdxapow, érraveAOovra 
™pos avrovs avetAov, émet TOV ‘EMyvucdy cba" 
gdogev yKew avdmAews. modAdAods S€ Kal Tapa 
Ilépoais dv tis evpou Kat 1a THY adriy airiay KeKo- 

270 Aaopevous. arAd SHArov dre Tots Ilepodv eyatpe 
vopows 6 *AzrodAdvos Kaketvous COavpalev, dru 
Tis dvdpetas adbrav ameavoay of “EXnves cat 
THS Opoyveoovyys Hs <ixov epi Jeav, Tavrns 
pev [odv] ev Tots tepois ols Karémpnoay, THS 
dv8peias de Sovreboa Tapa fLLK POV eADovres. 
dmdyro d€ Kal TadV emer devpatov [LLNTHS 
eyevero TOV Tepoucdy yuvatkas addotpias bBpilwv 
Kal matdas €KTéveoy. 

271 Tap’ Hptv dé Odvaros coprora, Kav dAoyov TUS 
ovre) C@ov adurcy}: Kal TOUTE mpas TOV VO pon 
dmrayayetv ovTe poBos loxvae TOV Kparnodvray 
ovTe Cipdos Tov Tapa. Tots dMous TETUYLNLEVOW. 

272 o0d€ THY avdpelay HoKYHoapev emi TH Tor€uous 

1 Niese: @xero L. 2 Gedv Lat. 


@ Visited Athens in the time of Solon; cf. Herod. iv. 76. 
> Cf. for such Persian practices Herod. vi. 32. 
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some one accused her of initiating people into the 
mysteries of foreign gods; this was forbidden by 
their law, and the penalty decreed for any who 
introduced a foreign god was death. Those who had 
such a law evidently did not believe that the gods of 
other nations were gods; else they would not have 
denied themselves the advantage of increasing the 
number of their own. 

So much may be said to the credit of the Athenians. 
But even Scythians, who delight in murdering people 
and are little better than wild beasts, nevertheless 
think it their duty to uphold their national customs ; 
and Anacharsis,* whose wisdom won the admiration 
of the Greeks, was on his return put to death by his 
compatriots, because he appeared to have come back 
infected with Greek habits. In Persia, also, numer- 
ous instances will be found of persons being executed 
for the same reason. Apollonius, however, had an 
affection for the laws of the Persians and a high 
opinion of the people ; evidently because Greece had 
a taste of their courage and the benefit of their agree- 
ment with herself in religious beliefs! The latter 
she experienced when she saw her temples burnt to 
the ground, their courage in her bare escape from 
subjection to their yoke. Apollonius actually imitated 
all the Persian practices, outraging his neighbours’ 
wives and castrating their children.” 

With us such maltreatment even of a brute beast 
is made a capital crime. And from these laws of 
ours nothing has had power to deflect us, neither fear 
of our masters, nor envy of the institutions esteemed 
by other nations. We have trained our courage, not 


¢ An exaggeration of the law in Lev. xxii. 24 (Deut. 
xxiii. 1); ef. A. iv. 290 f. 
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JOSEPHUS 


cpacbar ydpw meovetias, GAN ert TH Tovs vopLous 
Svaduddrrew. Tas yoov das edarrdoets mpdws 
DTOMLEVOVTES, émevdav TWeEs Teas TO VOMYLA KUWELV 
dvayKdlwot, Tore Kal Tro,pa. SUvapuw atpovpcela 
moA€wous Kal expt TOV eoxdTwv Tais ovpdopats 

273 éyKaptepotmev. Sua ti yap av Kat lynAdoamev 
Tovs €éTépwv vopouvs OpavrTes punde’ Tapa ois 
Oeuevos adtovs rteTnpnucvovs; mas yap ovK 
€uedrov Aakedayidvioe prev THs avemiikTov KaTa- 
yrwoec0at modiTetas Kal Tis mept Tovs yapous 
odvywpias, *HActor dé Kat OnBator HS, Tapa 
dvow Kal [ayar }” avédnv mpos Tovs dappevas 

274 piews ; & yobv maXat kadar. Kal ouppopworara 
mparrew drreAdBavov, Tabr’ ei Kal py mavTdmace 

275 Tots Epyous mrepevyaow, ody dporoyobow, adAd. 
Kal Tovs Tept adrav vopovs | dmopvevran Tooobrov 
mote mapa tots “EAAnow ioyvoavras, wore Kal 
Tots Deots Tas Tov appevwv pikes emeppoay, 
Kata TOV avrov dé Aoyov Kal tovs Tov yenotov 
ddeApav yapous, TavTnv amodoyiay avtots TaV 
aromwy Kal mapa dvow ndovav ouvtibertes. 

276 (38) "EO viv mepl TOV THLWPLOV Aéyew, ooas pev 
e€ apyfs edooay ot metorou vopoberat Tots movnpots 
dvaddcess, emi jouxetas peev Cnplas Xpnuatenv, 
emt Pops de Kal ‘ydjLous vouoberjoavres, ooas 
be? _mepl THs doeBetas mpopdcers TEPLeXOVOLW 
dprijoews, el Kai TIS emuXelproerev eeralew. 707 
yap mapa Tots mAetoot pehérn yeyove Tob Trapa- 

277 Baivew tods vouous. od pry Kal map’ Hiv, ddAd 


1 Dindorf: wire L. 2 Om. Lat. 
8 Niese: dmopulyvuyvra L Lat. 4 dvaddcers Cobet. 
5 Dindorf (with Lat.): xa’ L. 
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with a view to waging war for self-aggrandizement, 
but in order to preserve our laws. To defeat in any 
other form we patiently submit, but when pressure 
is put upon us to alter our statutes, then we deliber- 
ately fight, even against tremendous odds, and hold 
out under reverses to the last extremity. And why 
should we envy other nations their laws when we 
see that even their authors do not observe them? 
The Lacedaemonians were, of course, bound in the 
end to condemn their unsociable constitution and 
their contempt for marriage, and the people of 
Elis and Thebes the unnatural vice so rampant 
among them. At any rate, if they have not in fact 
altogether abandoned them, they no longer openly 
avow practices which once they considered very 
excellent and expedient. But they go further than 
this, and repudiate their laws on the subject of these 
unions—laws which at one time carried such weight 
with the Greeks that they actually attributed to the 
gods the practice of sodomy and, on the same 
principle, the marriage of brother and sister, thus 
inventing an excuse for the monstrous and unnatural 
pleasures in which they themselves indulged. 

(38) In the present work I pass over the various Other | 
penalties, and all the modes of compounding for evade ana 
them which the majority of legislators provided in {folate 
their codes at the outset for offenders—accepting fines laws. 
in case of adultery, marriage in that of immorality 
—and, in matters of impiety, all the subterfuges 
which they left open for denying the facts, if anyone 
took the trouble to open an inquiry. Nowadays, 
indeed, violation of the laws has with most nations 
become a fine art. Not so with us. Robbed though 
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Kav mAovTov Kal ToAcewv Kal Tov EMwv ayalav 
oTepnOdpev, 6 yodv vouos yutv abavaros Siapever, 
Kal ovdels “Tovdatev ovre pakpav ovTws av aréAPou 
Tis mar pibos oUTE TLUKpOV poByOncerat Seondrny, 

278 ws Ha) To éxelvou Seduevan TOV vopov. el peev oy 
Sua THY apetiy Tov vopeov ovrws m™pos avrovs 
SvaretucBa., ovyxwpnodrwcay ort Kpartorous EXO- 
prev vopovus. et dé davdAois ovTws Huds eupevew 
brroAauBdvovot, Ti ovK av atrol dukaiws maforev 
Tovs KpeitTovas od dudAdrrovTes ; 

279 Emet rolvuy 6 moAds xpdvos muoreveTar TaVTWV 
etvau SoKyLaorns aAnfeoraros, ToOTOv av 7rown- 

> 
cain eyo pdprupa THS apeTns Hv rod voHo- 
Oérov Kat ths bm’ éxeivov enpns mept Too G08 
mapadobeions. areipov yap Tob ypovov yeyovdrTos, 
el Tis adrov mapaBdAdo. Tats Tav GAAwy ALKiaLs 

280 vopoberav, mapa avr ay" eUpou Tobrov (39) <oTu>»” 
Op HOV TE OunéyxOnoav ot vopot Kal Tots aAAots 
dmaow dvOpcbrrous aet Kal padrdAov atradv ChAov 
EWTETOLNKACL. 

281 IIp&row pev yap ot mapa tots “EAAnou dido- 
cogproavres TO pev Soxely Ta TATPLA Siepdharrov, 
ev d€ Tots Tpdypucou® Kal TO prrocogety exelven* 
KaTnKoAovOynoay, Gjuoia pev mepl Oeob $povodvres, 
evredevav dé Biov Kat THY T™poOs dAAqjAous Kowwviay 

282 duddoKovTes. od per ama Kal TAndeow 70% 
modds CHAos yeyovev €K paKkpod THs tweTépas 
evoeBeias, od’ eotw od mods “EMiyvwv otd 


1 avr’ dv Niese: mdvras L. 
* ins. Niese. 
3 ypdupace conj. Niese. 
* éxelvoits Bekker (with Lat.). 
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we be of wealth, of cities, of all good things, our Law 
at least remains immortal ;* and there is not a Jew 
so distant from his country, so much in awe of a cruel 
despot, but has more fear of the Law than of him. 
If, then, our attachment to our laws is due to their 
excellence, let it be granted that they are excellent. 
If, on the contrary, it be thought that the laws to 
which we are so loyal are bad, what punishment 
could be too great for persons who transgress those 
which are better ? 

Now, since Time is reckoned in all cases the surest Our laws 
test of worth,’ I would call Time to witness to the Dave stood 
excellence of our lawgiver and of the revelation se ene 
concerning God which he has transmitted to us. An jnitatedice 
infinity of time has passed since Moses, if one com- 
pares the age in which he lived with those of other 
legislators ; yet it will be found (39) that throughout 
the whole of that period not merely have our laws 
stood the test of our own use, but they have to an 
ever increasing extent excited the emulation of the 
world at large. 

Our earliest imitators were the Greek philosophers, 
who, though ostensibly observing the laws of their 
own countries, yet in their conduct and philosophy 
were Moses’ disciples,’ holding similar views about 
God, and advocating the simple life and friendly 
communion between man and man. But that is not 
all. The masses have long since shown a keen desire 
to adopt our religious observances ; and there is not 


@ Cf. in a contemporary work Bar. iv. 1: “‘ the law that 
endureth for ever.” 
> Of. Soph. Ajaz 646 ff. “All things the long and 
countless years of Time first draw from darkness, then bury 
from light,” ete. (a play of which there are other reminis- 
cences in Josephus). ° Cf. §§ 168, 257. 
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nrucoby ovee BapBapos," ode €v eBvos, vOa pn} 
TO THS éBdopid8os, iV dpyobpev jets, €Oos* dua- 
mepolrnKev, Kat at noretae Kal Adxveov ava- 
Kavoets Kal mohNa Ttav eis Bpdow jyiv od vevo- 
283 pLopeveov TapareTnpnT at. pyretoba de metp@vra 
Kal TH mpos aAdArjAovs pay Omovovay Kal TI 
Tav ovTwy avddoow Kal TO dircpyov ev Tats 
réxvais Kal TO KapTepiKoV ev Tais Urép TOY vouwy 
284 dvdiyKcaus. TO yap Davpacusrarov, ore xewpis Tob 
Tijs 7Sovijs emaywyood SeAéaros® avros Kal? éavrov 
ioyvoev 0 vopos, Kal womep 6 Oeds dua mavrTos 
Tov Koopov mepoiTnKer, ovrus 6 } 6 vOUos dua mavroov 
avOpumrwv BeBdducev. avros d€ Tus ExaoTos Thy 
Trarpiba Kal TOV olkKoV emuoKorTr@y TOV adrob Tots 
285 om €wod Aeyouevois ovK dmvoT noel. xpr) Tolvuy 
mavtwv avOpwmuv KaTayv@vat movnptav eGedov- 
auov, et TaAAdTpLa Kal dadrAa apo TaV olKElwy 
kal Kaddv Cydrobv émiteOupjKaow, 7 Tmavoacba 
286 Backaivovtas iv Tovs KaTnyopobdvtas. ode 
yap éemupOdvov Twos avtitowovpela mpdypwartos Tov 
adTav Ty@vtes vowobernv Kal Tots Um éxelvov 
mpopnrevdetor mrepl Tod Geob TETLOTEVKOTES* Kal 
yap «t pr) ouviewev_ avToL THs dperiis TOV vp, 
mavTws* a ay io Tob TAnBovs T&v CynrodvTwy péya 
dpoveiv em adrots mponyOnuev. 


287 (40) "AMA. yap rept pev TOV VOMWY Kab Tijs moA- 
tetas THY aKpibh teroinwat mapddoow ev rots 
mept apxatodoyias pot ypadeior. vuvi 8 avTav 

1 BdpBapov Niese. 2 &€0s] 7d &O0s dé L. 


3 dedéaros Niese: od oe 1 
4 Niese: amdvtwr L. 
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one city, Greek or barbarian, nor a single nation, to 
which our custom of abstaining from work on the 
seventh day * has not spread, and where the fasts 
and the lighting of lamps® and many of our prohibi- 
tions in the matter of food are not observed. More- 
over, they attempt to imitate our unanimity, our 
liberal charities, our devoted labour in the crafts, our 
endurance under persecution on behalf of our laws. 
The greatest miracle of all is that our Law holds out 
no seductive bait of sensual pleasure,° but has 
exercised this influence through its own inherent 
merits ; and, as God permeates the universe, so the 
Law has found its way among all mankind. Let 
each man reflect for himself on his own country and 
his own household, and he will not disbelieve what I 
say. It follows, then, that our accusers must either 
condemn the whole world for deliberate malice in 
being so eager to adopt the bad laws of a foreign 
country in preference to the good laws of their own, 
or else give up their grudge against us. In honouring 
our own legislator and putting our trust in his pro- 
phetical utterances concerning God, we do not make 
any arrogant claim justifying such odium. Indeed, 
were we not ourselves aware of the excellence of our 
laws, assuredly we should have been impelled to 
pride ourselves upon them by the multitude of their 


admirers. 


(40) I have given an exact account of our laws and Recapitula- 
constitution in my previous work on our Antiquities. !°™ 


@ Aristobulus finds traces of the Sabbath even in Homer 
and Hesiod ! (Eus. P.#. xiii. 12). 
> Of. § 118. 
* Cf. § 217. 
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ereuvicbnv ed? dcov fv dvayKaiov, obre Ta THY 
dw péyew ovte TA Tap” Hiv eywpidlew mpo- 
Oéuevos, GAN Wa tods mepl jydv adikws yeypa- 
doras éddyEw mpos adriy avadds Thy adjbevav 

288 mepirdovernnkdtas. Kal 87 por SoKx@ mremAnp@obar 
Sud THs ypadis ixavas & mpoumecxounv. Kat yap 
apxYa.dTnTe mpourrdpxov eméder€a TO ‘yévos, THV 
Karnyopwv ote vewrarov eoTw elpyKkdtwr,' Kai 
modAo’s év Tots ovyypdppacw éeuvynpovevKdoras 
Huav apxalovs mapecxouny® pdptupas, eKeivwv 

289 OTL pendeis eoTe diaBeBarovpevwy. aAAd pv Ai- 
yurtiovs éfacav wav Tods mpoydvous: édeix- 
Onoav 8 eis Alyumrov eAOdvres Erepwhev. Sia dé 
Avpynv cwpatwv adbrods exBAnOhvar KarepevoavTo- 
mpoaipeces Kal Teptovoia pwyns epavycay eni® 

290 THV olKelay BrooTpepavTes yhv. ot pmev ws dav- 
Adrarov yuadv Tov vopwobérnv edoddpnoav: TH SE 
THs apetns mdadar pev 6 Oeds, per exetvov Se 
Ledptus 6 xpévos evpnrat yeyevnuevos. 

291 (41) Ilepit rdv vopwv otk &dénoe Adyou wXeElovos. 
adrot yap éwpdnoav dv attav otk daoéBevav 
pev edoeBevav & ddnbeoraryy SiddoKovres, 08d’ emt 
pucavOpwriav, add’ emi tiv TOv dvTwv Kowwviav 
Tapakadobyres, adikias €xOpol, Sikavocvvys émt- 
perets, apyiav Kal moduréAcvav eEopilovres, adr- 

292 dpxeis Kal didomdvous elvar SiddoKovres, moAduwv 
fev ameipyovtes eis mAcovegiay, avdpetous Sé dep 
aita@v elvac mapackevalovres, amapairytor mpos 


1 + xal yap L (om. Lat.). 
2 Cobet (with Lat.): mapécxouwev L. 
3 eis Niese. 
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Here I have alluded to them only so far as was 
necessary for my purpose, which was neither to find 
fault with the institutions of other nations nor to 
extol our own, but to prove that the authors who 
have maligned us have made a barefaced attack on 
truth itself. I have, I think, in the present work 
adequately fulfilled the promise made at the outset.” 
I have shown that our race goes back to a remote 
antiquity, whereas our accusers assert that it is quite 
modern. I have produced numerous ancient wit- 
nesses, who mention us in their works, whereas they 
confidently affirm that there is none. They further 
maintained that our ancestors were Egyptians; it 
has been shown that they migrated to Egypt from 
elsewhere. They falsely asserted that the Jews 
were expelled from that country as physical wrecks ° ; 
it has been made clear that they returned to their 
native land of deliberate choice, and thanks to their 
exceptional physical strength. They reviled our 
legislator as an insignificant personage ; his sterling 
merits have found a witness of old in God, and, after 
God, in Time. 
(41) Upon the laws it was unnecessary to expatiate, Encomium 

A glance at them showed that they teach not impiety, Cae lawel 
but the most genuine piety ; that they invite men 
not to hate their fellows, but to share their posses- 
sions; that they are the foes of injustice and 
scrupulous for justice, banish sloth and extravagance, 
and teach men to be self-dependent and to work 
with a will; that they deter them from war for the 
sake of conquest, but render them valiant defenders 
of the laws themselves ; inexorable in punishment, 


ODay Orie 
> Or “ for bodily impurity.” 
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Tas TYyLewplas, aodpiorou Adyev Tapackevais, Tots 
Epyous det BeBarovprevor: Tatra yap [del] rpets 

293 TapeXopuev TOV _ypappdrov evapyeorepa. Svd7rep 
eyo Oaparjoas dy elroyue mXetoTrwv dua Kal Kad- 
Atorev pas elonyntas tots aAXows yeyovevat. 
Ti yap evocBetas dmapaBarou KadAvov 5 Ti be TOO 

294 mrevOapyetv Tots vopous Sucaudre pov 5 3 Th oup- 
popestepov TOO Tpos dA Aous opovoely, | Kal pnt 
ev ovpdopais duictacbou parr ev <Urvxtats oTa- 
ova lew euBpilovras, arn év mohe pp pev Oavarou 
Kkatadppoveiy, ev elpjvn Se téxvats oT] yewpyiats 
Mpooavexew, mdvra. dé Kal mavTaxood mremetoBau 

295 TOV Oeov émomrevovra, Stemew 5 TatT el pev 
Tap” Ere pous ie eypagy TpoTepov" n epvdadyOn Be- 
Batdrepov, jpets av éxcelvous xdpw wdeidomev wes 
palyrat yeyovores* et de Kal Xpepevor pddvora 
mdvro Breroueba Kal Ti) mpurny evpeow adray 
Hee epav odoay emedetEaper, ’Atriwves pev Kal 
MéAwves Kal mavtes door TH PevdecPar Kat dow- 
Sopety Xalpovow e€eAnréyyOwoar. 

296 ol dé, "Exagpodure, pdduora. Thy adAnbevay 
dyandvre, Kal Sud. aé Tots Ojolws Bovdnoopevors® 
mept TOO yevous Hudv €idévar, ToOTd Te® Kal TO 
mpo attobd yeypadbw BiBALov. 

1 Dindorf: rpérov L Lat. 


_ Niese : BovdXevoapuévous Le 
3 ed. pr.: om. L. 
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not to be duped by studied words,’ always supported 
by actions. For actions are our invariable testi- 
monials, plainer than any documents. I would 
therefore boldly maintain that we have introduced 
to the rest of the world a very large number of very 
beautifulideas. What greater beauty than inviolable 
piety ? What higher justice than obedience to the 
laws? What more beneficial than to be in harmony 
with one another, to be a prey neither to disunion in 
adversity, nor to arrogance and faction in prosperity ; 
in war to despise death, in peace to devote oneself to 
crafts or agriculture; and to be convinced that 
everything in the whole universe is under the eye 
and direction of God? Had these precepts been 
either committed to writing or more consistently 
observed by others before us, we should have owed 
them a debt of gratitude as their disciples. If, how- 
ever, it is seen that no one observes them better 
than ourselves, and if we have shown that we were 
the first to discover them, then the Apions and 
Molons and all who delight in lies and abuse may be 
left to their own confusion. 

To you, Epaphroditus, who are a devoted lover of Dedication, 
truth, and for your sake ® to any who, like you, may 
wish to know the facts about our race, I beg to 
dedicate this and the preceding book. 


@ Or “ unsophisticated in oratorical display.” 
> Ga cé, “for your sake,” but half suggesting ‘‘ through 
your kind offices”’ (6.4 cof) in helping to advertise the work. 
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INDEX I. GENERAL 


For the Life (V.=Vita) and the Contra Apionem (Ap.) references are to 
the sections shown in the left margin of the Greek text and in the top 
margin of the English text; for the Introduction, to the pages. 


ABBAR, Ap. i. 157 
Abdastratus, Ap. i. 122 
Abdemun, Ap. i. 115, 120 
Abibalus, Ap. i. 113, 117 
Abrahams, I., Ap. ii. 206 
Acharabe (village in Galilee), V. 
188 
Actium, battle of, Ap. ii. 59 
Acusilaus, Ap. i. 18, 16 
Adamah, V. 321 
Adria, sea of, V. 15 
Aebutius, VY. 115 ff. 
Aegyptus = Sethos, eponymous 
hero of Egypt, Ap. i. 102, 231 
Agatharchides, Ap. i. 205 ff. 
Agi ippa (sOu of JOsepuus), V. 5. 
(For Herod Agrippa see Herod.) 
Akenchéres, Ap. i. 96 
Akenchéres I and II, Ap. i. 97 
Alexander the Great, Ap. i. 183 f., 
192, 200, ii. 35, 37, 62, 72 
Alexander Polyhistor, Ap. i. 216n. 
Alexandra, Queen, V. 5 
Alexandria, V, 415; Ap. i. 48, ii. 
86 (palace and necropolis), 37 
(stele at); Alexandrian citizen- 
ship, ii. | 82, 88 ff., 69, 71 f.; 
Alexandrian Jews, ii. 33-78 
(feast of, ii. 55) 
Aliens, Jewish attitude to, Ap. ii. 
209 
a ee 4 
Alitaras, 2°. . Ap. ii, 255 
Ae, Greek z.- af, Ap. i. 
abet, in Ee eet 
. 10 f., 23, troduction Bi, 
menophis I, Ap, i. 95 
Amenophis 11, 4p. i. 96, 


Amenophis III, Ap. i. 97 

Amenophis (? III ? IV), Ap. 1. 
230 ff., 254 ff., 288 ff. 

Amenophis, son of Paapis (seer), 
Ap. i. 232 ff., 248 

Ameroth (village in Galilee), V. 
188 

Amesses, Ap. i. 95 

Ammon, oracle of, Ap. i. 306, 312 

Anacharsis, Ap. ii. 269 

Ananias, V. 197, 290, 816, 332 

Ananus, high priest, V. 193 ff., 
216, 309 

Anaxagoras, Ap. ii, 168, 265 

Anaximenes, Ap. i, 221 n. 

“* Ancient,” ‘‘ the most” (of God), 
Ap. ii. 206 

Andreas, Ap, ii. 46 

Animals, Egyptian worship of, 
Ap. i. 225, 239, 244, 249, 254, ii, 
66, 81, 86, 128 f., 1389; representa- 
tion of, forbidden to Jews, V. 
65. Cf. Images 

Antigonus, Ay, i. 213 

Antioch, Ap. i. 206 f.; Jews in 
Antioch, ii. 39 

Antiochus II, Ap. ii. 39 n. 

Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, Ap. i. 
34, ii. 80, 83 f., 90 ff. 

Antiochus VI, Theos, Ap. ii. 82 n. 

Antiochus VII, Eusebes, Ap. ii. 82 

Antiochus (Sicilian historian), Ap. 
ee 

Antonia, fortress of, V. 20 

Antony, Mark, Ap. ii. 58 f. 

Apachnas, Ap. i. 80 

Apion, Ap. ii. 2-144, 295 
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Apis, Ap. {. 246 

Apollo, Ap. ii. 112, 117, 162 

Apollodorus, Ap. ii. 84 

Apophis, Ap. i. 80 

Appian, Ap. i.210 n., ii. 57 n. 

Arabia, Ap. ii. 25 

Arabians (the Hycsos), Ap. i. 82 

Arbela or Cave of A. (village in 
Galilee), V. 188, 311 

Arcadians, Ap. i. 22 

Archelaus, King, V. 5 

Archelaus, Julius, Ap. i. 51 

Archives, of Galilee, V. 38; Jew- 
ish, containing pedigrees, Ap. i. 
31, 35 

Argos, historians of, Ap. i. 17; 
flight of Danaus to A, Ap. i. 
103, ii. 16 

Aristeas, Ap, i. 197 n., ii. 44 n., 
46, 206 n. 

Aristobulus, Ap. ii. 168 n., 257 n., 
282 n. 


Aristophanes (librarian), Ap. i. 216 

Aristotle, Ap. i. 167 n., 176 ff., ii. 
193 n. 

Armenia, Ap. i. 130 

Aroura (Egyptian measure of land), 
Ap. i. 86, 195 

Arrian, Ap. i. 192 n. 

Arsinoe (sister of Cleopatra), Ap. 
ii. 57 

Artaxerxes (=Ahasuerus), Ap. i. 
40 


Asamonaeus, the children of (=the 
Maccabees), V. 2, 4 

Asia, Ap. i. 64, 90, 145, 182, ii. 
128, 133, 228 

Asochis, plain of, V. 207; town of, 
V. 233, 384 

Ass, fable of Jewish cult of, Ap. i. 
164 n., ii. 80 f., 86 f., 114, 120 

Assis, Ap. i. 81 

Assistants, literary, of Josephus, 
Ap. i. 50; not needed by God in 
creation, Ap. ii. 192 

Assyrians, Ap. i. 77, 90, 99 

Astarte, worship of, at Tyre, Ap. i. 
118, 123 

Astharymus, Ap. i. 123 

Athenaeus, Ap, i, 221 n., ii. 13 n. 

Athenians, their neglect of public 
records, Ap. i. 21; attacked by 
Theopompus, i. 221; misfortunes 
of, ii. 130 f.; laws of, ii, 172; 
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severely punish impiety, fi 
262 ff. 

Atmosphere, effect of, on presenta- 
tion of records, Ap. i. 9 

Atthides (works on Attica), Ap.i.17 

Auaris, Ap. i. 78, 86, 237 ff., 260 ff., 
296 

Augustus (Octavius), Ap. ii. 60 f. 

Auspices, taking the, Ap, i. 202 f. 


Baat, king of Tyre, Ap. i. 156 

Babylon, Ap. i. 136 ff., 142 

Babylonian chronicles, Ap. i. 283 
cf. Chaldaean 

“Babylonian Jews,” V. 47, 54 
(with note), 177, 183 

Balator, Ap. i. 157 

Balbazer, Ap. i. 121 

Balezor, Ap. i. 124 

Bank, royal, of Galilee, V. 88 

Bannus, hermit, V. 11 

“Barbarians” (opposed to Hel- 
lenes), Ap, i. 58, 116, 161 

Batanaea, V. 54, 183 

Beersubai (village in Galilee), V. 188 

Bel, temple of, Ap. i. 139, 192 

Berenice, Queen, V. 48, 119, 180 f., 
343, 355 

Berosus, Ap. i. 129-153 

Berytus, V. 49, 181, 357 

Besara (near Ptolemais), V. 118 f. 

Bethmaus (near Tiberias), V. 64, 67 

Bethsaida Julias, V. 398 f., 406 

Birthdays, Jewish observance of, 
Ap. ii. 204 

Bituminous Lake (Asphaltitis= 
Dead Sea), Ap. i. 174 

Bnon, Ap. i. 80 

Bocchoris, Ap. i. 805 ff., if. 16 

Borsippa, Ap. i. 151 f. 

Bribery of judges, Ap. ii. 207 

Brigands, V. 21, 28, 46, 77 f., 105 f., 
145 ff., 175, 206 

Bubastis (on arm of Nile), Ap. i. 78 

Biichler, A., Ap. ii. 175 


Capmus, Greeks learnt alphabet 
from, Ap. i. 10 

Came of Miletus, As i i3 
aesar, Julive 4° vt" 

WE hay ADs MeO ly OL 
oe V. 414; Jews and Syri- 
Cace of C. V. 52-61 

sarea Philippi, V. 74 f 
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ae Indian philosophers, Ap. i. 


Callias, Sicilian historian, Ap. i. 17 
Calliphon, Ap. i. 164 
Cana (village in Galilee), V. 86 
Capellus, Julius, or Capella, V. 32, 
66 f., 69, 296 
Capernaum, V. 403 n. 
Captivity, Jewish, Ap. i 
years), 154 (50 years) 
Carmania, Ap. i. 153 
Carmel, Mount, Ap. ii. 16 
Carthage, foundation of, Ap. i. 108, 
L225 ft. , TiS 17 £. 
Cassiodorus, p. xviii 
Castor, Ap. i. 184, ii. 84 
Cepharnocus (=Capernaum?), V. 
403 
Cerealius, V. 240 
Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, 
V. 23 f., 28, 30, 49, 214, 347, 373, 
894 
Chabolo (Cabul ; village), V. 218 f., 
227, 234; Chabulon (district), 
Ap. i. 110 
Chaeremon, Ap. i. 288-303, ii. 1 
Chaldaeans, their ancient records, 
Ap. i. 8 f., 28; Greeks indebted 
to, i. 14; ancestors of Jewish 
race, i. 71; their evidence to 
antiquity of Jews, i. 128-160 
Chandragupta, Ap. i. 144 n. 
Chares, V. 177, 186 
Chebron, Ap. i. 94 
Chelbes, Ap. i. 157 
Choerilus, Ap. i. 172 ff. 
Chronological statements and cal- 
culations, Ap. i. 1, 36, 39, 93 ff., 
103 f., 126, 155 ff., ii. 19 
Circumcision, enforced on aliens, 
V. 113; Herodotus on, Ap. i. 
169 ff., ii. 187, 141 f. (of Egyptian 
priests) 
Cleanthes, Ap. ii. 135 
Clearchus, Ap. i. 176 ff. 
Cleitus, V. 170 ff. 
Clement of Alexandria, Ap. ii. 
14n. 
Cleopatra, consort of Ptolemy 
Philometor, Ap. ii. 49 ff. 
Cleopatra, last queen of Egypt, 
Ap. ii. 56-60 
Coele-Syria, Ap. i. 135, 150 ff., 179 
Colchians, Ap. i. 168 f. 
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Colonists take name of founders, 
Ap. ii. 38 ff. 

Commentaries of Vespasian and 
Titus, V. 342, 358, Ap. i. 56 

Compsus, V. 33 

Conon, historian, Ap. i. 216 

Constitution, Jewish, Ap. ii. 145 ff. 

Corban (as oath), Ap. i. 167 

Corinthian candelabra, V. 68 

Corn-stores in Galilee, V. 71 ff., 
118 f. 

Crassus, Licinius, Ap. ii. 82 

Crete, V. 427; Cretan method of 
training, Ap. ii. 172 

Crispus, V. 33, 382, 388, 393 

Croesus, Ap. ii. 131 

Crotona, Ap. i. 164 

Crucifixion, V. 420 

Crum, W. E., Ap. i. 82 

Ctesias, Ap. i. 16 n., 141 n., 142 n. 

Cyprus, Ap. i. 99 

Cyrene, ship of, V. 15; insurrec- 
tion in, V. 424; Jewish settle- 
ment in, Ap. ii. 44; ii. 51 

Cyrus, Ap. i. 132, 145, 150, 154, 
158 f. 


DaBaRITTA, V. 126, 318 

Damascus, massacre of Jews in, 
V~. 27 

Danaus (=Harmais), Ap. i. 102 f., 
231, ii. 16 

Darius, Ap. i. 154 

Dassion, V. 131 

David, Ap. ii. 132 

Dead Sea. See Bituminous Lake 

Decapolis, the Syrian, V. 341 f., 
410 

Deimos, Ap. ii. 248 

Deleastartus, Ap. i. 122 

Delphi, temple of, Ap. ii. 1313 
oracle of, ii. 162 

Demetrius II, Ap. i. 206, ii. 43 n. 

Demetrius Phalereus, Ap. i. 218, 
ii. 46 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Ap. i. 184 f. 

Deposits, Ap. ii. 208, 216 

Destiny (7 cipapuévn), Ap. ii, 245 

Diadochi, the, Ap. i. 218 

Diagoras, Ap. ii. 266 

Diaspora, the Jewish, Ap. i. 32 f., 
194 

Dicaearchia (= Puteoli), V. 16 

Dido, Ap, i. 125 
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Diodorus Siculus, 
ii, 80 n., 187 n. 

Diogenes Laertius, Ap. i. 179 n. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ap. i. 
66 n. 

Dius, Phoenician historian, Ap. i. 
112 ff. 

Domitia, V. 429 

Domitian, p. xi, V. 429 

Dora (Dorii), V. 31, Ap. ii. 112, 
114, 116 

Dositheus, Ap. ii. 49 

Dracon, Ap. i. 21 

Dreams, V. 208f., Ap. i. 207, 211, 289 


Ap. i. 805n., 


EcraTana (in Batanaea), V. 54 ff. 

Education of Jewish children, Ap. 
i. 60, ii. 204; two systems of, ii. 
171 ff. 

Egypt, Upper and Lower, Ap. i. 
77; satrap of, i. 135 

Egyptians, circumcision of, Ap. i. 
169 ff., ii. 141; brought into early 
contact with Greeks, i. 61, 63; 
their evidence to antiquity of 
Jews, i. 70, 73-105; libels on 
Jews, i. 223 ff. ; attitude to Jews, 
ii. 31; Egyptian priests, i. 28, 
li. 140 f. ; Eg. records and sacred 
books, i. 8 f., 14, 28, 78, 91, 228; 
citizen rights refused to, ii. 41, 
72; Egyptian fortresses entrusted 
to Jews, ii. 44. See also Animals 

Eknibal, Ap. i. 157 

Elephants employed in persecution 
of Jews, Ap. ii. 53 f. 

Elis, vices ot people of, Ap. ii. 278 

Epaphroditus, p. xi, V. 430, Ap. 
i. 1, ii. 1, 296 

Ephesus, Jews in, Ap. ii. 89; temple 
of, ii. 131 

Ephorus, Ap. i. 16, 67 

Epicureans, Ap. ii. 180 n. 

Essenes, V. 10; doctrines of, Ap. 
ii. 203 n., 207 n. 

Esther, book of, Ap. i. 40 n. 

Ethiopia, Ap. i. 246 ff., 292, 300; 
Ethiopians, circumcision of, i. 
169 f.; Eastern Ethiopians, i. 
174 n, 

Euhemerus, Ap. i. 216 

Eupolemus, Ap. i. 118 n., 218 

Europe, Ap. i. 66, ii. 128 

Eusebius, p. x, xviii f. 
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Euxine sea, Ap. i. 64 

Evilmaraduch, Ap. i. 146 

Exodus from Egypt, distorted 
accounts of the, Ap. i. 223, 229 ff., 
ii. 8 ff. ; various dates assigned to 
the, ii. 15 ff. 

Bzechias, chief priest, Ap. i. 187, 189 


Fast, announcement of public, V. 
290 
Felix, procurator of Judaea, V. 


? 
Fleet, a sham, V. 165 ff. 
Flood, the, mentioned by Berosus, 
Ap. i. 130 
Funeral ceremonies, Jewish, Ap. 
ii. 205 
Future life, Ap. ii. 218 f. 


Gasa, V. 115, 117 f. 

Gabara, V. 44, 82, 123 ff. (one of the 
three chief cities of Galilee), 203, 
233, 235, 240, 265, 313 ; apparently 
identical with the ‘“‘village” of 
Gabaroth, V. 229, 242 f. 

Gadara, V. 42, 44, 349 

Gaius Caesar (Caligula), p. vii, 
V. 5, Ap. ii. 2n. 

Galilaeans’ passim in V. as sup- 
porters of Josephus; Ap. i. 48 
Galilee, Lower, V. 188; Upper, 67, 
71, 187; capital of, rival claim- 
ants, 37 f.; three chief cities of, 
123; total number of cities and 
villages in, 235; frontiers of, 115, 

241, 270, 285, 318: et passim 

Gamala, V. 46 f., 58-61, 114, 177, 
179, 183, 185, 398 

Garden, hanging, of Babylon, Ap. 
i. 141 

Garis (village of Galilee), V. 395, 
412 


Gaulanitis, V. 187 
Gaul, historians’ ignorance of, Ap. 
i, 67 


Gaza, Ap. ii, 116; battle of, i. 


Gennesaret, Lake of, V. 96, 153, 
165 ff. (304), 327, 349 

Gerastratus, Ap. i. 157 

Germanicus, Ap. ii. 63 

Gischala, V. 43 ff., 70, 75 f., 101, 122, 
189, 235, 308, 317 
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Glosses in text of Josephus, Ap. i. 
83, 92, 98, 134, ii. 195, 198, 253 f. 
God, Jewish doctrine’ of,” "Ap. ii. 
165 ff., 181, 190 ff., 284 

Greeks untrustworthy as anti- 
quarians, Ap. i. 6 ff.; their dis- 
regard of public records, i. 20 ff., 
44f,; their regard for style rather 
than accuracy, i. 23 ff.; rare 
mention of Jews in Greek his- 
torians, i. 2 ff.; explanation of 
their silence, i. 60 ff.; Greek 
historians who mention the Jews, 
i. 161-218 ; Greek historians criti- 
cized by Berosus, i. 142; alleged 
annual murder of a Greek by 
Jews, ii. $9 ff. ; real Jewish atti- 
tude to Greeks, ii. 123; Greek re- 
ligion severely criticized, ii.237 ff. 


Hatt, H. R., Ap. i. 82 

Hands, severing of, as punishment, 
V. 147, 171 ff. 

Hapi, Ap. i. 232 n. 

Harmais, father of Ramesses I, 
Ap. i. 97 

ae brother of Ramesses II, 
Ap. i. 98 ff.; called Hermaeus, 
is 231 

Harmesses Miamoun, Ap. i. 97 

Harmony, Jewish, Ap, ii, 179 ff. 

Hashmon, V. 2 n. 

Hecataeus of Abdera, Ap. i. 183-205, 
214, ii. 43, 187 n. 

Heliopolis, Moses as native (priest) 
of, Ap. i. 238, 250, 261, 265, 279, 
ii. 10 

Hellanicus, Ap. i. 16 

Heracles, temple of, at Tyre, Ap. i. 
118 f.; Nabuchodonosor com- 
pared to, i, 144 

Hermippus, Ap. i. 163 ff. 

Hermogenes, Ap. i. 216 

Herod the Great, V. 54n., 115 n. 

Herod the tetrarch, founder of 
Tiberias, V. 37; his palace at 
Tiberias, 65 

Herod Agrippa I (‘the great 

37 


king”), V. 33, 
Herod Agrippa II (‘‘the king”), 
V. 84, 88 f., 48, 52-61, 74,112, 114, 
131, 149, 1h4 ff, 180 ff, 320, 341-3, 
353 ff, 859 f. ‘(allusion to his 


death), 862-6 (two of his letters 


quoted), 381 ff., 397 f., 407, 410, 
Ap. i. 513 his realm, v. 126 and 
349 (with’ notes) 

Benes son of Gamalus (of Tiberias), 


es son of Miarus (of Tiberias), 


Herod (of Tiberias, perhaps identi- 

e ae one of the two foregoing), 
6 

Herod (‘the most venerable,” un- 
identified), Ap. i. 51 

Herodotus, criticized universally, 
Ap. i. 16, by Manetho, 73; does 
not mention Rome, 66; on cir- 
cumcision (quot.), 168 ff., ii. 142; 
illustrations from, i. 98 n., 118 n., 
142 n., 174n., ii. 11 n., 181-2 n. 
141 n. 

Hesiod, Ap. i. 16 

Hieronymus, Ap. i. 213 ff. 

Hierosyla (and Hierosolyma), Ap. 
i. 311 (818 f.) 

Hierusaleme, Ap. i. 179 

High priests as keepers of sacred 
records, Ap. i. 29; list kept of, 
for 2000 years, i. 36; functions of, 
ii. 104, 185, 193 f. 

Hippodrome at Tarichaeae, V. 132, 
138 


Hippos, V. 42, 153, 349 

Hirom (=Hiram), Ap. i. 109 ff., 
HS ff, 117 ff ii..18 f 

Hirom II, Ap. i, 158 f. 

Historian, functions of, V. 336-9; 
ef. Greeks 

Homer, posthumous collection of 
his poems, Ap. i. 12; birthplace 
of, ii. 14; nowhere uses the word 
v6.05, ii. 155; dismissed by Plato 
from his republic, ii. 256; misc., 
i. lln., 62n., 1740., ii. 188 n., 
241-8 n. 

Homicide, Athenian laws on, Ap. i. 
21 

Homonoia (place-name), V. 281 

Hycsos dynasty, Ap. i. 75-83 

Hyperochides, Ap. i. 177 

Hyrcanus, high priest, V. 3 

Hyrcanus, son of Josephus, V. 5, 
426 


IsErians, historians’ ignorance of 
the, Ap. i. 67 ; alleged Babylonian 
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subjugation of, i. 1443 
Roman citizenship, ii. 40 
Idumaea(ns), Ap. ii. 112, 116 
Illuminations at Jewish festivals, 

Ap. ii. 118 (282) 

Images, making of, prohibited, Ap. 
ii. 75, 191; cf. Animals, Statues 
Imitation of Jewish customs by 
Gentiles, Ap. i. 166 (cf. 225), ii. 

281 ff. 

Indian history of Megasthenes, Ap. 
i. 144; Indian philosophers, i. 
179 

Inspiration of Jewish prophets, 
Ap. i. 37 

Inventiveness, alleged lack of 
Jewish, Ap, ii. 135, 148, 182 

Tonia, Jews in, Ap. ii. 39 

Irene, Ap. ii. 55 

Isis, Ap. i. 289, 294, 298 

Isthmian games, Ap. ii. 217 n. 

Ithaca (woman), Ap. ii. 55 

Ithobal I, 4p. i, 123 

Athobal II, Ap. ii, 156 


given 


JAMES, bodyguard of Josephus, V. 


Jamnia (village in Galilee), V. 188 

Jannaeus, son of Levi, V. 131 

Jannas, Ap. i. 80 

Japha (largest village in Galilee), 
V. 230, 233, 270 

Jebb, R. C., Ap. i. 11 

Jeremiah, officer of Josephus, V. 
241, 399 

Jerusalem: the public assembly 
(7d kowov), V. 65, 72, 190, 254, 
267, 309, 341, 393; the leaders 
(ot mp@ror), 217, 8310; the Sanhe- 
drin, 62; royal palace, 46, 407; 
siege of, V. 348, 350, 354, 358, 412, 
416 f., Ap. i. 48; alleged founda- 
tion of, by the ‘‘ shepherds,” i. 
90, 228 ; description of, by Heca- 
taeus, i. 196 ff. ; ‘‘ the holy city,” 
i, 282 

Jesus, son of Gamalas, high priest, 
V. 193, 204 

Jesus, son of Sapphias, chief magi- 
strate of Tiberias, V. 66 f., 134 ff., 
971, 278, 294ff., 300f, and 
perhaps 246 

Jesus, a brigand chief, V. 105 ff., 
and perhaps 200 
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Jesus, kinsman of Justus of Ti- 
berias, V. 178, 186 

Joazar (or Jozar), colleague of 
Josephus, V. 29 (68, 73, 77) 

John of Gischala, son of Levi, V. 
43 ff., 70 ff., 82, 85 ff., 101f., 122 f., 
189, 203, 217, 233, 236 ff., 246, 292, 
301, 304, 306, 313 ff., 368 ff. 

Jonathan, high priest, brother of 
Judas Maccabaeus, V 4 

Jonathan, member of deputation 
sent to oppose Josephus, V. 197, 
201, 216 ff., 229 ff., 245 ff., 301 ff., 
316, 332 

Jonathan, promoter of sedition in 
Cyrene, V. 424 i 

Jonathan, son of Sisenna, V. 190 

Jordan, V. 33, 399, 405 

Joseph, the patriarch, Ap. i. 92, 
224 n., 238 n., 290 (=Peteseph, a 
sacred scribe), 299 

Josephus the historian: life, p. 
vii ff.; qualifications as priest, 
Ap. i. 54; the Antiquities, p. xi, 
Ap. i. 1 f., 54, 127, ii. 136, 287; 
the Jewish War, p. xi, V. 27, 
361-367, 412, Ap. i. 47 ff. ; the Life, 
p. xiii ff. (an appendix to Ant., 
links with Ant. xx.); the Contra 
Apionem, p. xvi; projected 
works, p. xii; his literary assist- 
ants, Ap. i. 50; his revision of 
his works, Ap. i. 83 n. 

Joseph(us), grandfather of J. the 
historian, V. 5 

Josephus, ‘‘the midwife’s son,” 
V. 185 

Jotapata, V. 188, 234, 332, 350, 353, 
357, 412, 414 

Jozar (or Joazar), opponent of 
Josephus, V. 197, 324 f., 882; 
(possibly identical with Joazar, 
former colleague of Jos., above). 

Judaea, Manetho’s account of its 
occupation by the Jews, Ap. i. 
90, 228; its extent according to 
Hecataeus, i. 195 

Judas, colleague of Josephus, V. 29 
(63, 73, 77) 

Julias. See Bethsaida 

Justin, Ap. ii. 50 n. 

Justus, son of Josephus, V. 5, 427 

Justus, bodyguard of Jos., V. 397 

Justus of Tiberias, son of Pistus, 
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V. 84, 36-42, 65, 88, 175 ff., 279, 
336-367, 390, 410; his history of 
the Jewish war, p. xiv, V. 40, 
357-360, Ap. i. 46 n. 

Juvenal, p. xi; parallels from, 
V. 277, Ap. i. 225, ii. 65, 211 


KapHaraTH (village of Galilee), 
V. 188 


LaBoOROSOARDOCH, Ap. i. 148 

Lacedaemon attacked by Poly- 
erates, Ap. i. 221; Lacedaemon- 
ians, their bravery and misfor- 
tunes, ii. 130; their training, 172; 
unduly admired, 225-231; their 
expulsion of foreigners, 259 f.; 
273 

Laqueur, p. ix, xii, xiv f., xix 

“Law,” the word, not found in 
Homer, Ap. ii. 154 f. 

Law (laws) of Moses: copy of, pro- 
duced, V. 134; the five books, 
Ap. i. 39; given on Sinai, ii. 25; 
translation of, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, ii. 45 ff.; Jewish 
regard for, i. 60, 190 ff., 212, ii. 
149 f.; the Law as father and 
master, ii. 174; Sabbath reading 
of, and Jewish familiarity with, 
ii. 175 ff.; laws on leprosy, i. 
281 f.; summary sketch of, ii. 
190-219 ; humanity of, ii. 211 ff. ; 
penalties, ii. 215 ff.; exacting 
requirements of, ii. 228; the 
Law immortal, ii. 277; enco- 
mium on, ii. 291 ff. ; the oral law 
(7a vopta), V. 161 (bearing arms 
on the Sabbath), 191 (Pharisees 
experts on); mise., V. 198, Ap. 
ii. 106, 184 ff. 

Lebanon (Libanus), V. 52, Ap. i. 
110, 113, 118 

Leontopolis, temple of, Ap. ii. 
49 n. 

Lepers, Egyptian, Ap. i. 229 ff., 
304; Moses’ laws on, i. 281 f. 

Levi, officer of Josephus, V. 171, 
319 

Libya, Ap. i. 144; settlement of 
Jews in, ii. 44 

Lightfoot, J., Ap. i. 167 

Locrians, laws of the, Ap. ii. 154 


Lycurgus, Ap, ii. 154, 225 
Lysimachus, Ap. i. 304-320; ii. 16, 
20, 145, 236 


MaccaBeEEs, Fourth Book of, p. xii 

Macedonians (of Alexandria and 
Egypt), Ap. ii. 35 f., 48, 69 f., 
133, 138, 

Macrones, the, Ap. i. 170 

Manetho, Ap. i. 16 n., 73-105, 227- 
287, 294 ff., ii. 1, 16 

Marriage of Jewish priests, Ap. i. 
31 ff. ; Jewish marriage laws, ii. 
199 ff. 

Matthias, son of Simon, ancestor 
of Josephus, V, 4 

Matthias Curtus, 
Josephus, V, 4 

Matthias, father of Josephus, V. 5, 
7, 204 

Matthias, brother of Josephus, V. 8 

Medes, Media, Ap. i. 64, 99, 141 

Megasthenes, historian of India, 
Ap. i, 144 

Memphis, Ap. i. 77, 246 

Menahem, V. 21, 46 

Menander of Ephesus, 4p. i. 116 ff., 
155 n. 

Mephramouthosis, Ap. i. 95 

Mephres, Ap. i. 95 

Merbal, Ap. i. 158 

Methusastartus, Ap. i. 122 

Mettén, Ap. i. 125 

Middle, God the, of all things, 
Ap. ii. 190 

Minos, Ap. ii. 161 

Misphragmouthosis, Ap. i. 86 

Mnaseas, Ap. i. 216, ii. 112 

Modius, Aequus, V. 61, 74, 114, 
180 f. 

Molon, Apollonius, Ap. ii. 16, 79, 
145, 148, 236, 255, 258, 262, 270, 
295 

Mommeen, T., Ap. ii. 40 f. 

Moses, etymology of, Ap. i. 286; 
called Osarsiph by Manetho, i, 
250; Tisithen by Chaeremon, i. 
290; Manetho on, i. 279; Lysi- 
machus on, i. 309; called a native 
of Heliopolis by Manetho, i. 238, 
and by Apion, ii. 10, 13; the 
most ancient of legislators, his 
sterling merits, ii. 154 ff. ; the 
books of, i. 389. See Law. 


ancestor of 
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Mosollamus (Meshullam), Ap. i. 
201 ff. 


Mou=*‘‘ water,” Ap. i. 286 
Miiller, J. G., p. xix, Ap. i. 183 
Mysteries, Greek, Ap. ii. 189 
Myttyn, Ap. i. 157 


Naser, 8. A., p. xvii ff. 

Nabonnedus, Ap. i. 149 ff. 

Nabopalassar, Ap. i. 131, 185 f. 

Nabuchodonosor (=Nebuchadnez- 
zar), Ap. i. 132, 135 ff., 146, 154, 
156, 159 

Nemean games, Ap. ii. 217 n. 

Neopolitanus, V. 120 

Neriglisar, Ap. i. 147 

Nero, V. 13, 16, 38, 408 f. 

Nicolas of Damascus, Ap. i. 216 n., 
ii. 84 

Niese, B., p. xvii f., ef passim 

Nile, charge of, entrusted to Jews, 
Ap. ii. 64 

Ninus, priestess, Ap. ii. 267 

Noah (in Berosus), Ap. i. 130 


Oasis, Egyptian, Ap. ii. 29 

Oaths, Jewish, V. 275, Ap. i. 167 
(corban); alleged Jewish oath of 
hostility to Greeks, ii. 95, 121 ff. ; 
of Socrates, ii. 263 

Oil, use of Grecian, prohibited to 
Jews, V. 74 

Olympic games, Ap. ii. 217 n. 

Onias, general of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, Ap. ii. 49 ff. 

Onias, high priest, Ap. i. 187 n. 

Orus (Or), Ap. i. 96, 232 

Osarsiph (= Moses), Ap. i. 238, 250, 
265, 286 

Osiris, Ap. i. 238 n., 250, 265 

Ovid, Metamorph., Ap. ii. 128 n. 


Paapis, Ap, i. 232, 243 

Page, T. E., Ap. ii. 203 

Palestine not a maritime country, 
Ap. i. 60 

Parents, honour of, Ap. ii. 206 

Parthenius, river, Ap. i. 170 

Pelusium, Ap. i. 78 n., 101, 274, 291, 
297, 302 

Peritius, Macedonian month, Ap. i. ; 
119 
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Persecution (torture) of, Jews, Ap. 
i. 43, 191 f., ii, 219, 232 ff. 

Persian dominion in Asia, Ap. i. 64, 
150; deportation of Jews (errone- 
ous statement), 194; punishment 
of impiety, ii. 269; practices, 
270; war with Greece, i. 13, 18, 
172, ii. 270; conquest of Egypt, 
ii. 129, 133 

Peteseph (=Joseph), Ap. i. 290 

Pharisees, V. 10, 12, 21, 191, 197; 
their belief in a future life, Ap. 
ii, 218 n. 

Phelles, Ap. i. 123 

Pherecydes of Syros, Ap. i. 14 

Philip, son of Jacimus, lieutenant 
of Agrippa II, V. 46 ff., 59, 177, 
179 ff., 407 ff. 

Philistus, Sicilian historian, Ap. i. 
17 

Philo, ‘‘ the elder,” Ap. i. 218 

Philo of Alexandria, Ap. i. 286 n., 
ii. 2n., 77n.,1738n.,175n., 192n., 
237 n. 

Philosophers, Greek, disciples of 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans, Ap. i. 
14; in accord with Moses, li. 168, 
281 ff. 

Philostratus, Ap. i. 144 

Phobos (and Deimos), Ap. ii. 248 

Phoenician contact with Greece, 
their alphabet and use of writing, 
Ap. i. 10, 28; commerce, 61, 63 ; 
practice of circumcision, 169; 
language spoken in Ethiopia, 
173 with n.; records, 8f., 143, 
155 ff. ; evidence to Jewish his- 
tory, i. 70, 106-127, ii. 18 f.; 
campaign of Ramesses II against 
Phoenicia, i. 99; of Nabucho- 
donosor, 135; town of Dora in 
Phoenicia, ii, 116 

Photius, p. x 

Phritobautes, Ap. i. 289, 295 

Piracy, Ap. i. 62 

Pisistratus, Ap. i. 21 

Pistus, father of Justus of Tiberias, 
V. 34, $8, 175 

Placidus, V. 213 ff., 227, 411 

Plain, the Great (of Esdraelon), 
V. 115, 126, 318 

Plato, Tumaeus, use of, Ap. i. 7 ff., 
ii, 192 n., 224; current criticism 
of his Republic, ii. 223 ff.; dis- 
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misses poets from the republic, 
eee in accord with Moses, 168, 
25 

Pliny, the elder, p. xi 

Pliny, the younger, Ap. ii. 41 n. 

Polybius, Ap. ii. 50 n., 84 

Polycrates, Ap. i. 221 

Pompey ‘‘the Great,” Ap. i. 34, ii. 
82, 134 

Poppaea, V. 16 

Population, vast Jewish, Ap. i. 194 

Pork, abstention from, Ap. ii. 137, 
141 

Posidonius, Ap. ii. 79 

Prayers, Jewish, Ap. ii. 196 f. 

Priests, Jewish, 24 courses of, V. 2, 
Ap. ii. 108 n.; 4 tribes of, ii. 108 ; 
liberation of, by Jos., V. 13 ff. ; 
marriage of Ap. i. 30 ff. ; number 
of, i. 188, ii. 108 ; hours of service 
of, in Temple, ii. 105; qualifica- 
tions and functions of, i. 199, 
284, ii. 185 ff., 193 f. 

Prophets, Jewish, as writers and 
keepers of records, Ap. i. 29, 37 
(inspiration of), 40, 41 (failure of 
succession since Artaxerxes) 

Proselytes, Ap. ii. 123, 210, 261 

Proseuche (prayer-house), at Tiber- 
ias, V. 277, 280, 293 ff.; alleged 
to have been erected by Moses 
at Heliopolis, Ap. ii. 10 

Protagoras, Ap. ii. 266 

Ptoleiais, V. 105, 118, 213 ff., 342, 
410 

Ptolemy I, son of Lagus, Ap. i. 
183, 185 f., 210, ii. 37, 44 

Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, Ap. ii. 

ff. 


45 ff. 
Ptolemy III, Euergetes, Ap. ii. 48 
Ptolemy IV, Philopator, Ap. ii. 


55 n. 

Ptolemy VII, Philometor, Ap. ii. 
49, 51 

Ptolemy IX, Physcon, Ap. ii. 51 ff. 

Ptolemy XV, Ap. ii. 58 n. 

Ptolemy, officer of Agrippa II, V. 
126, 128 

Purifications, Jewish, Ap. i. 199, 
ii. 198, 203 

Purim, Ap. ii. 55 n. 

Puteoli (=Dicaearchia), V. 16 

Pygmalion, Ap. i. 125 

Pythagoras, indebted to Egypt and 


Chaldaea, Ap. i. 133 imitated 
Jewish doctrines, i. 162 ff, ii. 
168; birth-place of, uncertain, 
ii. 14 


Quarrirs, stone, in Egypt, Ap. i. 
235, 237, 257, 267,296 
Quintilius Varus, Ap. i. 34 


RABBINICAL traditions, Ap. ii. 175, 
190, 199, 204 f. 

Ramesses I, Ap. i. 971 

Ramesses II (=Sethosis), Ap. i. 
98 ff. (also perhaps 288 ff., 292, 
300 f.) 


Rampses, Ap, i. 231, 245, 251 

Rathotis, Ap. i. 96 

Red Sea, Ap. i. 201 

Refugees, treatment of, V. 113, 
149 ff 

Registers, Jewish public, V. 6 

Reinach, T., p. xix et passim 

Riddles of Solomon, Ap. i. 111, 
114 f. 

Rome, visit of Jos. to, V. 18 ff. ; 
Jos. at Rome after the war, 
V. 423 ff., Ap. i. 50; Jewish re- 
volt from, V. 17 f. et passim ; long 
unknown to the Greeks, Ap. i. 
66; Roman citizenship given to 
Jos., V. 423; to various nations, 
Ap. ii. 40; refused to Egyptians, 
41 (with n.); magnanimity of 
Romans, 73; Jewish daily sacri- 
fices for R. Emperors, 77 ; Jewish 
alliance with Romans, 184 


SappatH, soldiers discharged on, 
V. 159, of. 275; bearing arms on, 
forbidden, 161, Ap. i. 209; meet- 
ing in prayer-house on, V. 277 ff. ; 
midday meal on, 279; Apion’s 
false etymology of word, Ap. ii. 
20 f., 26 f.; reading of Law on, 
175; observance of, ii. 234, 282 
(among Gentiles), i. 209 f. (ridi- 
culed by Agatharcides) 

Sabbo, Ap. ii. 21, 27 

Sabines, Ap. ii. 40 

Sacchaeus, V. 239 

Sacrifices, custom of, not peculiar 
to Jews, Ap. ii. 137 f.; Jewish, 
195 f. 

Sadducees, V. 10 
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Salitis, Ap. 1. 77 

Samaria, shortest route from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem via, V. 269; 
alleged cession of, to Jews, by 
Alexander the Great, Ap. ii. 43 

Sanhedrin, V. 62 

Sceptics, the Greek, Ap. ii. 180 n. 

Schiirer, E., Ap. ii. 77 

Scriptures (‘‘sacred books”), copy 
of, presented by Titus to Jose- 
phus, V. 418; the Antiquities 
based on, Ap. i. 1, 545; care be- 
stowed on, i. 29 ff. ; the 22 books, 
87 ff. ; Jewish reverence for, 42 f. ; 
unknown to Greek writers, 217 f. 5 
cf. Law 

Scythians, Ap. i. 64, ii. 269 

Scythopolis (Bethshan), V. 26, 42, 
121, 349 

Secrets, disclosure of, forbidden by 
the Law, Ap. ii. 207 

Sedition, Alexandrian Jews accused 
of causing, Ap. ii. 68 

Selame (village in Galilee), V. 188 

Seleucia (in Gaulanitis), V. 187, 398 

Seleucia (Pieria, Syrian port), Ap. 
i. 207 

Seleucus I, Ap. i. 144 n., ii. 89 

Seleucus II, Ap. i. 206 f. 

Semiramis, Ap. i. 142 

Sepphoris, V. 30, 37 ff. (capital of 
Galilee), 64, 82, 103 ff., 123 f., 188, 
203, 232 (largest city in Galilee) ; 
of, 346 ff., 373-380, 394 ff., 411 

Septuagint, Ap. i. 54 n., ii. 46 

Sesostris, Ap. i. 98 n., ii. 132 

Sethos(is) (=Ramesses II), Ap. i. 
98-102, 231, 245 

Sethroite nome of Egypt, Ap. i. 78 

Seventy, council of, Galilaeans, V. 


‘ 

‘* Shepherds,” the (=Hycsos dy- 
nasty), Ap. i. 82, 84 ff, 91, 94, 
230, 237 ff., 248, 251, 260, 266 

Shishak, Ap. i. 98 n. 

Sicilian historians, Ap. i. 17 

Silas, officer of Josephus, in com- 
mand at Tiberias, V. 89 f., 272 

Simon Psellus, ancestor of Jose- 
phus, V. 3 

Simon, high priest, brother of 
Judas Maccabaeus, V. 3 f. 

Simon of Gabara, V. 124 

Simon, soldier of Josephus, V. 137 
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Simon, brother of John of Gischala, 
V. 190, 195, 201 

Simon, son of Gamaliel, V. 190 ff., 
216, 309 

Simon, member of embassy sent to 
oppose Josephus, V. 197, 324 ff., 
332 


Simonias (on Galilee frontier), V. 
115 


Simonides Agrippa, son of Jose- 
phus, V. 427 

Sinai, Ap. ii. 25 

Socrates, Ap. ii, 135, 263 f, 

Soemus, V. 52 

Sogane, in Ganlanitis, V. 187; in 
Galilee, 265 f. ; text and locality 
uncertain, 44 

Solomon, Ap. i. 108 ff., 114 f., 120, 
ii. 12, 19, 132 

Solon, Ap. ii. 154 

Solyma (in Gaulanitis), 7. 187 

Solymian hills, Ap. i. 178 f. 

Solymites (=inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem), Ap. i, 248 

Sophocles, Ap. ii. 279 n. 

Sorcery, V. 149 f. 

Soul and body, Ap. ii. 203 

Sparta. See Lacedaemonians 

Stadivm at Tiberias, V. 92, 331 

Statnes not erected by Jews, Ap. 
ii. 73 ff. 

Stoics have features in common 
with the Pharisees, V. 12; and 
with the mosaic theology, Ap. ii, 
168 

Strabo, Ap. i.16n., 172n., 192 n., 
ji. 44.n., 84 

Stratonice, Ap. i. 206 ff. 

Suetonius, p. x 

Sulla, officer of Agrippa II, V, 398, 
401, 405 

Sundials of Moses, Ap. ii. 11 

Syrians, massacres of Jews by, 
V. 25; of Caesarea, hostile to 
Jews, 52, 59; of Palestine men- 
tioned by Herodotus as practising 
circumcision, Ap. i. 169, 171 


TABERNACLE, AP. ii. 12 

Tabor, mount, V. 188 

Tacitus, p. xi; illustrations from, 
Ap. i. 305 f., 309, ii. 63, 80, 121 

Talmud. See Rabbinical traditions 

Tarichaeae, V. 96f., 127, 182 ff., 
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151, 157, 159 ff, 188, 276, 3804, 
404 ff. 


Tartarus, Ap. ii. 240 

Taxation, exemption of Josephus’s 
property from, V. 429 

Tekoa, V. 420 

Temple of Solomon, building of, 
Ap. i. 108 (Tyrian evidence), 126, 
ii. 12, 19; destruction and re- 
building of, Ap. i. 182, 145, 154; 
description of second temple by 
Hecataeus, i. 198 f.; temple of 
Herod, used as asylum, V. 20; 
as prison, VY. 419; its four courts, 
Ap. ii. 102 ff. ; gates, 119; temple 
ritual, 193 ff.; calumnies con- 
cerning the ritual, 79-120 

Temples, Greek, old and new, Ap. 
ii. 254 

Tethmosis (elsewhere called Thoum- 
mosis), Ap. i. 94, 231, 241, ii. 16 

Thales, Ap. i. 13 

Thebaid, the Egyptian, Ap. i. 85 

Thebes (in Greece), Ap. i. 221, ii. 
273 

““Theocracy,” the constitution of 
Moses a, Ap. ii. 165 

Theodotus, Ap. i. 216 

Theophilus, Ap. i. 216 

Theophrastus, Ap. i. 167 

Theopompus, Ap. i. 221 

Thermodon, river, Ap. i. 170 

Thermus, Lucius, Ap. ii. 50 

Thmosis, Ap. i. 95 

Thoummosis (=Tethmosis), Ap. i. 
88 

Thracians, Ap. i. 64, 165 

Thucydides, accused of error, Ap. 
i. 18; does not mention Rome, 
66; illustrations from, i. 53, 62, 
231 

Tiberias, V. 32 ff., 37 (former capi- 
tal of Galilee), 64, 67 f., 82, 85 ff. 
(hot baths at), 123 f., 155 ff., 188, 
903, 271 ff., 296, 313 f., 326 ff., 
340 ff. (responsibility for revolt 
from Rome), 381-389 

Tiberius, Ap. ii. 2 n. 

Timaeus, Ap. i. 16 f., 221 

Timagenes, Ap. ii. 84 


Timochares, Ap. i. 197 n. 

Tixithen (= Moses), Ap. i. 290 

nies, priestly, V. 63, 80; Ap. i, 
18 


Titus, V. 358 f. (Commentaries of), 
363, 416 ff., 428, Ap. i, 48, 50, 
li. 82 

Tonsure, Ap. i. 174 n. 

Trachonitis, V. 53, 112 

Tripoliticus, Ap. i, 221 

Trojan War, Ap. i. 11 f., 104 

Tutimaeus, Ap. i. 75 

Typhon, Ap. i, 237 

Tyre, V. 44, 372, 407; besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar, Ap. i. 144, 156, 
159 ; temple of Zeus at, 113, 118 ; 
Tyrians, enemies of Jews, 703 
Tyrian archives, 107 ff. ; Tyrian 
laws, 167 

Tyrrhenians, Ap. ii. 40 


Urica, Ap. i. 119 


Varus, viceroy of Agrippa II, V. 
48 ff., 180 

Vespasian, V. 5, 342 (Commentaries 
of), 352, 355, 359, 407-415, 423, 
425, Ap. i. 48, 50, ii. 40 n. 

Vessels, carrying of, into the 
Temple prohibited, Ap. ii. 106 

Virtues, the four cardinal, Ap. ii. 
170 


WALLs built or repaired, V. 128, 
142 ff., 156, 186 ff., 317, 347 
Wolf, Prolegomena, Ap. i. 12 n. 


Xatorn (on 8. frontier of Galilee) 
V. 227 
Xerxes, Ap. i. 40, 172 


Zapipvus, Ap. ii. 112 ff. 

Zaleucus, Ap. ii. 154 

Zamaris, V. 54 n. 

Zeno, Ap. li. 135 

Zeus, Ap. ii. 162, 241, 245 f.; 
temple of, at Tyre, i. 113, 118; 
“by Zeus,” i, 255, ii, 263 

Zopyrion, Ap. i. 216 
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INDEX II. BIBLICAL PASSAGES 
QUOTED IN THE NOTES. 


References are to the Books and Sections of the Contra Apionem, 
except in the few allusions to the Life, which are indicated by V. 


i. 26, 31. 
iii. 16. 
xIS 15; 
ii. 10. 

vi. 16-20. 

xii. 43. 

Xess 
xx. 10, 
poly, 
xx. 15. 

xxii. 21. 

xxii. 25, 

xxii. 28 (Lxx). 

xxiii. 4. 
xxii. 8. 
vi. 2. 

x. 9. 
xiii-xiv. 
xv. 18. 
xviii. 6 ff. 
Xviii. 22, 29. 

xix, 11-13, 85 f. 
xix. 16. 

xix. 27. 

xix. 32. 

xx. 10. 

xx Sh 

xxi. 7 ff 

xxii. 24. 

xxiv. 13. 

xxv. 36 f. 
Numbers xix. 11 ff. 
XI Zire 

Deuteronomy iv. 2. 

v. 14. 

v. 16. 


Genesis 


Exodus 


Leviticus 
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ii. 192 
ii. 201 
i, 92 
i, 286 
1. 299 
ii, 210 
V. 65 
ii. 210 
ii. 206 
li. 208 
ii. 210 
ii, 208 
i, 164, il. 237 
V. 128 
ii, 207 
ii, 208 
i, 199 
i. 281 f. 
ii. 203 
li. 200 
ii. 199 


ii, 218 
ii. 206 


Deuteronomy vi. 7. 

xi. 19: 

XVeovaies 

xvi. 19. 

2.0.Ca KE 

xxi. 10 ff. 

xxi. 18 ff. 

xxi. 23. 

xxii. 6. 

xxii. 22-27. 

XX Ss 

xxiii. I. 

xxiii. 20. 

xxv. 13 ff 

xxvii. 18, 

xxvii. 25. 

XXvili. 27. 

xxxi. 10. 

2 Samuel 
1 Kings 


2 Kings 
1 Chronicles xxiv. 7. 
Ezra ii. 36. 
lii. 8. 

iv. 24, 

vi. 3. 

vi. 10. 

vi. 15. 
viii. 16, 
vii, 39, 
ix. 26. 
xxv. 12. 
lii. 12, 29. 
xliv. 21. 


Nehemiah 
Jeremiah 


Ezekiel 


ii. 204 
ii, 204 
ii. 207 
ii. 207 
ii, 212 
ii. 212 
ii. 206, 217 
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Daniel vii. 9. ii. 206 1 Maccabees xiii. 41. ii. 134 
3 Maccabees v, vi. ii. 55 
Tobit elite iis 20 
Eeclesiasticus (Sirach) Matthew Sothys BE ays 
vii. 34. ii. 205 Mark Wile dA, 1. 167 
xiii. 15 (19). ii. 193 xi. 16. ii. 106 
Baruch ide ie 77 Acts XVidS, L658 Va Qin 
ived. ii, 277 xvii. 22. ii. 130 
1 Maccabees ii. 34 ff. V. 161 1 Corinthians viii. V. 14 
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